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This  man  gave 


Millionaire’s 

Euro-sceptic 

donations 

‘break 

Commons 

rules’ 


David  Honcka 
and  Jamie  Wilson 


te  money  to  2lm* 

may  well  reg refit 


& 


ORE  than 
230  Tory 
Euro-sceptic 
candidates 
face  being 
gagged  in 
parliament  if  they  are  elected 
tomorrow  on  the  biggest  issue 
fiiT*tng  Britain  over  the  next 
five  years  — whether  to  join 
the  European  single 
currency. 

Successful  Tory  candidates 
who  have  received  money 
from  millionaire  Paul  Sykes 
because  they  are  officially  op- 
posed to  theparty's  “wait  and 
see”  line  on  a single  currency 
will  be  challenge  on  their 
right  to  speak  in  the  big  de- 
bate on  Europe  fallowing  the 

Airifitpnfam  ammntt  In  -Trma 

Labour  and  the  Liberal 
Democrats  have  spotted  that 
those  mnriiriatea  who  have 
repeiveg  donations  to  election 
expenses  of  between  £1,000 
and  £34)00  from.  Mr  Sykes 
may  be  in  breach  of  parlia- 
mentary “advocacy”  rules. 
These  rules  ban  MPs  who 
have  received  cash  from  indi- 
viduals or  companies  to  fur- 
ther a particular  cause  or  in- 
terest from  speaking  in 
parliamentary  debates  on 
that  issue. 

The  rules  — passed  by  Par- 
liament in  the  wake  of  the 
casbfor-questions  scandal  — 
are  even  more  draconian  than 
Lord  Nolan  recommended  in 
his  report  on  Standards  In 
Public  Life. 

Before  this.  MPs  could  hold 
lucrative  consultancies  and 
— provided  they  declared 
their  Interests  — they  could 
speak,  table  questions  and 
Participate  in  parliamimtary 
business. 

According  to  the  official 
. guidance  sent  to  every  MP  be- 
fore Parliament  was  pro- 
rogued. “a  member  may  not 
enter  into  any  contractural 
arrangement  which  fetters 
the  member's  complete  Inde- 
pendence in  Parliament  by 
undertaking  to  press  some 
particular  point  of view  on  be- 
half of  an  outside  interest 
Nor  . . . may  an  outside  body 
(or  person)  use  any  contrac- 
tural .arrangement  with  a 
Member  of  Parliament  as  an 
instrument  by  which  it  con- 
trols, or  seeks  to  control  [our 
italics),  his  or  her  conduct  in 
Parliament. w 


The  rules  say  that  if  the  In- 
terest him  to  be  registered  — 
either  as  parliamentary 
sponsorship  or  as  a gift — the 
ban  cm  advocacy  applies.  Not 
only  does  this  stop  the  MP 
speaking  in  debates,  but  it  1 
also  bans  the  MP  presenting . 
bills,  petitions,  tabling  ques- ! 
tions,  initiating  debates,  sign- 
ing motions  and  tabling  or 
moving  amendments.  The  MP 
is  also  banned  from  speaking 


in  committees  on  hills  on  the 
subject  and  Dram  asking  ques- 
tions in  a select  committee. 

Mr  Sykes  has  made  dona- 
tions only  to  Conservative 
candidates  holding  a specific 
view  an  the  single  currency 
— and  not  as  a general  dona- 
tion either  to  an  individual  or 
to  the  party  as  a whole.  The  ; 
link  between  these  payments 
and  MPs”  future  action  in  Par- 1 
Uament  against  the  single  1 


currency  could  lead  to  the  In- 
terpretation that  the  MP  bas 
been  influenced  by  a wealthy 
individual  backing  his 
election. 

Since  the  new  rules  came  ' 
into  force,  trade  unions  have 
ceased  to  sponsor  individual 
constituency  associations  but 
made  donations  direct  to  the 
Labour  Party. 

MPs  elected  on  Thursday 
will  be  required  to  register 


their  Interests  within  three 
months,  but  shadow  cabinet 
office  spokesman  Derek  Fos- 
ter said  Labour  had  already  ! 
decided  to  complain  about  the 
funding. 

These  Tory  candidates  who 
have  accepted  money  are 
nothing  more  than  powerless 
puppets  of  Paul  Sykes.  If  any 
of  them  are  unfortunate 
enough  to  be  elected.  Labour 
MPs  will  robustly  challenge 


What  the  rules  say 


THE  guide  to  the  rules  \ 
relating  to  the  conduct 
of  members — the  advocacy 
rule: 

"It  Is  wholly  incompati- 
ble with  the  advocacy  rule  - 
that  any  member  should 
take  payment  for  speaking 
in  the  House.  Nor  may  a 
member,  for  payment,  vote, 
ask  a Parliamentary  Ques- 
tion, table  a motion,  intro- 
duce a BUI  or  table  or  move 
am  Amendment  to  a Motion 


or  BUI  or  urge  colleagues  or 
Ministers  to  do  so. 

“The  Resolution  does  not 
prevent  a Member  from 
holding  a remunerated  out- 
side interest  as  a director, 
consultant,  or  adviser,  or  In 
any  other  capacity,  whether 
or  not  such  interests  are 
related  to  membership  of 
the  House.  Nor  does  it  pre- 
vent a Member  from  being 
sponsored  by  a trade  union 
or  any  other  organisation. 


I or  holding  any  other  regis- 
trable interest,  or  from 
receiving  hospitality  in  the 
course  ofhis  or  her  parlia- 
mentary duties  whether  in 
the  UK  or  abroad. 

“The  resolution  extends 
and  reinforces  an  earlier 
Resolution  of  the  House  in 
1947  that  a Member  may  not 
enter  into  any  contractual 
arrangement  which  fetters 
the  Member’s  complete  in- 
dependence in  Parliament 


by  any  undertaking  to  press 
some  particular  point  of 
view  on  behalf  of  an  outside 
interest.  Nor,  by  virtue  of 
the  same  Resolution,  may 
an  outside  body  (or  person) 
use  any.  con  tactual  arrange- 
ment with  a Member  of  Par- 
liament as  an  Instrument 
by  which  it  controls,  or 
seeks  to  control,  his  or  her 
conduct  in  Parliament,  or  to 
punish  that  member  for  any 
parliamentary  action.” 


their  rights  to  speak  on  the 
single  currency  under  the  ad- 
vocacy rules  by  complaining 
directly  to  Sir  Gordon  Dow- 
ney. the  Parliamentary 
Commissioner." 

The  Guardian  understands 
that  SUCh  a complaint  would 
lead  to  a full  investigation  of 
the  funding  of  each  MP  in- 
volved. Including  the  likely 
questioning  or  Mr  Sykes  who 
has  given  £500,000  in  dona- 
tions to  237  Tory  candidates. 
The  inquiry  would  turn  on 
whether  Mr  Sykes’s  selective 
donations  to  people  either 
breached  sponsorship  rules 
— where  any  funding  over  25 
per  cent  of  election  expenses 
must  be  declared  — or 
whether  the  cash  will  have  to 
be  declared  as  a gift 

Mr  Sykes  has  refused  to 
give  details  of  the  sums  given 
to  individual  MPs,  beyond 
disclosing  that  the  range  was 
between  £1,000  and  £3,000. 
The  237  candidates  have 
received  cash  “depending  on 
need”  in  Tory  marginals  and 
safe  seats.  Those  at  the  higher 


£200bn  smokers’  bill  I Shaken  and  stirred  by  Moo 


Paul  Murphy 

and  Lisa  Buddnoham 

INSURANCE  companies 
around  the  world,  includ- 
ing Commercial  Union  and 
Rqyal  Sun  Alliance  in  Brit- 
ain. face  the  prospect  of  hav- 
ing to  pick  up  a £200  billion 
compensation  bill  for  smok- 
ing-related deaths. 

Painstaking  research  by  a 
lone  City  aTLandon  financial 
analyst,  Paul  Hodges  of  invest- 
ment bank  Schraders,  has 
thrown  up  the  existence  of 
scores  of  product  liability  poli- 
cies quietly  taken  oat  by  the 
big  cigarette  <*wtrft"toar  such 
as  Philip  Morris  in  America 
and  BAT  Industries- in  Britain, 


over  the  past  60  years.  While 
most  of  these  policies  contain 
exclusion  danses,  previously 
thought  to  rule  out  claims 
from  victims  of  smoking- 
related  Alnesses,  Mr  Badges’ 
work  has  shown  that  the  poor 
wording  of  the  danses  has 
granted  the  tobacco  firms  fbe 
chance  to  offload  just  about  all 
their  liabilities. 

Talks  in  Washington  over 
recent  weeks  between  the 
world's  big  tobacco  groups 
and  a plethora  of  litigants, 
working  towards  a global  out- 
of- court  settlement  of  all 
smoking-rdated  claims,  have 
Indicated  that  cigarette-mak- 
ers might  together  _be  pre- 
pared to  set  mode  a total  of 
£200. billion  for  victims,  with 


payments  staged  over  the 
next  over  25  years. 

Two  research  notes  pub- 
lished by  Mr  Hodges,  which, 
for  example,  name  the  46  in- 
surance companies  that 
issued  policies  to  BAT,  have 
received  a limited  circulation 
around  the  City.  But  the  im- 
plications of  the  ' analysis 
have  already  been  noted  in 
the.  US,  where  the  State  of 
jjniigianar,  which  is  suing  a 
string  of  tobacco  companies 
for  the  costs  incurred  by- the 
public  health  authorities  In 
, treating  dying  smokers,  has 
now  extended  its  ligltation  to 
- tnm  to  page  3,  column  1 

City  notebook. 


Kate  Watson-Smytfi 


THEY  look  innocent 
enough  with  their  ba- 
nana and  strawberry 
flavours  but  parents  were 
last  night  warned  to  watch 
out  for  children  tairtng  a 

liking  to  thoroughly  mod- 
ern milkshakes.  Or  Moo  as 


they  are  called. 

Although  the  new  drink 
Is  officially  described  as  an 
“alcoholic  dairy  cooler” 
aimed  at  adults,  alcohol 
abuse  groups  yesterday  la- 
belled It  alcoholic  milk  and 
predicted  that  it  would 
prove  even  more  popular 
with  under-age  drinkers 
than  alcopops. 


Mark  Bennett,  a spokes- 
man for  Alcohol  Concern 
said:  “Milk  is  a healthy 
drink  you  associate  with 
pouring  on  cornflakes  . . . 
These  are  alcoholic  milk 
shakes  and  it’s  wholly  irre- 
sponsible and  really  quite 
shocking.” 

At  present,  the  drink, 
which  originates  in  Austra- 
lia, is  only  available  in  12 
pubs  in  Oxfordshire,  but 
En-Tonte-Calsse,  the  firm 
marketing  it,  plans  to  sell  it 
nationwide  and  is  already 
working  on  chocolate  and 
iced  coffee  variations. 

Alcohol  Concern  said  it 
would  not  be  long  before 
the  340ml  bottles,  which 
sell  for  around  £L20  each. 
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find  their  way  on  to  super- 
market shelves. 

Although  Paul  Heljlnk, 
financial  director  of  En- 
Tonte-Calsse,  denied  that  it 
was  aimed  at  under-age 
drinkers,  he  admitted  that 
it  could  appeal  to  children 
‘Tike  beer,  cider  or  any 
other  drink”.  He  said  the 
word  “alcohol”  appeared 
three  times  on  the  label, 
which  also  stated  clearly 
that  the  drink  was  not  to  be 
consumed  by  under-lSs.” 

Trevan  Beadle,  landlord 
of  the  Mason's  Arms,  near 
Chipping  Norton.  Oxford- 
shire, proclaimed  Moo  a 
success.4‘It’s  been  here 
about  two  weeks  now  and 
sales  have  been  good.” 
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HOW  MUCH  TO  IfT  A«c  TALK 
TO  Yt>u  ABOUT  £UOOP£? 


Millionaire  Paul  Sykes,  astonished  at  feeing  the  possibility  of  being  questioned  over  his  £500,000  donations  to  Tory  candidates  photograph:  john  cobs 


r mm 


level  wifi  be  above  the  25  per 
cent  sponsorship  level.  Some 
extra  support  has  been  given 
to  a number  of  Euro-sceptic 
Tories  in  Labour  marginals. 

Mr  Sykes  has  vigorously  de- 
nied that  his  selective  dona- 
tions  amount  to  “cash  for  poli- 
cies”. He  said  yesterday:  “The 
candidate  has  to  write  to  me 
showing  what  his  personal 
manifesto  is  saying.  1 then  pay 
the  money  to  the  chairman  of 
the  association  who  puts  it  in 
the  candidate's  fighting  fond 
for  leaflets  and  other  expenses. 
I am  not  changing  the  mind  of 
the  candidate.  They  are  react- 
ing to  public  opinion  on  the 
issue.  If  John  Mqjor  allowed  all 
the  tartdldgtes  to  express  their 
view  there  would  only  be  Ken- 
neth Clarke,  Michael  Hesel- 
tine.  Edward  Heath  and  the 
two  Curries  fEdwina  and 
David  Curry]  who  would  not 
agree." 

Mr  Sykes  expressed  aston- 
ishment at  Labour's  inten- 
tion: “They  must  be  up  a gum 
tree.  What  about  all  the 
money  businessmen  have 
given  Labour,  the  cash  from 
the  trade  unions  and  Rupert 
Murdoch's  support  for 
Labour.  Is  he  [Sir  Gordon]  go- 
ing to  look  at  all  that?  I am 
Just  a man  who  has  given  a 
thousand  or  two." 

Tb*  Election,  pagM  7-»j 
Laadaa  comment  and 
Latter*,  pan*  10; 

Ha«e  Younff,  pan*  1 1 


Just  one  day  to 
polling  deq&  and 
our paper 
continues  to 
provide  the  best 
reports  and  the 
most  indshre 
analysis 

John  Prescott  is 

expected  to  take 
over  the  role  of 
Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  Tony 

Blair’s  trouble- 

shooter-in-chief  If 
Labour  wins  the 
election  tomorrow. 
Chief  Whip  Donald 
Dewar  Is  tipped  to 
return  to  the 
Scottish  Office  to 
steer  through 
devolution  plans. 
One  expected 
casualty  is 
Clare  Short, 
who  may  retain 
responsibility  for 
overseas  aid  but 
without  a seat  in 
Cabinet,  page  7 

‘For  the  country  as 
a whole  the  choice 
on  offer  tomorrow 
Is  between  a 
Conservative  vision 
which  is  rapidly 
dlantegreting  into 
mania,  and  a 
broadly-based 
Labour  vision  which 
offers  the  nation  the 
possibility  of  real 
change  and  gradual 
improvement' 
Leader,  page  IO 


Prague  Writers’ 
Festival  1997 


Texts  for  Nothing  - Texty  pro  nic 

The  7th  Prague  Writers'  Festival  presents  a 
selection  of  fine  authors  from  the  Czech  Republic 
and  around  the  world.  Meet  them  at  the  Franz 
Kafka  Centre,  Old  Town  Square,  at  7pm  from 
24  to  28  June. 


Tuesday  24  June 

E.L  Doctorow 
Martin  Vbpdnka 
Nuala  NiDhomhaiH 
Vida  RsctierovA 

Wednesday  25  June 

Andrd  du  Bouchet 
Roland  Jooris 
Vladimir  Knvdnek 
Giuseppe  Come 

Thursday  26  June 

Janice  Galloway 
Zinovy  ZtnBc 
Jana  Slroblovd 
Raoul  Schrott 

Friday  27  June 
Aharon  AppeHeJd 
Igor  Pomerantsev 
Elena  Stefbi 
Dimitris  Nolfas 

Saturday  28  June 

Julian  Barries 
Hanna  Krall 
Michael  March 
Antonio  Franco  Alexandra 


USA 

Czech  Republic 
Ireland 

Czech  Republic 

France 
Belgium 
Czech  Republic 
Italy 

Great  Britain 
Russia 

Czech  Republic 
Austria 


Israel 

Russia 

Romania 

Greece 


Great  Britain 
Poland 
USA 
Portugal 


The  Prague  Writers’  Festival  is  dedicated  to 
Samuel  Beckett. 

For  further  details,  please  contact  the  Festival 
Director,  Michael  March,  Revolucni  28, 110  00 
Prague  1.  Mobile:  + 420  602  371  478 
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Pentagon  plans  leaner,  meaner,  smarter  defence,  with  ‘digitalised’  infantry  □ Ability  to  fight  two  simultaneous  conflicts  is  abandoned 

US  army  faces  cut  to  Gulf  war  size 


Martin  Walker 
In  Washington 


THE  United  States 
army  could  be  cut  to 
fewer  troops  than  it 
deployed  in  the  Gulf 
war  under  a qua- 
drennial defence  review  pre- 
pared by  the  Pentagon,  which 
appears  to  drop  the  long- 
standing requirement  that 
the  US  be  able  to  fight  two 
wars  at  the  same  time. 

Despite  the  cuts,  to  keep  the 

Pentagon  budget  at  a stable 
$250  billion  (£152  billion)  a 


year,  the  .US  would  still  spend 
more  on  defence  than  the  next 
nine  military  powers  com- 
bined. And  investments  in 
new  technology  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  ‘‘digitalised  sol- 
dier” are  designed  to  keep  its 

forces  a technical  generation 
ahead  of  any  rival. 

“We  don't  want  to  engage  in 
a Mr  fight",  said  the  defence 
secretary,  William  Cohen. 
“We  want  to  dominate  across 
the  full  spectrum  of  conflict, 
so  if  we  ever  do  have  to  fight, 
we  will  win  an  our  terms.” 

The  cuts,  expected  to  fall 
heaviest  on  manpower  and 


tactical  airpower,  and  drop 
one  of  the  12  aircraft  carrier 
task  forces,  come  as  the  US  is 
at  least  theoretically  extend* 
mg  its  military  commitment 
by  enlarging  Nato  Into  east- 
em  Europe. 

Although  the  published  ver- 
sion of  the  review  will  blur 
the  issue  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  one  of  the  key  ques- 
tions behind  the  Pentagon’s 
study  has  been  whether,  and 
when,  the  US  should  prepare 
for  a serious  confrontation 
with  China.  The  conclusion 
appears  to  be  that  a land  war 
In  Asia  is  out  of  the  question. 


but  pccordmg  to  Nato  minis- 
terial sources  involved  in  the 
review,  the  US  should  retain 
the  naval  and  air  superiority 
to  pen  China  within  its  bor- 
ders, and  support  allies  like 
Taiwan  and  Smith  Korea. 

The  final  text  will  address 
more  frankly  two  other  funda- 
mental questions:  the  degree 
to  which  the  army  should  re- 
equip and  retrain  for  peace- 
keeping rather  than  war.  and 
the  role  of  high  technology  in 
infantry  warfare. 

Although  smaller  — at  just 
445.000  troops  — the  21st  cen- 
tury US  army  is  supposed  to 


be  “leaner,  meaner  and  above 

all  smarter”,  the  chairman  of 

the  Joint  cbiefe.  General  John 
Shalikasfavfli,  told  a recent 
seminar. 

“We  wanted  to  determine 
...  to  2010  and  beyond,  what 
the  environment  would  be  out 
there;  what  America’s  inter- 
ests and  what  the  challenges 
to  America's  interests  would 
be,"  he  added. 

The  new  army  will  Iran 
heavily  an  the  experiments  at 
Fort  Hood,  Texas,  with  a digi- , 

talised  infantry  brigade,  in 
which  soldiers  carry  smaH 
laptop  computers  as  weG  as  , 


weapons,  and  have  cameras 
in  their  helmets.  The  idea  is 
to  equip  infantry  squads  with 
the  same  battlefield  informa- 
tion that  the  general  has  from 
spy  satellites  and  pilotless 
drone  surveillance  planes, 
while  also  allowing  the  gen- 
eral to  “see"  the  battlefield 
from  foxhole  level 
The  review  is  also  driven 
by  budget  restrictions.  After  a 
slowing  of  military  purchas- 
ing since  1990,  the  air  force 

arid  navy  are  Midi  planning 
for  $300  billion  of  new  war- 
planes over  the  next  decade. 
This  will  be  curtailed,  with 


the  air  force  expected  to  lose 
some  of  its  $470  billion  budget 
for  the  new  F-22  Stealth 
fighter,  and  the  navy  losing 
some  of  Its  $83  billion  budget 
for  new  F-18  attack  jets. 

“1  fear  this  could  become  a 
budget-driven  asessment  of 
how  much  strategy  we  can  af- 
ford, rather  than  what  our 
strategy  should  be.”  warned 
Republican  congressman 
Floyd  Spence,  the  hawkish 
chairman  of  the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resentatives national  security 

committee. 

The  Pentagon  proposal  will 
be  published  next  month.  It 


will  then  be  subject  to  review 
by  an  independent  panel  of 
defence  experts,  before  head- 
ing to  Congress,  where  the  In- 
dividual servicei  will  lobby 
hard  hi  defend  their  turf.  The 
army  in  particular  will  warn 
that  the  cuts  go  too  deep. 

"We  wake  up  at  2am  every 
morning,  sweating,  asking 
how  we  are  going  to  meet  the 
demands  on  our  force,”  said 
the  army  vice-chief  of  staff. 
Lieutenant-General  Jay  Gar- 
ner, citing  the  strain  on  troop 
levels  Imposed  by  commit- 
ments in  Bosnia.  Haiti  and 
South  Korea. 


Authorities  braced  for  terrorist  trouble  on  election  day  Loyalist  inmates  continue  Belfast  jail  rooftop  protest 


Prisoners  protesting  on  the  roof  of  the  Maze  prison,  Belfast,  yesterday,  as  smoke  billows  from  the  jail  The  fire  soon  went  out  photograph.-  johnoles 


Loyalists  in 
Maze  jail 
protest  at 
restrictions 
following 
finding 
of  tunnel 


LOYALIST  inmates  in 
Northern  Ireland’s  top  se- 
curity Maze  prison  were  con- 
tinuing a rooftop  protest  last 
night  in  response  to  security 
measures  introduced  after  an 
IRA  escape  tunnel  was  discov- 
ered last  month,  writes  David 
Sharrock. 

Black  smoke  billowed 
briefly  from  two  observation 
towers  in  the  yard  of  a loyal- 
ist block,  but  fires  were  not 
believed  to  have  taken  hold. 
Negotiations  were  believed  to 
be  under  way  between  the  in- 
mates and  the  Prison  Service 
last  night 

About  io  prisoners  could  be 


seen  on  the  roof  of  one  H- 
block  waving  a Red  Hand  of 
Ulster  flag  and  banners  say- 
ing "Loyalist  victims  of  IRA 
sin”,  and  "Northern  Ireland 
Office  lies”. 

The  trouble  began  yester- 
day morning  in  H-Wocks  one, 
two  and  three,  all  housing 
members  of  the  Ulster  De- 
fence Association,  after  they 
refused  to  cooperate  with  cell 
checks  and  head  counts. 

The  measures  were  intro- 
duced yesterday  following  a 
report  into  security  at  the 
prison  after  toe  tunnel  was 
found.  Prison  officers  claim 
that  the  paramilitary  organi- 


sations are  running  large 
parts  of  the  Maze. 

When  the-  protest  began 
prison  officers  were  with- 
drawn from  the  loyalist 
blocks  as  a precaution  against 
their  becoming  trapped,  as 
they  were  dining  a protest 
three  years  ago. 

The  Prison  Service  said  the 
inmates  were  secure  Inside 
their  compounds  and  there 
was  no  question  of  their  being 
able  to  escape.  Outside  toe 
Maze  about  60  relatives,  some 
carrying  placards,  protested 
at  the  cancellation  of  their 
visits. 

The  loyalist  prisoner  Billy 


Wright  Joined  toe  demonstra- 
tion along  with  three  other 
prisoners,  now  styling  them- 
selves members  of  the  Loyal- 
ist Volunteer  Force. 

They  were  all  moved  from 
the  integrated  Maghaberry 
prison  on  Friday  to  H-BIock 
six,  whose  other  wing  holds 
republicans. 

Mark  Fulton,  a friend  of 
Wright,  said:  “Loyalists  are 
not  happy  and  1 can  see  wide- 
spread violence  If  this  Isn’t 
sorted  out  shortly. 

‘The  prisoners  don't  see 
why  they  should  be  punished 
for  something  republicans 
did.” 


Garrick  in  mood  Tributes  to  Lord  Taylor, 

to  worship  Duke  ‘a  wise  and  just  judge’ 


Review 


John  Fordham 


Michael  OarrlcK 

Purcell  Room,  London 

\ A FELL  over  30  years' 

1/  \/  good  standing  on  the 
V V British  jazz  scene 
clothe  the  dapper,  busy  figure 
of  pianist  and  composer 
Michael  Garrick.  He  goes 
about  his  work  in  an  infor- 
mally ecclesiastical  manner, 
his  announcements  suggest- 
ing 1950s  evenings  clustered 
round  radio's  Goon  Show. 

Garrick’s  generation — the 
one  after  Ronnie  Scott’s — 
began  to  make  its  marie  at  the 
beginning  of  toe  1960s.  recon- 
necting “modem  jaa”  to  toe 
swing  music  that  had  pre- 
ceded it 

More  than  most  ofhis  con- 
temporaries. Garrick  used  ex- 
tensive ensemble  writing,  pri- 
marily influenced  by  Duke 
Ellington. 

A large  Garrick  orchestra 
has  been  performing  an  El- 
lington homage.  For  Love  of 
Duke.  An  efficient  band,  fea- 
turing what  looks  like  a size- 
able chunk  of  recent  jazz  col- 
lege graduates,  delivers  this 
rich,  many-layered  music 
with  sober  cohesion.  But 
though  Garrick’s  own  swing 
pieces  occasionally  veer 
toward  that  raucous  bonho- 
mie that  sometimes  malms 
British  big  band  music  sound 
like  someone  who  won’t  stop 
slapping  you  on  toe  back,  his 


more  reflective  and  structur- 
ally ambitious  compositions 

ran  fafflliP-inating 

The  second  half  ofhis  Pur- 
cell Room  performance  in- 
cluded Garrick’s  Rhapsody 
for  Violin  and  Jazz  Orchestra, 
originally  written  for  Nigel 
Kennedy  (according  to  Gar- 
rick, Kennedy  allegedly  com- 
mented; T dunno,  maestro,  it 
makes  me  sound  like  an  es- 
caped classical  violinist”)  and 
powerfully  performed  here  by 
the  composer's  son.  Chris.  The 
piece  opens  on  a flurry  of  high 
register  playing  against 
pumping,  urgent  riffs,  and 
Chris  Garrick  unleashed  it 
with  a compelling!  y savage 
edge  and  a raw,  folksy  direct- 
ness that  contrasted  effec- 
tively with  a swoony  rhap- 
sodic quality  later  on.  T.fl» 
much  of  Michael  Garrick’s 
more  classically-angled  work, 
the  music  shifted  through  a 
blur  oftempo  changes:  deli- 
cate, gilding  legato  passages 
kicked  back  into  tempo  with 
stomping  piano  vamps;  grace- 
ful pirouetting  figures  from 
bass  clarinet  echoed  by  the  vi- 
olin, topped  off  with  an  up- 
tempo  Latin -groove  exchange 
between  the  trumpeter  Steve 
Waterman  and  the  swooning 
fiddle.  ' 

Singer  Jacqui  Dankworth 
struck  toe  best  balance  she 
could  between  toe  subtle,  con- 
versational writing  and  rather 
unlllumlnating  lyrics  on  Gar- 
rick’s For  Love  Of  Duke  trib- 
ute, and  made  a tauntingly 
personal  job  of  toe  Mahaifa 
Jackson  part,  against  lus- 
trously sighing  trombones,  on 
Ellington’s  Come  Sunday. 


Clara  Dyer 

Legal  Correspondent 


Hearings  at  toe  Royal 

Court  of  Justice  in  Lon- 
don came  to  a halt  yes- 
terday morning  as  judges  and 
lawyers  paid  tribute  to  Lord 
Taylor  of  Gosforth,  the  for- 
mer Lord  Chief  Justice,  who 
died  on  Monday  after  more 
than  a year  battling  against 
cancer. 

Lord  Taylor,  who  would 
have  been  67  tomorrow,  held 
the  top  judicial  post  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  from  1992 
until  a brain  tumour  forced, 
his  premature  retirement  in 
May,  1996,  a few  months  after 
he  lost  his  wife  to  cancer. 

Peter  Taylor  was  appointed 
Lord  Chief  Justice  in  1992  to 
restore  public  confidence  In 
the  criminal  justice  system, 
badly  dented  by  a series  of 
high  profile  miscarriages  of 
justice. 

His  style  was  a complete  de- 
parture from  that  of  his  pre- 
decessor, the  sphinx-like  Lord 
Lane. 

Lord  Taylor  held  regular 
press  conferences,  appeared 
on  BBC’s  Question  Time,  and 
repeatedly  attacked  the  sen- 
tencing policies  of  the  Home 
Secretary,  Michael  Howard, 
in  speeches  distributed  in  ad- 
vance to  toe  media  to  ensure 
maximum  coverage.  Encour- 
aged by  his  openness,  other 
judges  spoke  out 
In  bis  final  speech  in  toe 
House  of  Lords  before  retire- 
ment in  May,  1996,  he 
mounted  a devastating  attack 
on  Mr  Howard’s  plane  foj- 


Lord  Taylor:  outspoken 
‘champion  of  Justice' 

minimum  sentences  for  per- 
sistent burglars  and  drug 
dealers  and  mandatory  life 
sentences  for  violent  and  sex 

offenders. 

He  believed  the  proposals 
would  lead  to  a denial  of  jus- 
tice because  judges  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  fit  the  pun- 
ishment to  toe  circumstances 
of  the  crime  and  toe  offender. 

Even  after  illness  forced 
him  to  step  down,  he 
remained  an  outspoken  critic 
of  the  plans. 

Lord  Taylor  was  the  judge 
whose  inquiry  into  the  Hills- 
borough football  disaster 
changed  toe  face  of  British 
footbafl.  His  1989  report  led  to 
a change  to  all-sea  ter  stadi- 
ums and  other  reforms. 

He  was  keen  to  get  rid  of 
I the  judges’  image  as  stuffy. 


remote  and  out  of  touch.  He 
wanted  to  abolish  wigs  and 
fancy  robes,  but  was  foiled  by 
opposition  from  circuit 
judges.- 

Law  lords.  Appeal  Court 
and  High  Court  judges,  law- 
yers and  court  staff  gathered 
yesterday  in  the  court  where 
he  had  presided  for  tributes 
led  by  Lord  Bingham,  his  suc- 
cessor, who  sat  with  toe  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Woolf; 
and  the  Vice-Chancellor,  Sir 
Richard  Scott 

Lord  Bingham  said:  “He 
spoke  out  fearlessly  and  elo- 
quently an  issues  affecting 
toe  administration  of  justice, 
but  without  being  factious  or 
petty,  never  stooping  to  per- 
sonal denigration  . . . He  was 
loved  and  admired  by  those 
who  worked  for  him.  He  was 
above  all  a wise,  just  and 
humane  judge.” 

The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord . 
Mackay,  said:  "Lord  Taylor 
was  a strong  and  fearless 
champion  of  Justice  through- 
out his  life.  life  did  not  shrink , 
from  expressing  his  views  an  j 
the  administration  of  justice 
...  and  thereby  enabled  the  I 
judiciary  to  make  a full  cou- , 
tribution  to  public  debate.” 

Bom  into  a Jewish  family 
of  doctors  and  lawyers  to 
Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  he  had 
a brilliant  career  at  the  Bar. 
taking  silk  at  the  early  age  of 
36. 

He  went  on  to  become 
chairman  of  the  Bar,  and  was 
appointed  a High  Court  judge 
in  1980  and  an  Appeal  Court 
Judge  In  1988. 


Obituary,  page  12 


IRA  hoaxes  cause 
transport  chaos 


Dunoan  Campbell 
Crime  Correspondent 


Pattern  of  disruption 


Bomb  hoaxes  on  roads  and  airports  causes  <fleruption  to  traveMfs. 


1 Ml:  Both  cartage-  4 M27:  Ctomd  7 Chatham:  Town 

ways  between  Watford  between  junctions  centre  dosed 

and  Hemd  Hempstead  3-7 

ctesed  S M26:  Entire  Airports:  Bomb  threats 

2 M25:  Junctions  34,  section  of  motor-  si  Gatwick,  Heathrow  and 

Dartfordto  Godstons  and  way  dosed  EsstMgh'aiipoit  in 

between  junctions  1923.  Southampton 

dosed  both  directions  SA20:Both 


Forty-bight  hours' 
before  toe  election,  the 
IRA  caused  massive 
disruption  to  travel- 
lers in  the  South  and  West  of 
England  with  threats  of 
bombs  on  motorways  and  at 
airports  — leaving  the  secu- 
rity services  bracing  them- 
selves for  fhrtber  IRA  activi- 
ties today  and  tomorrow. 

Warnings  using  a recog- 
nised codeword  were  respon- 
sible for  toe  closure  of  parts 
of  the  Ml,  M3,  MS,  M25,  M26 
and  A20,  ranging  lengthy  tail- 
backs and  jams.  There  were 
also  threats  of  bombs  at 
Heathrow,  Gstwick  and  East- 
leigh airport  in  Southampton. 
The  town  centre  of  Chatham 
in  Kent  was  also  closed 
briefly  in  the  morning 
following  a threat 
Police  were  able  to  keep 
traffic  moving  in  some  areas 
after  it  appeared  dear  that 
there  was  no  genuine  device, 
but  stressed  that  the  safety  of 
the  public  remained  the 
prune  concern,  regardless  of 
any  inconvenience. 

A Scotland  Yard.spdkes- 
womsn  said  the  policy  of  as- 
sessing the  risk  remained  un- 
changed. while  security 
sources  said  that  if  hoaxes 
were  routinely  ignored,  the 
IRA  would  certainly  plant  a 
real  device  so  that  future 
threats  were  taken  seriously. 
(In  1991/92,  at  toe  height  of 
IRA  attempts  to  disrupt  the 
transport  system,  98  per  cent 
of  hoax  calls  did  not  result  in 
closures;  out  of  72  occasions 
when  police  closed  transport 
systems,  devices  were  found 
In  25  cases.  The  same  risk  as- 
sessment applies  today.) 

Although  there  were  no 
claims  of  responsibility  yes- 
terday, It  was  accepted  that 
the  latest  wave  of  alerts  was 
part  of  toe  IRA's  pre-election 


Strategy  to  ranwp  wurriimmi 
inconvenience  with  mini- 
mum risk  and  without  fatali- 
ties which  could  damage  Sinn 
Fein’s  electoral  chances 
tomorrow. 

Leading  politicians  con- 
demned what  has  now  be- 
come one  of  the  routines  of 
the  election  campaign.  John 
Major  said:  ‘T  do  not  think 
the  British  nation  are  going 
to  be  moved  by  this.  They 
have  made  their  judgment  of 
toe  IRA-  They  are  not  going  to 
accept  that  Sinn  Fein  can  use 
the  ballot  boot  in  Northern  Ire- 
land and  threats  and  bombs 
there  and  elsewhere  on  toe 

Home  Secretary  Michael 
Howard  said:  “The  one  clear 
message  we  have  to  give  toe 


IRA  is  that  the  British  people 
will  never  give  in  to  pressure 
of  this  kind.  What  they  are 
doing  is  utterly  fUtfle.” 

Liberal  Democrat  leader 
Faddy  Ashdown  said:  "These 
are  futile,  stupid  acts  which 
will  achieve  absolutely  noth- 
ing. The  IRA  will  have  no  in- 
fluence on  the  general 
election.” 

Shadow  home  secretary 
Jack  Straw,  who  had  to  cancel 
a flight  to  Plymouth  because 
of  toe  alert  at  Gatwick,  said: 
“From  toe  reaction  of  people 
at  Gatwick,  I can  tell  the  IRA 
and  Sinn  Fein  that  their  ac- 
tivities are  stupid  and 
counter-productive  and  sim- 
ply stiffen  toe  resolve  of  the 
British  people  not  to  give  in 
to  terrorism.” 
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Brandon 
loses  out 
to  Boy 
George 


Alex  Bellos 


KIRK  Brandon  yes- 
terday lost  his  legal 
battle  against  Boy 
George  when  the 
High  Court  judged 
they  were  lovers  17  years  ago. 

Mr  Justice  Douglas  Brown 
said  there  was  overwhelming 
evidence  that  the  two  pop 
stars  had  a "brief.  passionate 
and  turbulent  physical  homo- 
sexual affair"  and  called 
Brandon,  who  admitted  that 
the  couple  shared  a bed  but 
denied  that  sex  took  place,  an 
unsatisfactory  witness. 

Brandon  was  suing  for  ma- 
licious falsehood  over  allega- 
tions of  homosexuality  in  Boy 
George's  1946  autobiography 
and  the  song  UnTmisbed  Busi- 
ness. in  which  he  sings:  “You 
walk  like  a jack  but  are  more 
than  a bit  of  a queen." 

Boy  George,  real  name 
George  O'Dowd,  who  became 
an  international  star  after  the 
affair,  said  Brandon  was 
humophobic  in  bringing  the 
action,  and  the  result  was  a 
"really  good  day  for  gay 
rights".  He  said  outside  the 
court:  “I'm  glad  it's  over.  I was 
telling  the  truth.  Kirk  is  nuts." 

Brandon,  who  found  lesser 
fame  with  Theatre  of  Hate 
and  Spear  of  Destiny,  said  he 
had  no  regrets  and  would  ap- 
peal In  a press  statement  en- 
titled "Homophobic  blond 
peroxide  poor  or  cult  rock 
siar""  he  said:  "Mr  O'Dowd  is 


a cold,  calculating  liar  with  I 
an  ability  to  make  people  see  I 
only  his  distorted  vision  of 
the  truth." 

He  also  hinted  that  he  was 
going  to  sue  in  the  US  — to 
which  Boy  George  com- 
mented: “Oh  my  God.  it’s  the 
night  of  the  living  dead." 

The  judge  awarded  costs 
against  Brandon,  of  south 
London,  which  could  amount 
to  £200.000,  some  of  which 
will  be  paid  by  legal  aid. 
Brandon  was  declared  bank- 
rupt in  1994  and  told  the  court 
he  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
anything  in  the  foreseeable 
future  — although  a friend 
was  handing  out  flyers  out- 
side the  court  for  a re-formed 
Theatre  of  Hate  tour  in  May. 

Mr  Justice  Douglas  Brown 
complimented  Brandon  on  ; 
the  way  he  bad  represented 
himself  "with  no  little  skill” 
but  said  his  case  fell  down  at 
almost  every  hurdle. 

He  said:  "I  am  satisfied  that 
[Brandon]  has  not  been  truth- 
ful about  his  physical 
relationship  with  Mr  O'Dowd, 
because  his  witness  state- 1 
meats  that  tell  or  the  stays  in 
the  squats  [together]  were 
misleading  and  lacking  in 
candour.  Mr  O'Dowd  gave ; 
evidence,  and  by  contrast  I 
am  confident  he  is  a truthflil 
witness." 

The  allegations  of  malice 
were  "quite  hopeless  and  J 
never  should  have  been ; 
made”.  He  said  the  reason  the 
i claim  was  malicious  false- 


Kirk  Brandon . . . ‘unsatisfactory  witness' facing  costs  that  could  amount  to  £200, 
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BRITAIN'S  prospects 

of  remaining  among 

the  world’s  top.  eco- 
nomic players  in  the 
Group  of  Seven  leading  indus- 
trial countries  if  it  refuses  to 
join-  the  European  single  car 
rency  were  called  Into  ques- 
tion last  night  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union  commissioner 
responsible  for  monetary 

imlnn. 

Yves-Thlbault  de  Silguy, 
the  French  commissioner  res- 
ponsible for  monetary  and 
economic  affairs,  said  that 
after  monetary  union-  the  G7 
could  become  the  G3.  with 
just  one  representative  from 
Europe  speaking  for  the 
single  currency.  HLs  intarven.- 
tion  is  likely  to  reverberate 
through  the  final  hours  of  the 
general  election  campaign, 
just  as  European  Commission 
president  Jacques  Santer's 
attack  on  Euro-ecepticism.did 
last  week. 

Mr  de  SUguy’s  remarks,  at 
8 meeting  in  Washington  hi»lH 
to  coincide  with  the  latest  G7 
gathering,  offered  a stark 
reminder  that  those  outside 
the  single  currency  risk  being 
sidelined  when  it  starts  at  the 
beginning  of 1999. 

Brttaih  is  one  of  the  G7 
member  states  but  the  com- 
missioner suggested  there 
need  only  be  three  partici- 
pants following  the  creation 
Of  tile  euro  — by  implication 
the  United  States,  Japan  and 
theEU. 

That  would  have  potential 
implications  for  Europe's 
three  other  members,  France, 
Germany  and  Italy  — not  to 
mention  the  seventh  member, 
Canaria  — though  all  three 
are  desperate  to.  joiii  the 
single  currency.  . 

Mr  de  Silguy  claimed  that 
monetary  union  would  help 
to  make  the  international 
monetary  system  more  stable 
and  streamlined,  creating  a 
“positive  sum  game"  for  the 
three  main  world  currencies, 
"the  dollar,  yen  and  euro . - 
Although  he  did  not  men- 
tion Britain  • by  name,  his 
speech,  while  , similar  , in  tone 
, to  previous  remarks,,  raised' 
-one  of  the  key  issues'  at  the 
heart  of  the  election  discus- 
sion of  the  single  currency  — 
Britain's  economic  prospects, 
and  potential  influence  if  it 
declines  to  give  up  the  pound 
1 for  tiie  euro. 


. He  said:  “One  question  has 
still  to  be  settled  before  Janu- 
ary l,  1999:.  What  will  be  the 
framework  forthis  coordina- 
tion? Should  the  G7  finance 
format  be  modified?  Should  a 

G3  he  created?” 

Arguing  that  the  spokes- 
man for  monetary  policy 
would  be  the  head  of  the 
European  central  bank.  Mr  de 
Silguy  said  there  would  also 
need  to  be  a . single  political 
representative. ' 

"It  will  be  essential  for  the 
euro  area  to  be  able  to  speak 
with  one  voice-....  The  US, 
Japan,  Canada  and  the  other 
countries  justifiably  expect  to 
deal  with  a eingift  spokesman 
for  the  economic  policy  con- 
ducted by  the  euro  area." 

Mr  de  Silguy  claimed  eco- 
nomic and  monetary  union 
were  irreversible  and  would 
not  be  altered.  He  told  the 
meeting,  organised  by  the  In- 
stitute of  International  Fi- 
nance: “The  determination  of 
European  heads  of  state  and 
government  to  create  the  euro 
in  Una  with  the  timetable  and 
conditions  in  the  Maastricht 
Treaty  is  rock  solid.  It  has 
never  waivered  . . . There  is 
no  longer  any  doubt  about  the 
arrival  of  the  euro." 

He  claimed  the  weight  of 
the  currency  area  would  be 
comparable  to,  or  slightly 
greater,  than  that  of  the  US, 
and  suggested  that  80  per  cent 
of  world  exports  would  -be  de- 
nominated in  euros.  Euro- 
pean central  banks  also  held 
30  per  cent  of  world  reserves, 
six  times  mote  than  the  US 
and  twice  as  much  as  Japan, 
he  pointed  out. 

r The  speech  marked  a 
second  intrusion  in  the  elec- 
tion campaign  by  a senior  EU 
figure,  following  Mr  Banter's 
criticism  of  the  doom  mer- 
chants of  Euro-scepticism  last 
week,  which  earned  the  repu- 
diation of  all  three  main  Brit- 
ish party  leaders.  Opinion  in 
Brussels  is  divided  over 
whether  the  president's 
remarks  were  unwitting  or  a 
sign  of  exasperation  anri  in- 
difference to  the  tone  of  the 
debate  in  Britain. 

Commissioners  argue  that 
they  cannot  be  expected  to 
keep  silent  just  because- their 
remarks  might  antagonise 
one  member  state  out  of  15. 
and  point  out  that  there  is  al- 
ways an  election  going  on 
somewhere,  so  that  if  they 
took  that  into  account  they 
would  never  say  anything. 


hood  and  not  libel  was  that 
legal  aid  was  available  for  the 
former  but  not  the  latter,  and 
the  fhets  were  twisted  to  fit  IL 

In  evidence,  the  court  was 
given  a colourful  insight  Into 
the  emerging  New  Romantic 
milieu  of  1980  and  1981.  Bran- 
don was  already  an  estab- 
lished “post-punk”  musician 
when  he  met  O’Dowd,  a poor 
transvestite  living  in  squats 
and  cloakroom  attendant  at 
the  club  BUtz. 

For  six  months  the  two 
were  close.  O'Dowd  said 
Brandon  was  the  love  of  his 
life  at  the  time,  and  they 
spent  at  least  100  nights 
together.  They  never  had  anal 
sex,  preferring  masturbation, 
oral  sex  and  rubbing  each 
other’s  erogenous  zones  with 
an  electric  hand  massage,  the 
court  was  told.  Several 


Do  you  really  want  to  sue  me? 


The  career  paths  of  Boy  George  end  Kirk  Brandon 
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friends  gave  evidence  that 
they  believed  O'Dowd  and 
Brandon  were  having  a gay. 
j affair,  although  none  saw  any 
| sex  acts  take  place. 

On  one  occasion  O'Dowd 
was  so  upset  that  the  relation- 
i ship  was  ending  that  he  threw 
a tin  of  paint  through  his  win- 
dow and  walked  30  miles  from 
cental  London  to  Staines, 
where  Brandon  was  staying. 

When  the  pair  split  up, 
Brandon  and  his  new  girl- 
friend avoided  bumping  into 
O’Dowd  for  fear  the  cross- 
! dressing  star  would  turn  vio- 
| lent,  the  court  heard. 

Details  of  the  gay  relation- 
ship appeared  in  newspapers 
and  magazines  over  the  past 
decade,  but  Brandon  decided 
to  sue  only  after  be  heard  Un- 
finished Business  on  the 
i album  Cheapness  and  Beauty. 

Kirk  Brandon 
also  hinted  that 
he  was  going  to 
sue  in  the  US  — 
to  which 
Boy  George 
commented; 

‘Oh  my  God,  it’s 
the  night  of  the 
living  dead’ 
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Insurance  industry  faces  £200bn  bill  for  cigarette  deaths 


continued  from  page  one 
cuver  more  than  100  insur- 
ance companies  named  as 
providing  ruverage  for 
tobacco  companies. 

Aside  from  providing  a 
fresh  financial  headache  For 
big  companies  such  as  Royal, 
Zurich  Insurance  and  Allianz 
of  Germany,  the  affair  is  set 


to  produce  another  crisis  at 
the  Lloyd's  of  London  insur- 
ance market,  which  previ- 
ously thought  it  had  ring- 
fenced  all  potential  smoking- 
related  claims,  but  which 
admitted  yesterday  that  it  is 
having  to  review  all  its  files. 

In  Canada,  the  local  div- 
ision of  Britain’s  best-known 


cigarette  manufacturer.  Impe- 
rial Tobacco,  has  already 
begun  preliminary  legal 
action  against  Commercial 
Union  and  American  Home 
Assurance. 

Details  of  the  awesome 
liability  faced  by  insurance 
companies  have  been  slow  to 
emerge  since  tobacco  firms. 
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Such  as  BAT.  have  been  keen 
to  fight  their  own  court  battles 
against  compensation  rfaima 
To  date,  the  cigarette-makers 
have  an  unbroken  record  in 
seeing  off  Claimants,  although 
recast  rulings  in  junior  Ameri- 
can courts  have  led  to  a 
review  of  the  potential  costs 
the  industry  faces. 


O 


‘The  people  whoVe  run  and  worked  in  this  place  believe 
in  something  special.  Cultures  need  places,  periods  need 
to  build  their  cathedrals.  The  Hacienda  has  been  that 
space,  a canvas  on  which  pop  culture  has  drawn  itself.’ 

Happy  birthday  to  the  club  that  defined  a generation 


Get  behind  the 
soundbites,  spin  doctors 
and  scare  mongers. 
Read  the  Election  Guide 
in  the  Guardian- 
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Mandy  AUwood,  32,  and  her  lover  PaulHudson,  38,  at  their  home  in  Wimbledon,  south  London,  yesterday  when  Ms  Allwood  described  her  joy  at  being  pregnant  again,  foy  natural  means’ 
Six  months  ago  she  lost  octuplets  conceived  with  the  aid  of  fertility  drugs.  Mr  Hudson  called  the  pregnancy  *a  total  finks’,  adding:  1 did  my  bit  and  she  did  hers*  photoovph:  garry  weass* 


Drugs  inquest  stopped 


DPP  to  study  treatment  of  man 
who  died  in  detoxification  clinic 


Ovran  Bowcott 


THE  Inquest  into  the 
man  who  survived  the 
IRA's  Aldwych,  Lon- 
don, bus  tvwnh  only  to 
die  eight  months  later  In  a 
private  drug  detoxification 
clinic  was  halted  yesterday 
and  referred  to  file  Director  of 
Public  Prosecutions. 

Resorting  to  the  unnsnsl 
procedure,  the  Westminster 
coroner  Paul  Knapman  said 
evidence  "had  emerged  about 
Brendan  Woolhead's  final 
days  and  the  hearing  was  “ap- 
proaching the  possibility  of 
criminal  matters". 

Two  independent  experts 
had  told  the  inquest  they 


were  certain  the  heroin  ad- 
dict aged  34,  from  Swords, 
County  Dublin,  had  died  as  a 
result  of  treatment  received 
at  the  Wellbeck  hospital  in 
Marylebone.  They  described 
the  regime  he  underwent  as 
grossly  negligent  and  very 
dangerous. 

Evidence  would  be  submit- 
ted to  the  DPP  or  the  Crown 
Prosecution  Service  for  scru- 
tiny to  mnsMpr  whether  any 
charges  should  be  laid.  Dr 
Knapman  said. 

Mr  Wodhead  suffered  ex- 
tensive head  and  pelvic  inju- 
ries when  the  double  decker 
bus  on  which  he  was  travel- 
ling exploded  on  February  18 
last  year. 

The  device  — probably  des- 


tined for  the  nearby  Royal 
Courts  of  Justice  — was  deto- 
nated accidentally.  Trilling  the 
bomber  Edward  O'Brien,  21, 
of  Gorey,  County  Wexford, 
instantly. 

The  allegation  of  negligent 
treatment  came  from  Griffith. 
Edwards  of  the  Maudsley  hos- 
pital. An  expert  in  addiction 
behaviour,  he  said  the  Well- 
beck  hospital  had  made 
"manifestly  false”  dating 
about  Mr  Woolhead’s 
treatment 

A second  expert  from  the 
Maudsley,  Robert  Kerwin, 
added  that  he  was  certain  Mr 
Wodhead  died  as  a result  <f 
the  "reckless”  way  he  had 
been  treated. 

Gary  Gerson,  consultant 
anaesthetist  at  the  Wellbeck, 
said  he  was  not  told  that  Mr 
Woolhead  — who  had  booked. 
In  for  treatment  to  wean  him 
off  heroin  — had  suffered 


recent  severe  head  injuries. 

On  October  3 last  year,  30 
hours  after  the  “ultra-rapid 
opiate  de-toxification”  began, 
using  15  different  drugs,  he 
went  into  a convulsion  and 
his  heart  stopped. 

The  inquest  heard  that  Mr 
Wodhead  had  agreed  with 
doctors  he  could  take  a hit  of 
heroin  as  long  as  it  was  be- 
fore lam. 

He  said  the  radical  with- 
drawal “cure”  involves  giv- 
ing a general  anaesthetic  over 
six  hours  so  addicts  are  un- 
conscious while  suffering  the 
worst  symptoms  of  “cold  tur- 
key" withdrawal. 


Dr  Knapman  adjourned  the 
14  days,  but  hud 


hearing  for 
jurors  it  was  unlikely  there 
would  be  further  develop- 
ments for  up  to  two  months.  If 
no  prosecution  follows,  the 
same  jury  win  be  asked  to 
reconvene. 


Brunei  may 
axe  courses 


in  chemistry 
and  physics 


John  Carvel 
Education  EiStor 


RUNEL  has  become 
the  first  university  to 
^acknowledge  plans  to 
stop  teaching  physics 
and  chemistry  to  undergradu- 
ates after  cuts  in  government 
research  grants  and  difficulty 
in  recruiting  students. 

The  university  in  Middle- 
sex — named  after  the  I9th 
century  engineer  — was 
founded  in  1966  as  a centre  of 
technological  excellence.  It 
made  its  name  offering  ap- 
plied science  and  engineering 
degrees,  but  has  since  diversi- 
fied into  the  social  sciences 
and  other  more  popular 
subjects. 

Although  a few  other  uni- 
versities have  plans  to  dose  a 
single  science  department, 
none  has  yet  envisaged  drop- 
ping undergraduate  courses 
in  the  two  core  sciences. 
Brunei  is  one  of  a handful  of* 
fering  sandwich  degrees  in 
physics  and  chemistry. 

Phillipa  Le  Marquand,  the 
university's  spokeswoman, 
said  a working  party  of  sailor 
academics  had  "recom- 
mended closure  of  the  physics 
and  chemistry  departments 
in  their  present  form".  A deci- 
sion would  be  made  by  the 
university  council  in  July. 

The  working  party  was 
looking  at  how  a nucleus  of 
staff  might  continue  to  offer 
postgraduate  courses  hi  phys- 
ics and  chemistry,  but  jtt  pro- 
posed that  undergraduate 
teaching  should  stop  once  stu- 
dents starting  in  September 
qualified  in  four  years'  time. 
“Staff  within,  the  new  group- 
ing would  manage  the  run- 
down and  ensure  that  teach- 
ing was  as  good  as  it  could  be 
over  the  next  four  years."  she 
said. 

Brunei,  whose  alumni  in- 
clude the  comedian  Jo  Brand, 
has  been  trying  to  shed  its 
image-as  a technological  uni- 
versity. It  has  12.000  students 


at  Uxbridge  and  three  other 
campuses. 

The  university  runs  the 
Rambert  dance  centre  and 
has  an  expanding  department 
of  sports  science.  But  Ms  Le 
Marquand  denied  an  allega- 
tion sent  anonymously  to  the 
Guardian  that  the  physical 
sciences  were  being  cut  to 
make  room  for  more  sports 
undergraduates. 

The  physics  and  chemistry 
departments  won  low  ratings 
in  a recent  research  assess- 
ment by  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Funding  Council  and 
would  not  have  the  resources 
to  build  up  staff  to  a more 
effective  level,  she  said. 

Figures  released  yesterday 
by  the  Higher  Education  Sta- 
tistics Agency  showed  a fur- 
ther l per  cent  foil  in  under- 
graduates studying  the 
physical  sciences:  49,100  full- 
time first-degree  students, 
compared  with  89,900  in  busi- 
ness and  administrative  stud- 
ies. and  69,800  in  social,  eco- 
nomic and  political  studies. 

The  Institute  of  Physics 
said  there  were  plans  to  scale 
down  or  merge  physics  de- 
partments at  the  universities 
of  Coventry,  de  Montfort, 
East  Anglia  and  Birkbeck 
College.  London.  "The  reduc- 
tion in  the  total  number  of 
courses  in  an  ad  hoc  fashion 
dictated  by  local  conditions  is 
of  considerable  concern,  par- 
ticularly if  very  good  depart- 
ments with  a solid  reputation 
for  teaching  and  research  are 
lost  in  the  process."  it  said. 

Tlie  Royal  Society  of  Chem- 
istry said  Essex  and  Leeds 
Metropolitan  universities 
were  considering  a halt  to 
recruitment  of  chemistry 
undergraduates,  but  it  was 
not  aware  of  any  establish- 
ments where  both  physics 
and  chemistry  were  affected. 
• The  institute  of  Physics 
yesterday  announced  a 
£500.000  project  to  reconsider 
the  curriculum  for  16  to  19- 
year-olds  to  make  the  subject 
more  attractive. 


Family  tragedy 

hits  Aberfan 


Christopher  El Hott 


ETECTIVES  in  south 
Wales  are  investigating 
whether  a father  stran- 
gled his  wife  before  deliber- 
ately driving  his  son.  aged 
nine,  into  a bridge  wall  with 
such  force  that  the  car  dis- 
lodged stonework,  burst  into 
flames  and  inT|«i  both. 

The  deaths  of  Gary  Caple, 
aged  44,  his  42-year-old  wife, 
Lauren,  and  their  son,  James, 
Is  the  worst  tragedy  to  hit  the 
village  of  Aberfan  since  1M 
people,  most  of  them  children, 
died  31  years  ago  when  a coal 
tip  slid  on  to  file  primary 
school.  Detectives  last  night 
said  they  were  not  looking  for 
anyone  else  in  connection 
with  the  three  deaths. 

Police  discovered  the  body 
of  Mrs  Caple.  a former  nanny, 
in  the  family's  terrace  home 
in  the  village  when  they  went 
to  break  the  news  of  the  fetal 
crash,  which  happened  six 
miles  away  on  the  Cardiff  to 
Merthyr  Tydfil  trunk  road  at 
12^0  am  yesterday 
She  was  found  strangled 
and  with  serious  head  inju- 
ries in  a bedroom.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  minutes  after  her 
murder  Mr  Caple,  a gas  engi- 
neer. pulled  James  into  their 
car  and  set  off  for  the  bridge 
at  Quaker's  Yard. 

Formal  identification  of  the 
bodies  was  delayed  because  of 
file  severity  of  the  crash  and 
the  fire,  which  halted  trains 


on  the  South  Wales  valley  rail 
line  while  repairs  were  made 
to  the  bridge. 

On  the  night  of  the  murder 
Mrs  Caple’s  son  by  a previous 
marriage,  Jonathan,  aged  15, 
was  staying  with  his  grand- 
parents, Bill  and  Elaine 
Parry,  200  yards  from  the 
family  home. 

Mr  Caple’s  British  Gas  van 
was  parked  opposite  his 
house,  which  has  been  up  for 
sale  since  Christmas  for 
£35,000. 

A neighbour.  Margaret 
Wiltshire,  who  lost  a son  and 
grandson  in  the  Aberfan  di- 
saster, said:  "This  has 
brought  it  all  back  to  me.  This 
village  has  seen  more  than 
enough  tragedy,  and  now  it 
has  come  to  us  again.  I broke 
down  in  tears  when  1 heard 
that  little  boy  had  died  too. 

’They  seemed  like  a per- 
fectly happy,  loving  couple,  a 
nice,  respectable  family.” 

Another  neighbour.  Ann 
England,  said  of  fho  family 
“They  used  to  go  out  for 
walks,  with  James  next  to 
them  on  his  bike.  We*ve  been 
neighbours  for  years,  and  I 
never  heard  of  a cross  word 
between  them." 

Detective  Superintendent 
Terry  Ewmgton,  heading  30 
officers  on  the  Investigation, 
said:  “This  appears  to  be  an 
extremely  distressing  family 
tragedy. 

“We  have  officers  trained 
in  bereavement  to  help  rela- 
tives, who  are  very  shocked.” 


British  bands  face 
‘rip-off  without 
business  training 


Donald  MacLeod 
Education  Conwapondent 


BRITISH  bands  and  art- 
ists will  be  ripped  off  in 
an  increasingly  cut- 
throat market  unless  they 
and  their  managers  improve 
their  business  skills  and  legal 
knowledge,  according  to  a 
study  commissioned  by  the 
Government.  » 

The  boom  in  sales,  im- 
proved economic  conditions 
and  rhp  rising  numbers  of 
teenagers  could  not  continue. 
Leeds  Metropolitan  universi- 
ty academics  warned. 

Their  report,  published  yes- 
terday, was  produced  for  the 
Department  for  Education 
and  Employment  and  the  In- 
ternational Managers’  Forum 
(IMF),  which  represents 
about  500  independent  man- 
agers and  promoters. 

Last  year  the  global  music 
market  increased  sales  by  10 
per  cent  to  an  estimated  40 
billion  dollars,  with  the  “big 
five"  — BMG,  EML  Polygram, 
Sony  and  Warner  — gaining 
most  • 

The  report  predicted  that  as 
sales  fall  in  future,  companies 
will  squeeze  royalties  and  try 
to  boost  profit  margins. 

The  £2.5  billion  British 
music  industry  generates 
115,000  Jobs  but  there  is  little 
training  for  the  “cottage  In- 
dustries” of  artists  and  their 
managers  who  are  the  cre- 
ative source  of  this  wealth, 
according  to  Mike  Campbell, 
director  of  the  university’s 
policy  research  institute. 
“They  need  to  try  to  develop 
their  «iriTls  as  managers  to 
help  them  negotiate  or  they 
will  get  ripped  off  by  the  cor- 


porations,” he  said.  He  added 
there  was  great  demand  for 
training  from  music  manag- 
ers but  they  were  not  con- 
vinced colleges  were  provid- 
ing good  courses  at  times  they 
could  cope  with. 

Producer  and  artist  Jona- 
than King  dismissed  the 
report  saying  the  last  thing 
the  industry  needed  was  more 
“been  counters”.  “The  whole 
basis  of  the  music  business  is 
still  talent.”  . 

Britain  was  bad  at  training 
people  as  entrepreneurs,  said 
Mark  Featherstone-Wltty, 
head  of  Paul  McCartney's  Liv- 
erpool Institute  of  Performing 
Arts  (UPA).  “We  have  been 
bedevilled  by  bands  getting 
together  and  playing  a few 
gigs  and  giving  the  record 
contract  to  the  driver  of  the 
van.  If  you  are  starting  a band 
you  don’t  have  a duff  drum- 
mer. Why  have  a duff 
manager?” 

He  said  UPA  trained  all 
students  in  business,  legal 
and  financial  skills  as  well  as 
promoting  and  organising 
tours. 

The  IMF,  alarmed  about  the 
spread  of  second  rate  music 
management  courses,  is  start- 
ing to  offer  its  own. 

Manager  Harvey  Goldsmith 
said  the  music  business  was 
more  complex  than  when  he 
started  in  the  Sixties  and  he 
advised  young  people  to  get 
training.  The  IMF  initiative 
was  a chance  for  file  industry 
to  “grow  up".  He  added:  “You 
have  to  learn  to  be  a lawyer 
and  an  accountant,  read  a 
contract  and  understand  tax. 
organise  a business  and 
understand  psychology  — as 
well  as  being  a nanny  and  wet 
nappy  service." 


Dire  straits 


Aids  cure  hopes  raised 
in  chimpanzee  trials 


Tbn  Radfonl 
Science  Editor 


MEW  kind  of  vaccine 
. abased  on  DNA  has  blocked 
the  Aids  virus  in  chimpan- 
zees, US  researchers  claim 
today.  They  report  in  Nature 
Medicine  that  the  vaccine's 
effectiveness  is  “unprece- 
dented” in  a primate  species 
susceptible  to  HTV-1. 

The  report  raises,  once 
again,  hopes  for  a vaccine.  It 
also  confirms  the  promise  of 
“genetic”  vaccines  — already 
being  tried  against  herpes,  in- 
fluenza, certain  cancers  and 
HIV-1  at  - the  University  of 


Pennsylvania  medical  centre. 
The  results  follow  other  en- 
couraging reports. 

Genetic,  or  DMA,  vaccines 
use  genes  from  a weakened  vi- 
rus. rather  than  the  proteins 
produced  by  those  genes.  The 
researchers  hnwnnriawa  chim- 
panzees— human's  nearest  rot- 
ative — then  dosed  them  with 
250  times  the  HIV  needed  to 
cause  infection. 

They  used  a test  that  could 
detect  500  copies  of  the  virus 
in  a millilitre  of  blood  on  two 
of  file  animals,  and  could  de 
tact  nothing.  An  infected  ani- 
mal which  had  not  been  im- 
munised had  io.ooo  virus 
copies  per  millilitre. 


Lou  Reed:  won  song  rights  David  Bowie:  royalties  shock 


P Independent  record  com- 
pany Factory  made  a loss  on 
the  biggest  selling  single  of 
all  time.  Blue  Monday  by 
New  Order,  because  the 

packaging  was  “too 
expensive”. 

P Lon  Reed  fought  a 12- 
year  lawsuit  to  regain 
rights  to  Walk  on  the  Wild 
Side.  “We  wanted  rock  and 
roll  and  we  were  going  to 
make  a record  and  no  one 
paid  any  attention  past 
there.”  he  explained. 

□ George  Michael  had  a 
bitter  court  battle  with 
Sony  to  break  what  he 
regarded  as  an  oppressive 
contract  that  restricted  his 
artistic  freedom  for  the 
whole  of  his  career.  In  five 
years  his  royalties  were 
nearly  £17  million  but 


Sony’s  cut  was  £95.5  mil- 
lion, his  lawyer  told  the 
High  Court  He  secured 
release. 

□ David  Bowie  signed  a 
contract  that  would  have 
meant  his  children  paying 
royalties  after  his  death. 

□ A five  year  delay  be- 
tween the  Stone  Roses' ac- 
claimed first  album  and 
their  second  was  partly 
spent  suing  their  record 
company  and  signing  for 
another  one.  The  group 
complained  they  had  not 
seen  the  £10  million  ad- 
vance paid  to  them  by  their 
new  US  record  company. 
“Money  runs  through  your 
fingers,”  said  singer  lan 
Brown,  who  once  gave 
£100,000  to  passers-by  in 
Manchester. 


The  English 
Patient  tops 
the  poll  again 


THE  English  Patient 
completed  an  extraor- 
dinary year  by  carry- 
ing off  three  British 
Academy  of  Film  and  Televi- 
sion Arts  awards  at  the  Royal 
Albert  Han  last  night 
But  in  a surprise  after  its 
Oscars  triumph  in.  Holly- 
wood, the  film  director, 
Anthony  Mlnghelte,  felted  to 
win  the  best  director  award, 
which  went  to  Joel  Coen  for 
Fargo.  MlngheHa  had  to  be 
content  with  best  film,  pre- 
sented by  Michael  Caine. 

Juliet  Binoche  won  the  best 
supporting  actress  award  for 
her  rote  In  The  English  Pa- 
tient. and  burst  into  tears  as 
she  received  It.  It  was  a repeat 
of  the  Oscars,  when  she  de- 
feated Lauren  Bacall,  nomi- 
nated for  her  role  in  The  Mir- 
ror Has  Two  Faces. 

Hundreds  of  stars  turned 
out  and  a throng  autograph 
hunters  fey  in  wait  for  for  the 
HoUywood-style  entrances. 

Many  of  the  celebrities,  in- 
cluding David  Jason,  had 
flown  in  from  the  Montireux 
television  festival  in  Switzer- 
land especially  for  the  event. 


Diana  Ross  turned  heads 
with  her  new  purple  hair- 
style. and  Ursula  AJidress, 
Caroline  Ahemc  and  Llnforu 
Christie  were  keenly  sought 
after.  Two  stars  who  could 
not  be  there  were  The  English 

Patient’s  leads.  Ralph 

Fiennes,  nominated  for  best 
actor,  is  playing  Ivanov  In 
Moscow,  and  Kristin  Scott 
Thomas,  nominated  for  best 
actress,  who  is  shooting  The 
Horse  Whisperer  opposite 
Robert  Radford. 

Comedian  Eddie  board  ar- 
rived in  a pinstripe  Jacket 
without  a shirt.  Asked  what 
had  become  ofit,  he  said:  "It’s 
been  eaten.” 

After  being  snubbed  at  the 
Oscars,  the  other  British  suc- 
cess oflast  year.  Mike  Leigh’s 
Cannes  winner.  Secrets  and 
Lies,  won  two  Baftas.  Leigh 
won  the  award  for 
best  original  screenplay  while 
Brenda  Blethyn  won  the  best 
actress  award. 

The  hugely-popular  Only 
Fools  and  Horses  won  best 
comedy  programme,  while  its 
star,  David  Jason,  picked  up 
best  comedy  performance. 


Geoffrey  Rush  was  awarded  a best  actor  Baftafor  his  role 
in  the  film  Shine,  following  on  from  his  Oscar  triumph 


News  in  brief 


One  dead,  two  hurt 
in  chemical  blast 


ONE  MAN  died  and  two  were  injured  In  an  explosion  and  fire  at 
a chemical  works  in  Bletchley  in  Buckinghamshire  yesterday . 
A black  cloud  rose  over  the  area,  and  radio  warnings  were 
given  for  local  schools  and  residents  to  keep  doors  and  windows 
closed  until  it  cleared. 

Seventy  fire  fighters  took  three  hours  to  bring  the  fire  under 
control.  The  dead  man  was  found  an  hour  later.  Two  workers 
were  taken  to  Mfltan Keynes  hospital  with  bums.  One  was 
transferred  to  Stoke  MandevfHe  burns  unit 

Factories  near  the  Kemast  Chemicals  Ltd  works  were 
cleared,  and  people  warned  tokeep  doors  and  windows  closed. 
A police  spokeswoman  said:  “This  was  a precautionary  mea- 
sure. The  risk  was  minor.” 


Morality  ‘had  no  bearing’ 


A CONSULTANT  yesterday  told  an  Inquiry  Into  the  death  of 
Michelle  Paul,  aged  15,  that  morality  had  played  no  partln  the 
decision  not  to  give  her  a liver  transplant  but  her  record  of  drug- 

laWngliari  fawn  fafewi  tntnawnTnf 

Niall  Ftalayson  contradicted  testimony  given  the  Aberdeen 
inquiry  by  the  gill’s  mother  and  grandmother  that  he  had  told 
them  she  was  excluded  “on  moral  grounds".  She  died  from  liver 
failure  23  days  after  taking  half  an  ecstasy  tablet 

Dr  Fihlayson  said  that  the  Aberdeen  teenager’s  history  of  drug 
abuse — temazepam,  cannabis  and  ecstasy — and  truancy  meant 
that  a new  liver  might  have  beer wasted  on  her.  Forty-eight 
pafienteonSdinburgh  Royal  Infirmary  had  died  over  1995  while 
waiting  fbrtran^plants.  “When  one  decides  about  taking  a chance 
on  an  individuaLand  string  them  a liver,  one  baa  to  ask  what  one 
of  those  48  people  and  thefr  relatives  would  say  if  they  hada  voice 
in  this  court,"  Dr  Etolaysan  said.  — ErkndCtouston 


Model  robbed  in  street 


WONDERBRA model  Caprice,  aged  24,  was  robbed  and  her 
boyfriend  attacked  byfhree  hooded  youths  outside  their  borne  in 
Hlghgate.  north  London,  cm  Sunday  night 
Her  friend,  thoughtto  be  Robert  Tchengufr,  a property  devel- 
oper,  aged  35,  was  hit  with  a bottle  as  the  youths  stale  a watch, 
mobile  phone  and  her  handbag.  The  couple  were  taken  to  hospital 
but  released  after  treatment  The  model  was  said  to  have  been  too 
upset  to  work  on  Monday,  but  attended  a shoot  yesterday.  Police 
believed  the  robbers  may  have  spotted  the  expensive  watch  worn 

by  Caprice’s  companion,  and  followed  their  Range  Rover  home. 


NHS  chief  sees  No.  1 0 change 


THE  NHS  official  in  charge  of  introducing  local  pay  for  nurses 
has  quit  ahead  of  a possible  change  of  government.  Ken  Jarrold, 
aged  48,  director  afhuman  resources  for  the  NHS  executive,  is 
to  become  chief  executive  of  County  Durham  health  authority, 
near  his  home  in  Stockton-on-Tees. 

For  three  years  he  had  pushed  for  the  break-up  of  national 
pay  structures  for  all  except  doctors.  Labour  wants  a "national 
framework”  with  "local  flexibility’.  — DaoidBrindle 


Army  drivers  cleared 


TWO  army  drivers  have  be«i  cleared  of  Mame  for  accidents  In 
Bosnia  in  which  they  and  two  oths-  soldiers  dledas  thelr  ar- 
moured  vehicles  plunged  down  mountains  near  Gorazda  in  1S94. 

Amfritaryboardof  Inquiry  had  blamed  "driver  error”.  But 
after  a campaign  by  the  men’s  families,  a review  ordered  by  the 
aimed  forces  minister . Nicholas  Soames.  has  found  insufficient 
evidence  to  determine  the  cause.  — DaoidFairhaU 


£20m  of  heroin  seized 


A TWO-MONTH  undercover  operation  by  Customs  and  Excise 
yesterday  uncovered  a record  £20  million  of  heroin. 

The  25okfloe  of  heroin  were  in  boxes  used  to  import  clothing 

that  had  been  stored  in  an  industrial  unit  to  Hornsey  innorth 
London.  Two Turkish  nationals  living  in  Loodan  were  arrested 
by  investigation  watching  the  unit 
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Indiscreet  charm  of  the  black  pope 
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David  Hirst  in  Khartoum  hears  Sudan's  ruler 
weave  eloquent  arabesques  to  dismiss  the 
condemnation  of  his  country  as  a terrorist  state 


SUDAN,  is  interna- 
tionally branded  as 
a terrorist  state. 
Uganda,  Eritrea  and 
Ethiopia  furnish 
money,  weapons,  even  troops 
to  a Sudanese  opposition 
which  is  fighting  not  only  In 
the  African  south,  hut,  of  late, 
in  the  Arab  north  too. 

For  the  capital  of  a country 
under  such  siege,  Khartoum 
is  a remarkably  relaxed,  al- 
most sleepy,  place.  Hardly 
■ anyone  guards  the  residences 
of  high  officials  or  the  dilapi- 
dated but  imposing  NUeside 
public  buildings  barely 
changed  since  British  days.  It 
is  amazingly  easy  to  enter  the  ; 
national  assembly  and  head,  j 
without  bureaucratic  hin- 


drance, to  the 'man  who  rules 
Africa’s  largest  country. 

That  is  not  the  soldier-pres- 
ident Omar  but  Has- 

sah  Turabi,  a lawyer.  No  por- 
traits of  him  adorn  civil  ser- 
vants' offices,  let  alone  streets 
more  disfigured  by  giant 
Coca-Cola  ads  then  the  exhor- 
tations of  militant  Islam 

Until  last  year,  when  he  be- 
came Speaker  of  the  assembly 
by  a mysterious,  Islam!  cally- 
inspired  process  of  “silent 
consensus”,  be  occupied  no 
substantive,  official  position. 
And,  true  to  the  spirit  of  the 
place.  Dr  Turabi  seems  the 
most  relaxed,  most  cheerful  of 
men,  serenely  convinced,  as 
an  admirer  of  Arnold  Toyn- 
bee, that,  in  the  challenge 


response  at  great  historical 
processes,  be  wifi  triumph 
over  any  adversities. 

Can  such  an  amiable  fellow 
really  be  a mastermind  of  in- 
ternational terror?  Possibly, 
no  doubt  But  if  so,  the  villain 
is  wen  hidden  behind  the  en- 
gaging demeanour  of  a very 
learned,  eloquent,  opinion- 
ated, slightly  eccentric  profes- 
sor; (me  who,  by  his  own  ad- 
mission, fainted  at  bis  first 
sight  of  a limb  being  hacked 
off  in  accordance  with  hudud, 
the  Islamic  penal  code  which 
has  been  nffiftiany  in  force 
since  the  1980s  but  under  m™ 
Is  no  longer  really  applied. 

Dr  Turabi  never  stops  talk- 
ing and,  a graduate  of  both 
London  University  and  the 


Sorbozme,  he  speaks  in  verbal 
arabesques  as  idiomatic  in 
English  and-French  as  they 
are  in  his  native  tongue. 

Unassuming  in  person,  he  < 
iS  nonetheless  grand  ino*  in  | 

his  vision  of  “resurgent 
Islam”  and  his  prophetic  role 
in  promoting  it  So  what  he 
has  to  say  is  necessarily  sen- ; 
ous,  indeed  portentous.  But  < 
an  intrinsic,  perhaps  a 
studied,  part  of  his  charm  is  | 
that  he  finds  such  sardonic, 
colourful  ways  to  say  it 

He  is  marvellously  indis- 
creet, and  what  makes  his  In- 
discretions additionally  ap- 1 
pealing  is  the  impartiality 
with  which  he  dispenses 
them.  They  are  directed  as 
much  at  bis  fellow  Muslims, 
even  his  fellow  fundamental- . 
ists  — a label  he  utterly . 
rejects  — as  at  the  Christian  ! 
West  Well,  not  quite.  For  he 
does.seem  to  hold  the  Ameri- 
cans in  Special  disdain,  call- 
ing them  “very  ignorant”. 


Among  Europeans  the  Spa- : 
niah  are  devoid  oCantHsIamic, , 
post-colonial  raimptoses.  the ; 
Italians  are  not  bad,  but  the , 
British  and  French  — their) 
“product”  though  be  admits  | 
himself  to  be  — they  “need  to 

ffhimy  their  dwrarter", 

Still,  despite  the  secular 
materialism  of  “post-Chris- 
tian European  civilization”, 
he  found  “very  positive  as- 
pects” in  it  It  had  “very 
reasonable  models  of  democ- 
racy” not  very  different  from 
his  own  Islamic  one.  j 

Far  Dr  Turabi  does  not 
merely  use  the  word  “democ- 
racy” — a Western  concept 
most  Islamists  treat  with  deep 
suspicion.  He  says  that  if, 
through  democratic  process, 
the  Sudanese  people  decided.  j 
say,  to  legalise  alcohol  again, 
then  legalised  it  must  be.  But, 
of  course,  they  wouldn't  — 
their  Islamic  convictions 
were  now  too  deep  tor  that. 

Yes,  he  knew  he  was  anath- , 


An  Islamic  pariah  state 


• Sudan  is  on  the  US  list  of 
states  sponsoring  terrorism. 

accused  of  cultivating  and 
sheltering  Islamist  groups 
advocating  violence  against 

their  own  governments. 

• Khartoum  has  failed  to 
hand  over  to  Ethiopia  three 
men  accused  of  trying  to 

kin  Egypt’s  President  Mu- 
barak in  June  1995.  Sudan 
says  It  cannot  find  them. 

• At  Egypt's  instigation, 
sanctions  were  imposed 


ema  in  the  West.  "The  black 
pope  — that  is  what  they  call 
me.”  He  seemed  amused  at 
this.  But.  really.  It  was  a 
shame  the  West  backed  gov- 
ernments that  were  pro-West- 
ern in  form  only,  “not  in  phi- 
losophy. system,  in  their 
democracy,  liberation  of 


last  summer  by  the  UN  Se- 
curity Council  restricting 
the  number  of  Sudanese 
diplomats  serving  abroad. 

• Dr  Turabi  has  dismissed 
the  threat  of  economic 
sanctions,  saying  Sudan 
can  do  without  foreign 
trade.  But  Arab  countries 
fear  Xraql-style  starvation. 

• After  a 1989  coup,  Omar 
Bashir  was  elected  presi- 
dent last  year.  Opponents 
said  the  voting  was  a sham. 


women,  or  tolerance  of  Chris- 
tianity — like  ours”. 

Ablations  against  Sudan 
were  “pure  Invention”,  espe- 
cially the  key  one  — that  H 
plotted  the  bid  to  kill  President 
Hosni  Mubarak  in  Addis 
Ababa  two  years  ago.  That  was 
actually  Mubarak's  invention. 


The  fact  was  that  double 
standards  ruled  the  world. 
There  was  democracy,  parlia- 
ments, in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. But  not  at  the  UN.  What 
better  proof  than  the  external 
aggression  of  which  Sudan 
was  now  victim?  "Where  did 
those  Ethiopian  tanks  at 
Kurma  la  rebel-occupied 
town]  come  from?  Did  they 
drop  from  the  sky.1  This  is  not 
justice,  this  Ls  Just  politics, 
Just  pretexts.” 

Yes.  he  did  back  Algeria's 
Islamists,  though  he  deplored 
their  un- Islamic  atrocities. 
And  they  would  triumph.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  North  Af- 
rica would  be  “Isbtmicurd . . . 
1 have  no  duubt  about  that  “ 
Wouldn't  that  be  a real 
threat  to  the  West? 

“Why?  Because,  since 
Roman  times,  the  West  has 
believed  in  power  and  aggres- 
sion? It  should  rethink  its  tral- 
I ues.  Go  back  to  'loving  thy 
! neighbour  as  thyself.  ” 
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EU  returns  Its 
envoys  to  Iran, 
with  a warning 


lan  Black  In  London  and 
John  Palmar  In  Luaambourg 
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“ ^^■URQPEAN  UNION  gov- 
Y;  ^M**Tnmgnfg  dosed  ranks 
. ■■  yesterday,  approving 
the  swift  return  of  their  own 
- ambassadors  to  Tehran  but 
T._  agreeing  to  ban  ministerial 
yisifa  to  or  from  Iran  and  to 
-crack  down  on  Iranian  inteUi- 
- tamed  activity.' 
i Their  foreign  ministers 
called  ah  Iran  to  respect  Inter- 
■ . national  law  and  nuclear  non- 

proliferation agreements  and 
...  refrain  from  terrorism,  but 
feflfitUq  take  economic  action 
in  response  to  evidence  of  of- 
ficially sanctioned  murders. 

_ All  15  member  states  with- 
drew their  envoys  after  a Ger- 
' man  court  ruling  on  April  10 
which  linked  the  Iranian 
. .leadership  to  the  assassina- 
tion. of  three  Kurdish  dissi- 
dents and  a translator  in  the* 
Mykonos  restaurant  in  Ber- 

Itntn  1009 

“There  was  consensus  that 
the  ambassadors  could  go 
back . .*.  from  today,"  the  Ger- 
man foreign  minister.  Klaus 
TOnkel,  said. 

They  confirmed  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  EU*s  “critical  dia- 
logue” with  Iran  and  the  ex- 
isting arms  embargo.  But 
only  forceful  intervention  by 
Mr  Kjnkel  overcame  French 
objections  to  tbe  ban  on  vis- 
its. Paris  wants  its  burgeon- 
ing trade  relationship  to  con- 
tinue unabated. 

“The  French  were  really 
trying  to  wriggle  away  from 
that  but  they  were  put  in 
tbeir  box  by  Kinkel."  said  one 
diplomat 

Italy  and  Greece  were  also 
unhappy  with  the  measures. 

Co-operation  to  ensure  that 
visas  are  not  Issued  to  “Irani- 
ans with  intelligence  or  secu- 
rity functions”  was  agreed, 
despite  fears  that  retaliation 


Turkish  PM  is 
‘ready  for  poll’ 
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■■TURKEY'S  first  Islamist 
H prime  minister  said  yes- 
■ terday  that  be  was 
ready  for  early  elections,  as 
-cgffliiar  rivals  plotted  replac- 
ing his  government  with  a 
new  coalition  and  the  mili- 
tary put  him  under  further 
pressure  with  a fresh  warning 
against  tebimlc  extremism. 

"Today,  at  any  moment, 
whoever  wants  it,  we  are 
ready  for  elections,”  Necmet- 
tin  Erbakan  told  MP3  of  his 
pro-Islamic  Welfare  Party. 

He  said  the  lO-month  gov- 
ernment had  the ' support  of 
70  per  cent  of  Turks,  and  was 
the  only  administration 
capable  of  soMag  Turkey's 
problems.  • • ” 

At  an  unprecedented  brief- 
ing of  foreign  correspondents 
and  leading  Turkish  journal- 
ists. the  armed  forces  sakl  the 
struggle  against  Islam  ic  fun- 
damentalism was  a fight  for 
the  survival  of  the  74-yearold 
secular  republic. 

“The  elimination  of  flinoa- 
mentalism  Is  a matter  of  life 
or  death  for  Turkey  ” said 
General  Kenan  Deniz. 

Opposition  leaders  began  a 
round  at  meetings  aimed  at 
finding  an  alternative  to  Wel- 
fare’s coalition  with  Tansu 
Ciller's  centre-right  True 
Path  Party-  „ • . ... 

Mesut  Yilmaz,  leader  of  the 
main  opposition  Motherland 
Party,  said  after  meeting  Bu- 
lent  Ecevit  of  the  Democratic 
Left  that  a formula  had  been 
agreed. 

“To  remove  this  govern: 
ment  is  the  task  of  all  o 
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could  cripple  Western  intelli- 
geuce-gathering  In  Tehran. 
But  large-scale  expulsions  of 
Iranians  seem  unlikely 

Britain,  strongly  backed  by 
the  United  States,  bad  seen 
i the  Mykonos  trial  as  “a  fan- 
I tastic  opportunity”  to  stop 
Iran  using  Europe  as  a 
springboard  for  subversion, 
arms-buying  and  terrorism. 

“The  message  to  Iran  is 
I clear:  there  can  be  no  ‘busi- 
: ness  as  usual’,”  the  Foreign 
Office  said.  “We  have  taken 
measures  which  seek  to  rein- 
force that  message  and  which 
show  that  acts  such  as  the 
Mykonos  murders  cannot  go 
unanswered. 

“Together  with  our  EU  part- 
ners well  be  watching  Iran’s 
behaviour  more  closely  than 
ever.  Future  development  of 
relations  depends  an  her.” 

The  National  Council  of 
Resistance  of  Iran,  an  um- 
brella organisation  for  groups 
opposing  the  Islamic  regime 
in  Tehran,  gave  a qualified 
welcome  to  the  EU  decision. 

“This  position  shows  that 
the  conscience  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union  is  awakening  to 
Hip  issue  of  Iranian  terror- 
ism,” said  Mohammad  Motaad- 
dessin  of  its  foreign  affairs 
committee.  But  he  called  tbe 
return  of  ambassadors  "a  very 
weak  signal”. 

The  US  secretary  of  state. 
Madeleine  Albright,  wrote  to 
EU  governments  at  the  week- 
end urging  tougher  policies 
towards  Tehran.  British  offi- 
cials said  it  was  undear  what 
she  mpwn»  by  calling  for 
“benchmarks”  to  judge  Iran- 
ian behaviour. 

France  and  Germany  are 
Iran’s  biggest  commercial 
partners  in  Europe. 

Iranian  state  radio  said  the 
EU  decisions  would  not  affect 
Iran,  because  it  bad  extensive 
relations  with  countries  out- 
side Europe. 
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f us  in  parliament."  he  said. 

Two  cabinet  ministers 
resigned  on  Saturday  after 
Mrs  Ciller  refused  to  abandon 
her  alliance  with  Welfare. 
More  of  her  MFs  are  expected 
to  call  for  a withdrawal  this 
week. 

While  tbe  prime  minister 
and  President  Suleyman  De- 
roirel  appear  to  fevour  early 
elections,  the  other  parties 
would  prefer  tbe  creation  of 
a new  broad-based  govern- 
ment to  the  risk  of  Welfare 
increasing  its  support  at  tbe 
polls. 

The  political  crisis  is  rooted 
in  Mr  Erbakan’s  reluctance  to 
disappoint  his  supporters  by 
implementing  a plan  to 
reverse  the  growing  influence 
of  Islam  in  society,  presented 
to  him  by  fi»e  National  Secu- 
rity Council  in  February. 

The  armed  forces  have 
staged  three  coups  since  i960. 
Today's  generals  have  shown 
gat  they  are  tiring  of  Mr  Er- 
bakan’s delaying  tactics  and 
have  insisted  on  monitoring 
his  enforcement  of  the  plan. 

The  government  began  tak- 
ing action  on  one  point  dos- 
ing unlicensed  Koran  classes 
— usually  at  mosques  — in 
which  the  armed  forces  be- 
lieve children  are  being 
taught  to  fight  secularism. 

There  have  been  signs  of  a 
backlash.  Statues  of  the  rep- 
ublic's founder,  Kemal  Ata- 
turk.  were  defoced  at  two. 
schools. 

Journalists  at  the  military's 
briefing  were  told  that  Iran 
was  '•nntirming  tO  Support 

fundamentalists  and  Kurdish 

separatists  in  sout-east : 
Turkey. 


InGoma  

Laurent  kabila’S 
rebel  alliance,  which  has 
marched  1,000  miles 
across  Zaire,  sweeping  aside 
President  Mobutu  Sese  Seko's 
rule,  is  now  threatening  the 
capital  city,  Kinshasa. 

It  controls  more  than  half 
tbe  country,  but  it  is  in  the 
east,  where  the  alliance  was 
formed  and  which  it  has  held 
for  about  six  months,  that  a 
picture  of  Zaire’s  uncertain 
future  is  beginning  to  emerge- 
Here  the  rebels  have  so  Car 
proved  unable  to  establish  a 
secure  administration.  Resi- 
dents and  foreign  analysts 
say  the  alliance  has  exercised 
a brittle  authority  — a mix- 
ture of  compromise  and 
repression  -7-  and  that  its  lim- 
ited public  support  is  likely  to 
evaporate  once  President  Mo- 
butu is  gone. 

Recent  events  and  popular 
opinion  in  Goma  suggest  that 
if  the  rebel  alliance  becomes 
the  next  government  of  Zaire, 
it  will  rule  with  an  iU-defined 
mix  of  authoritarian  and 
democratic  tendencies. 

It  appears  unlikely  that 
the  alliance  will  be  able  to 
form  government  by  itsel£ 
anH  may  have  to  share  tbe 
power  secured  by  its  military 
successes. 

But  the  alliance  vows  that 
it  along  will  form  the  transi- 
tional government  that  will 
rule  for  a year  after  Mr  Mo- 
butu is  ousted. 

*TA  coalition]  will  not  hap- 
pen,’" said  Mwana  Mawam- 
panffi.  the  top  official  for  the 


economy.  "That  would  para- 
lyse the  country.  We  want  to 
take  charge/' 

Residents  of  Goma  say  Mr 
Kabila’s  Alliance  of  Demo- 
cratic Forces  for  the  Libera- 
tion of  Congo-Zaire  has  won 
interim  political  support  from 
the  people  after  putting  an 
end  to  the  theft  and  abuse  per- 
petrated by  the  pro- Mobutu 
troops  who  ruled  the  city. 

But  In  tbe  Kivu  region, 
around  Goma.  the  militaris- 
tic, autocratic  ways  of  the  alli- 
ance’s Tutsi-dominated  force 
have  denied  them  the  support 
of  residents  used  to  the  give- 
and-take  of  civil  rule. 

“Power  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  army  officers  here,"  said 
a Zairian  human  rights 
worker. 

“If  someone  is  arrested  and 
we  go  to  tbe  governor,  be 

says  he  has  no  authority  to 
investigate.” 


Many  people  believe  the  al- 
liance’s troops  in  Goma  are  a 
Tutsi  occupation  force  from 
the  army  of  neighbouring 
Rwanda  which,  along  with 
Uganda,  Angola  and  Burundi, 
is  backing  Mr  Kabila’s  rebel- 
lion. But  thousands  of  the 
Tutsis  in  the  rebel  army  were 
born  in  Kivu.  Zaire,  and  had 
fled  to  Rwanda  to  escape 
fighting  in  their  homeland. 

Non-Tutsi  residents,  wbo 
form  the  majority  in  Kivu, 
say  same  Tutsi  soldiers  and 
alliance  civilian  officials  have 
taken  advantage  of  their  new 
power  to  settle  old  disputes, 
seizing  tbe  property  of  non- 
Tutsis. 

Ethnic  tensions  sparked  a 
gun  battle  last  week  between 
two  groups  of  rebel  troops  — 
one  Tutsi  and  the  other  not  — 
at  the  office  of  the  alliance’s 
intelligence  agency. 

Many  Gomans  believe  Mr 


‘Handover’  meeting  at  sea 

FBEBEL  leader  Laurent  | on  the  route  to  Kinsha 
■ ■Kabila  says  he  has  will  eject  him/* 


nKablla  says  be  has 
agreed  to  meet  Mr  Mobutn 
on  a South  African  naval 
ship  in  the  Atlantic  to  dis- 
cuss a transfer  of  power  in 
Kinshasa. 

He  said  yesterday  that 
the  meeting,  off  the  coast  of 
Zaire,  had  been  proposed 
by  the  South  African  presi- 
dent, Nelson  Mandela. 

Mr  Kabila  said:  “As  Car  as 
1 am  concerned  this  will  be 
a short  ceremony  at  which 
Mr  Mobutu  is  supposed  to 
agree  to  leave,  otherwise 
our  forces  now  advancing 


on  the  route  to  Kinshasa 
will  eject  him." 

He  said  Mr  Mandela  and 
the  United  Nations  envoy, 
Mohamed  Sahnoun,  were 
working  on  a date  for  the 
meeting,  their  first  face-to- 
face  encounter. 

The  US  ambassador  to  the 
UN.  Bill  Richardson,  met 
Mr  Mobutu  yesterday  and 
was  to  hold  talks  with  Mr 
Kabila  late  yesterday. 

“We  are  after  a date.  The 
sooner  the  better,  perhaps 
this  weekend  would  be  an 
important  goal,"  Mr  Rich- 
ardson said.  — Reuter. 


Kabila  risks  losing  popular 
support.  His  regime  has 
“brought  relative  security  and 
stabilised  the  currency,  which 
is  important”,  said  an  official 
with  a Zairian  charity.  “But  it 
is  superficial,  not  structural” 

The  affiance,  which  has  al- 
most no  political  structure, 
has  been  hastily  training  civil 
servants  in  political  educa- 
tion seminars. 

And  now,  according  to  Go- 
mans,  tbe  alliance  is  pressing 
everyone  to  join  a tight  net- 
work of  party  “cells".  The 
rebels  say  about  6.500  people 
have  already  completed  a 10- 
day  course,  devised  by  Mr  Ka- 
bila's Commission  for  Ideo- 
logical and  Political 
Formation,  to  set  up  “cells” 
— neighbourhood  groups 
which  will  take  responsibility 
for  tbeir  own  security. 

The  rebels  have  said  they 
are  trying  to  change  the  way 
Zairians  think  about  them- 
selves, and  to  change  tbe  cul- 
ture of  corruption  and  politi- 
cal elitism  that  flourished  for 
three  decades  under  the  Mo- 
butu regime. 

But  the  rebel  ban  on  other 
political  parties  has  led  many 
to  accuse  them  of  trying  to  es- 
tablish their  own  monopoly. 
Mr  Mawampanga  suggested 
tbe  tan  would  continue  under 
the  transitional  government 

■'But  that  doesn’t  make  it  a 
dictatorship,”  he  said.  “Dur- 
ing that  time  [other  parties] 
should  go  to  the  library  and 
polish  their  political  pro- 
grammes — and  then  if  they 
beat  us  in  an  election,  we  will 
concede.”  — Washington  Post 
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President  Mobutn  Sese  Seko  bids  farewell  to  the  US  ambassador  to  tbe  United  Nations.  Bill  Richardson,  after  a meeting 
at  the  palace  yesterday.  Mr  Richardson  will  meet  the  rebel  leader,  Laurent  Kabila,  today  photograph,  phuppe  wojazer 

Rebels’  brittle  authority  in  the  east 
bodes  ill  for  a Kabila  administration 


Chirac  to  seek 
cloning  ban 

PRESIDENT  Jacques  Chirac  said  yesterday  that  he  would  push 
for  a worldwide  ban  on  human  cloning,  which  was  brought 
closer  to  realisation  this  year  when  geneticists  In  Scotland 
cloned  an  adult  sheep. 

“Even  if  cloning  is  (dearly  banned  in  France,  the  key  problem 
is  outlawing  it  around  the  world."  Mr  Chirac  sakl  in  Pans  after 
meeting  a panel  of  ethics  experts. 

He  said  he  would  seek  action  by  the  United  Nations,  the 
European  Union  and  tbe  G7  industrialised  countries. 

France’s  national  consultative  committee  on  ethics  handl'd 
him  a report  yesterday  reviewing  French  laws.  — Reuter.  Parts. 

Yeltsin  slams  Duma 

PRESIDENT  Boris  Yeltsin  has  criticised  the  Russian  parliament 
for  not  ratifying  the  international  treaty  banning  chemical 
weapons  before  h came  into  force  yesterday. 

Speaking  at  the  Black  Sea  resort  of  Sochi,  Mr  Yeltsin  accused 
tbe  State  Duma  of  wasting  time  on  resolutions  which  had  no  legal 
force,  and  “various  forms  of  phobia". 

The  Chemical  Weapons  Convention  prohibits  the  production, 
storage,  transfer  and  use  of  chemical  weapons.  It  has  been  signed 
by  161  states  and  ratified  by  75.  including  Britain. 

Moscow’s  support  is  vital  because  Russia  still  has  large  chemi- 
cal-weapons stocks.  Last  Friday  the  Duma  decided  that  it  would 
try  to  ratify  the  treaty  In  a few  months’  time.  — David  FairhaU 


Bomb  injures  girls 

A BOMB  wounded  two  girl  students  attending  dasses  at  a study 
centre  in  Bourouba,  in  tbe  Algiers’  suburb  of  El  Harracfa  yester- 
day, a witness  said. 

The  blast  came  Just  hours  after  the  bodies  of  seven  young 
Algerians,  mostly  shepherds,  were  found  near  Moulay  El- Arbi,  a 
community  on  the  borders  of  Saida  and  Sidi  Bel-Abbes  provinces 
south-west  of  the  capital,  according  to  a report  in  the  newspaper 
ElWatan. 

The  killings  followed  attacks  last  week  in  which  about  160 
people  died  In  bloodshed  Mamed  on  Muslim  fundamentalists.— 
Reuter.  Paris. 


Texan  separatists  resist 

AS  ELITE  police  units  closed  in  on  armed  separatists  In  the 
mountains  of  west  Texas  yesterday,  a lawyer  for  the  group's 
leader  urged  him  to  lay  down  his  guns  to  prevent  violence. 

Special  weapons  teams  took  up  position  around  tbe  remote 
compound  in  the  Davis  Mountains  of  the  self-styled  Republic  of 
Texas,  which  wants  to  make  Texas  an  independent  country. 

Police  and  the  group’s  leader  Richard  McLaren,  his  wife  and 
eight  others  have  bean  In  a standoff  since  Sunday.  Arrest  war- 
rants were  [fled  late  on  Monday  for  six  Republic  members . 

Mr  McLaren  is  demanding  a referendum  on  whether  Texas 
should  become  independent.  The  group’s  leaders  claim  that  its 
annexation  by  the  United  States  In  1845  was  unconstitutional. 
Texas  was  an  independent  state  for  nine  years  after  It  broke  away 
from  Mexico  in  1836. — Raaer.  Fort  Davis. 


Ruling  party  ahead 

YEMEN’S  ruling  General  Peoples  Congress  (GPC)  has  so  far  won 
93  constituencies  and  the  Islamist  Islah  party  16  in  the  country's 
first  general  election  since  the  civil  war  in  1994,  an  election 
official  said  yesterday. 

Eariy  results  showed  independents  had  won  24  seats  in  the  301- 
seat  parliament  while  other  part  ies  took  two. 

Diplomats  have  said  President  Ali  Abdullah  Saleh's  GPC  is 
expected  to  gain  a large  majority  while  the  Islah,  its  junior 
coalition  partner,  could  lose  ground  — Reuter.  Sana  ’a. 


Dust  mission  successful 

A RUSSIAN  cosmonaut  and  an  American  astronaut  spent  nearly 
five  hours  collecting  dust  In  space  yesterday  before  returning  to 
the  Mir  orbiting  station,  a mission  spokesman  said. 

He  said  Vasiliy  Tsibliev  and  tbe  Nasa  astronaut  Jerry  Linenger 
spent  four  hours  and  57  minutes  in  space. 

The  cosmonauts  had  to  dismantle  equipment  which  collected 
samples  of  space  dust  outside  the  station.  — Raaer.  Moscow 


Don’t  drop  it 


A BRITISH  buyer  bowled  over  auctioneers  In  Hong  Kong  yester- 
day by  bidding  a record  HKS21.47  million  (EL7  million)  for  a 

Chinese  Qing  dynasty  porcelain  bowL 
The  price  was  the  highest  ever  paid  for  a porcelain  piece  dating 
from  tbe  Qing  dynasty,  which  ruled  China  from  1644-191 1,  the 
company  said. — Rader.  Hong  Kong. 
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Perspectives  on  the  British  election 


Still  trapped  in 
Thatcher  effect 


^ranffurter^llgemeine 


Franziska  Augstain 


PROVIDED  Labour 
Party  supporters  do 
not  suddenly  decide 
to  vote  for  John 
Mayor  out  of  pity.  Tony  Blair 
will  be  the  new  British  prime 
minister.  This  will  mark  the 
end  of  an  epoch  known  as  the 
Thatcher  revolution.  But 
what  did  it  consist  of?  And 
how  permanent  have  Its  ef- 
fects been? 

Under  Margaret  Thatcher 
acquisitiveness  became  a 
civic  virtue.  In  1980  there 
were  9,000  millionaires  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  1986 
there  were  18.000. 

The  majority  of  Britons  be- 
came Increasingly  affluent 
during  these  years:  the  more 
they  owned  at  the  start  of  the 
Thatcher  regime,  the  Easter 
their  wealth  grew.  Only  the 
have-nots  — every  tenth  citi- 
zen — paid  for  It 
Depending  on  who  is  mak- 
ing the  calculation,  their  in- 
come has  fallen  by  13  to  20  per 
cent  A United  Nations  report 
states  that  the  least  well-off  40 
per  cent  of  the  population 
share  14.6  per  cent  of  national 
wealth:  among  the  industrial- 
ised nations  this  figure  is  sur- 
passed only  by  Russia. 


In  different  times  this  redis- 
tribution of  income  would 
have  been  seen  as  reprehensi- 
ble. Thanks  to  Margaret 
Thatcher  that  changed. 
Shielding  herself  with  the 
metaphor  of  the  good  house- 
wife she  ordered  all  state 
bodies  to  work  along  strictly 
economical  lines.  In  this 
spirit  the  state  was  priva- 
tised, deregulated  and  at  the 
same  time  controlled  as  far  as 
possible.  It  was  her  wish  that 
Britons  should  feel  no  shame 
about  acquiring  more  money. 

Almost  nobody  believes 
that  new  times  are  now  about 
to  start.  Instead  there  are  la- 
ments from  both  Left  and 
Right  that  Britain  has  ac- 
quired a new  countenance. 

The  phrase  the  “unaccept- 
able face  of  capitalism”  was 
coined  many  years  ago  to  de- 
scribe it  When  the  German 
miners  recently  persuaded 
the  Federal  government  to 
reach  a compromise,  in  Brit- 
ain it  was  proclaimed  that 
Germany  was  old-fashioned 
and  corporatism  reflecting 
that  very  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate a settlement  so  much 
regretted  by  many  Tories  of 
the  old  stamp. 

In  the  eighteenth  century 
Edmund  Burke  spoke  of  the 
fine  illusions  which  result  in 
power  being  gentle  and  obedi- 
ence freely  given.  The  Tory 
party  has  always  tried  to  build 


Trading  insults 


JefelLjlnant 


Harry  van  Seuraeren 


Anyone  who  thinks  a 
Labour  government 
under  Tony  Blair 
would  be  a relief  should  try 
following  his  campaign. 

As  Labour’s  lead  in  the 
opinion  polls  shrinks,  its 
aversion  to  Europe  and  love 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the 
United  Kingdom  grow. 

On  the  issues  of  freedom  of 
movement  of  persons  and  the 
joint  fight  against  crime,  Wim 
Koh:  [the  Dutch  prime  minis- 
ter and  political  chairman  erf 
the  European  Union]  wont 
win  Blair  over,  let  alone  get 
Britain  to  agree  to  Include 
them  in  the  European  treaty. 
And  every  British  govern- 
ment, of  whatever  hue,  will 
continue  to  reject  a Dutch 
proposal  for  a common  Euro- 
pean line  on  foreign  policy. 


When  Jacques  Santer,  the 
European  Commission  chair- 
man, said  last  week  that  “the 
doom  merchants  want  us  to 
take  a step  backwards  to  a 
Europe  restricted  to  trade 
deals”.  It  was  front-page  news 
In  Britain. 

What  does  the  EU  actually 
want  with  the  Britain?  It  has 
never  been  pro-Europe;  it  has 
always  quibbled,  threatened, 
boycotted.  Britain  is  averse  to 
integration,  it  is  against  co- 
operation except  for  its  own 
benefit.  It  opposes  any  expan- 
sion of  the  authority  of  the 
European  Parliament,  it 
blocks  decision-making,  and 
considers  its  foremost  task  to 
enrich  itself  at  the  cost  of  the 
rest  of  Europe. 

The  British  newspaper  the 
Sun  summed  matters  up  this 
week:  “We  joined  the  EU  to  be 
ahle  to  sell  our  goodsv  not  our 
land.” 

So  let’s  give  them  a trade 
agreement  then,  and  cany  on 
with  Eurqpe  ourselves. 


on  these'  paternalistic  illu- 
sions. But  that  was  not  ennnjfti 
for  Margaret  Thatcher,  in  1975 
she  declared  “We  need  an  ide- 
□fogy”.  The  “other  aide”  had 
one.  So  she  adopted  the  rheto- 
ric of  neo-liberalism  and  pre- 
sented herself  as  her  country’s 
foremost  housewife. 

Tbry  Blair  approves  of  the 
feet  that  British  labour  laws 
are  tailored  more  in  the  inter- 
est of  employers  than  In  any 
Other  European  country.  To 
curry  favour  with  former 
Tory  voters  the  party  leader- 
ship presents  Itself  in  such  a 
universally  acceptable  way 
that  there  has  been  very  little 
time  left  in  the  election  cam- 
paign for  ideas  about  reform. 

Labour  used  to  be  famous 
as  the  party  that  was  its  own 
worst  enemy.  In  the  last  elec- 
tions John  Smith  was  so 
naive  as  to  be  completely  hon- 
est and  tell  electors  there 
would  be  higher  taxes.  The 
Tories  on  foe  other  hand 
promised  reductions  but 
higher  taxes  came  just  the 
same;  that  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  they  have  lost 
their  credibility. 

The  parties  have  learnt 
from  these  mistakes.  In  the 
meantime  they  have  become 
so  professional  that  their  PR 
managers  really  see  any  polit- 
ical statement  as  going  too 
for. 

Great  Britain  could  pre- 
sumably soon  experience 
what  has  been  creating  a mo- 
rose, hopeless  atmosphere  for 
quite  some  time  in  Germany, 
and  political  debate  would  be 
stifled  behind  the  enumera- 
tion of  economic  constraints. 
Perhaps  it  is  inevitable.  All 
foe  same  foe  Thatcher  revolu- 
tion has  accelerated  this 
development 

Britain  has  a longstanding 
dream.  It  has  to  do  with  warm 
bitter,  green  grass,  pubs,  foot- 
ball and  a “good  cup  of  tea”. 
The  upheavals  of  these  years 
rattle  and  resound  for  all 
their  worth.  But  fortunately 
the  country  has  not  yet 
woken  up. 

A Tory  election  poster 
which  the  party  were  shame- 
facedly obliged  to  withdraw 
shows  Tony  Blair  sitting  on 
Chancellor  Kohl's  lap.  The 
Conservative  party  was  using 
this  to  appeal  to  the  electorate 
to  stand  together  against  foe 
German  arch  enemy  (and 
grand  master  of  foe  European 
Union).  They  were  uncon- 
cerned by  foe  feet  that  the. 
Tory  party  is  closer  to  Kohl  — 
who  is  a Conservative — than 
Blair  is.  They  just. do  not 
think  in  such  political  terms. 


Women  wade  through  water  near  their  homes  in  the  Georgian  village  of  Gadani,  near 
Tbilisi,  after  melting  snow  flooded  foe  area  photograph:  besk  kez 


Jospin  and  Hue  fight 
shy  of  joint  manifesto 


M le  chef  serves 
a compliment  to 
German  cuisine 


Ian  Trsynor  lh  Both! 


Helmut  kohl,  an  is 
stone  of  him,  has 
never  been  able  to 

stomach  la  nouuetle  cuisine. 

The  undersized  and  over- 
priced delights  of  French 

culinary  genius  cannot  sat- 
isfy a chancellor  who  sali- 
vates at  the  prospect  of  a 
generous  helping  of  Rhe- 
nish haggis  followed  by  bis 
own  24-egg  crime  caramele. 
“What  do  you  think  I am,  a 
rabbit?”  be  once  quipped 
when  asked  to  comment  on 
the  French  culinary  revival 
spearheaded  by  the  master- 
chef  Paul  Bocuse.  The  feel- 
ings are  imr*™*!-  Despite  de- 
cades of  Franco-German 
rapprochement,  the  French 
appetite  for  matters  Gear- 

man  alW&yS  Stopped 

well  short  of  the  kitchen. 

But  in  a dramatic  devel- 
opment that  brings  a post- 
prandial glow  to  the  heart 
of  every  German  bon  utueur, 
Mr  Bocuse  has  decreed  that 
die  deutsche  Kite he  is  fit  to 
rank  with  la  cuisine  frun- 
mix+.  Well,  almost . . . 


In  Alsace  this  week, 
where  the  Munua’S  cham- 
pagne house  dished  out  its 

ormynl  chfife’  and  rcaiJW' 

rants*  awards,  Mr  Bocuse 
was  unstinting  tn  his  praise. 

- “More  than  200  first -class 
restaurants  on  the  German 
side  of  the  Rhine  prove  that 
our  neighbour's  cooking 
now  counts  among  the  best 
three  in  Europe,*'  the 

French  guru  enthused. 

Mumm’s  stars  were  ser- 
ved up  to  23  German  chefe.  a 
surprise  perhaps  to  those 
who  still  think  of  Germany 
as  the  lgTT*i  of  the  dumpling, 
the  beer  mug,  and  the  never- 
ending  sausage.  And  inargu- 
able  proof  that  after  centu- 
ries of  bad  blood,  suspicion 
and  worse  between  them, 
Germany  and  France  now 
really  do  like  one  another. 

Insiders  saw  the  German 
breakthrough  coming.  Last 
December  the  chancellor's 
wife,  Haxmelore  Kohl,  won 
the  coveted  Prix  MazilLe  In- 
ternational, the  French 
food  writers'  award  for  the 
best  foreign  cookbook  — 
her  Culinary  Travels 
through  the  German  Lands. 


Paid  Webstar  In  Parte 


French  communist 
and  Socialist  Party 
Leaders  will  call  for 
new  European  Union 
discussions  on  social  ques- 
tions linked  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a single  currency!  but 
have  mnriemiwri  any  retreat 
into  nationalism. 

The  two  parties  revealed 
their  joint  strategy  dedara- 
tion  yesterday  for  foe  general 
election  on  May  25,  following 
summit  talk*  between  taams 
led  by  the  Communist 
national  secretary,  Robert 
Hue,  and  foe  Socialist  first 
secretary,  Lionel  Jospin. 

The  summit  was  one  of  the 
most  important  movAs 
towards  a leftwing  electoral 
alliance  since  foe  common  ft 
programme  for.  government 
collapsed  in  1977,  but  Commu- 
nists agreed  to  put  off  foe 
question  of  participation  in  a 
leftwing  government  until 
after  the  second  round  of  .vot- 
ing on  June  1.. 


Almost  a third  of  the  seven- 
page  joint  declaration  — de- 
scribed as  a policy  of  intent 
and  felling  short  of  a joint 
manifesto  — focused  on  what 

nmoimfori  tn  a compromise  nn 

European  construction. 

The  two  parties  said  their 
specific  views  on  Europe 
were  wen  known,  and  they 
ruled  oat  any  further  joint. 
riarffi ration  on  a single  cur- 
rency until  after  the  first 
round. 

Mr  Hue  and  Mr  Jospin  said 
they  wanted  to  give  a new 
meaning  to  Europe  that 
would  surpass  the  Maastricht 
treaty.  This  would  mean  a 
commitment  to  building 
Europe  without  Hhnlnkhlng 
the  French  nation  and  its 
sovereignly. 

Refusing  to  fell  back  on  na- 
tionalism. the  party  leaders 
said  they  would  still  oppose 
more  liberal  EU  market  poli- 
cies and  press  for  negotia- 
tions on  a social  Europe. 

This  statement  side-stepped 
Communist  demands  for  an- 
other referendum  on  mone- 


tary union  «nd  Mr  Jospin's 
warnings  that  he  would  op- 
pose foe  single  currency  if  it 
meant  Increased  austerity  fin- 
foe  French  workforce. 

The  joint  declaration  Is  un- 
likely to  satisfy  some  poten- 
tial left  wing  allies,  including 
Jean-Pierre  Chevfenement's 
Euro-sceptic  Citizens’  Move- 
ment. Before  the  Communist- 
Socialist  summit,  the  former 


defence  minister  made  a fresh 
attack  on  the  euro,  saying 
that  entering  foe  single  cur- 
rency would  cost  more  than 
£4  billion  a year. 

The  joint  declaration  said 
Jacques  Chirac’s  decision  to 
dissolve  the  national  assem- 
bly nearly  a year  before  its 
five-year  term  ended  showed 
government  weakness. 

Mr  Hue  and  Mr  Jospin  said 
the  economy . had  to  be 
reXauncbed  by  encouraging 
consumer  spending  and  creat- 
ing jobs  for  young  people. 

A list  of  economic  priorities 
included:  legislation  on  a 35- 
hour  week,  tax  reform  and  an 
end  to  privatisation. 


Bomb  attack  on  railway  sours 
Chechen-Russian  relations 


Darid  Hoaret  In  Moscow 


A BOMB  attack  on  foe- 
crowded  ticket  hall  of  a 
railway  station  in 
southern  Russia  and  a night- 
time wkirmteh  between  Che- 
chen gunmen  and  Russian 
border  troops  plunged  rela- 
tions between  Moscow  and 
the  newly  installed  separatist 
regime  of  Chechenia  to  their 
lowest  point  yesterday  since 
the  war  ended  last  August 
Each  side  accused  foe  other 
of  sponsoring  terrorism  and 
seeking  to  derail  fragile  peace 
talks  on  a durable  settlement 
The  Russian  interior  minis- 
ter, Anatoly  Kulikov,  one  of 
the  main  ideologues  of  Mos- 
cow's doomed  21-month  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Che- 
chenia, reacted  with  cold  ftuy 
to  foe  attack  in  the  town  of 
Pyatigorsk  OH  Monday  which 
killed  two  people  and 
wounded  more  than  40. 

He  safcL'  ^Now  everyone  can 
see  the- party  of  war  was  not  in 
Moscow  but  in  Grozny.” 

He  said  police  had  detained 
two  Chechen  women  who.  he 
claimed,  had  also  taken  part 
In  mass  hostage-taking  inci- 


dent in  1995  when  Chechen 
gunmen  seized  a hospital  In 
Budyonovsk,  in  southern 
Russia. 

In  the  border  skirmish,  ac- 
cording to  the  commander  of 
Russian  forces  in  the  north 
Caucasus,  Russian  police 
fought  a gun  battle  for  more 
Hum  an  hour  with  20  uniden- 
tified Chechen  fighters  who 
crossed  into  the  southern 
.region  of  Dagestan. 

Partagen  Andriyevsky  said 
there  were  deaths  in  foe  (dash 
near  the  settlement  of  And! 
and  two  Russian  policemen 
were  injured.  A later  Interfax 
report  said  the  Chechens  suf- 
fered unspecified  “losses”  be- 
fore retreating  into 
Chechenia. 

Both  sides  continued  to 
raise  tension  In  foe  north 
Caucasus  last  night  - 

Gen  Kulikov  accused  the 
Chechen  president,  Aslan 
Maskhadov,  a moderate,  of 
losing  control  of  his  country. 

An  indignant  statement 
frean  the -Chechen  leadership 
accused  Russian  special  ser- 
vices of  being  involved  and 
said  they  were  trying  to  en- 
sure an  economic  blockade  of 
the  republic. 
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Moving  house? 

Call  Direct  Line  for  a cheaper 

mortgage. 

Not  moving  house?  Ditto. 


Halifax 


ABBEY  NATIONAL 


V tMRECT  LINE 


It  doesn’t  matter  whether  you’re  moving  house  or  not,  you  can  still  move  your 
mortgage  to  Direct  Line. 

It  could  save  you  around  £50*  a month. 

You  can  borrow  up  to  90%  of  the  value  of  your  home. 

There’s  a free  valuation. 

No  early  redemption,  arrangement  or  mortgage  indemnity  fees. 

Direct  line  guarantees  to  save  you  20%t  on  your  existing 
buildings  insurance. 

If  you  transfer  your  mortgage  without  moving  house 
Direct  Line  will  pay  your  legal  feestt 

Call  now,  we're  waiting  to  beat  the  banks  and 
building  societies. 


0181  649  9099 


LONDON 


0161  831  9099 


MANCHESTER 


0141  221  9099 


GLASGOW 


CALL  ANYTIME  Sam  to  8pm  Monday  to  Friday  and  9am  to  5pm  Saturday  Plan,  quote  rat  GA76 
www.direcdinoxxi.uk  A Royal  Bank  of  Scotland  company 


English  as  the  new  lingua  franca?  Forget  it.  What  we  need  is  Europanto 


Minced 
tongue 
for  all 


Ioanna  MaotJ 


THE  BOARD  GAME  on 
the  right  and  the  lan- 
guage it  Is  played  in  are 
foe  inventions  of  a 37-year-old 
translator  working  at  the  EU 
Council  of  Ministers  in  Brus- 
sels. Diego  Marani  put  all  foe 
nffiniai  EU  languages  into  hfa 
linguistic  processor  and 
turned  out  one  that  is  a mix  of 
them  all  “to  feeflitate  the  free 
movement  of  ideas”. 

Based  on  the  idea  of  Espe- 
ranto, Europanto  is  intended 
as  an  expression  of  foe  ideal 
of  a united  Europe.  It  began 
as  a linguistic  game  inspired 

by  the  habit  of  his  colleagues 
of  talking  among  themselves 
In  a m ixture  erf  word  and  ex- 
pressions from  all  fHp  official 
languages  and  dialects. 

The  lflngnflgo  naw  Bnglish 

(42  per  cent)  and  French  (32 
per  cent)  as  its  basis,  with  ad- 
ditions (is  per  cent)  from  all 
foe  other  official  EU  lan- 
guages. The  remainder  is 
made  up  of  neologisms  and 
words  derived  from  foe  fu- 
sion of  beginnings  and  end- 
ings of  existing  words.  An- 
tique terms  are  used  too, 
many  having  ancient  Greek 
roots. 

Mr  Marani  initially  experi- 
mented by  translating  cook- 
ing recipes,  song  lyrics,  and 
horoscopes  and  gradually 
started  a craze  among  his  col- 
leagues. It  was  not  long  before 
Europanto  began  to  appear  in 
the  “Gazette",  the  official 
journal  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters. 

Mr  Marani  started  writing 
thrillers  involving  Mg  Euro 
panto-speaking  Inspector  Ca- 
bfllot,  who  works  for  the 
"European  Agency  for 
Strange  Matters”.  He  has  a 
boss  called  Mr  Wbat 
Now.  Mr  Marani  bag  in- 
vented  Belgicopoly,  the  board 
game  using  Euronanto  and 
recent  items  of  Belgian  politi- 
cal scandaL 

Translated  from  the  Athens 
dally  Bbflherotlpia 


The  game  for  Europhiles 


Se  ptety  en  quatros  or  meer  ptaydores  plus  el  banco 
Win  to  only  playdor  qui  rests  on  la  game. 

rvnuE  DvssogpmK, 

4 rode  haricots,  4 write  haricots, 

4 green  haricots,  2 dds. 

4 at  plus  jalons  (terrains) 


I da  play  comports: 

t de:  PS  - CVP  - VLD  - P8C  - PHL - 
VLAAMSE  BLOK -COMMISSION 
maNQUETTC  - QeNOARMERHE  - 
DASSAULT -AGUSTA 
: NEW  PAKTJDO 
PRISON -INUSOP- 
5- PER 


A game  far  four  or  more  players  plus  the  Bank.  The  winner  is  the 
oniy  player  left.  Among  items  on  the  boardrfour  red,  four  white 
and  four  green  haricots,  two  dice;  Belgian  political  parties  (PS, 
CVP,  PSC.  PRL,  VlaamseBIok)  plus  Commission  of  Inquiry 

Las  rules  del  Belgicopoly 


Hen  are  the  rules  of  the  game 
Of  Belgicopofy,  as  published  in 
the  Brussels  daily  Le  Soir.  See 
end  for  English  translation 

I ANCE  die  d£s  one  start 
I el  game.  If  tombe  on  de 
I. ■■■case  de  un  parthto,  tu 

kan  choose:  pay  un  pot-van- 
vin  van  10  mfltirmes  of  wel 
buy  eLpartido. 

Si  tn  tombe  en  la  Cbmmis- 
sion-van-enqn&te  case,  tn 
most  last  ebne  dosstero  se- 
crete aan  las  oonmrissarioa. 
Si  tombe  in  una  Gendar- 
merie case,  no  happen  nada. 
sa  tombe  sur  la. case  Das- 
sault of  Agusta,  tn  can  uti- 
lize de  partemantarimrnnni- 
tett  to  get  out  If  no  babe 


Guardian 


Per  Standard  Austria/  Lo  Sdr 
Bterium/UdovS  Nouirty  Caooh 
ltepid>Bo/P06tfl(Cn  P— mate/ 
HslslngfciSanomatnnHMd/L8 
Monde  Rm/  SGddeuteehe 
Zeitung,  die  tage&zaltung 
On  mNiy/ ElfiltlWOtipia  Ormwcwf 
The  Irish  Tlmee  (nriantf/ Corrlere 
date  Sara.  La  Stamps  hahr/ De 
Votetant  Hihert— ite/ 
Anenposton  Norway/ Gazeta 
Wyborcza  Potent!/  POWico 
PertaBal/  Utaratumaya  Gazata 

Runw  B Mundo  apadn/ Oagere 
Nyhate  Sweden/ Nsua  Zflucher 

Zattung : 


Translations  by  UPS,  Niki 
Panourgis,  Yulia  Meek  and 
JaySbxU 


koine  meer.  tn  must  aan  la 
prison  go,  but  if  paye  50  ndl- 
Uomes.  tn  can  sort  sublto. 

Sa  tombe  sur  eine  New 
Fartldo  case,  tu  kan  buy  la 
case  (20  milliones)  and 
fonde  your  personneel  par- 
tido.  Kwando  habe  your  per- 
somxeelpartido,  tn  kan  min- 
isterixislmrnjinpre. 


Si  run  out  de  money,  tu 
kan  altljd  vende  de  karte 
Maman  aan  el  banco  and  get 
nog  10  milllnnes  de  francs. 

El  pLaydor  qui  a already 
dt£  en  prison  once,  qui  habe 
de  Maman  karte  vendu  unde 
qui  est  zander  meer  money, 
must  abandanne  le  game. 

Win  de  only  playdor  qui 
remain  on  la  game. 

THROW  THE  DICE  to  start  foe 
game.  If  you  land  on  a party 
square,  you  can  either  pay  a 
fine  erf  10  million,  or  buy  foe 
party. 

If  you  land  on  foe  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  square,  you 
must  give  a secret  file  to  foe 
commissioners.  If  you  land  an 
a Gendarmerie  square,  noth- 
ing happens.  If  you  land  an  foe 
Dassault  or  Agusta  square, 
you  can  use  parliamentary  im- 
munity to  get  out  If  you  have 
none  left,  you  -must  go  to 
prison,  but  if  you  pay  50  mil- 
lion you  can  get  straight  auL 

If  you  land  on  a New  Party 
square,  you  can  buy  It  for  10 
million  and  found  your  own 
party.  Once  you  have  your 
own  party,  you  can  corrupt 
ministers. 

If  you  run  out  of  money,  you 
can  sell  your  Mother  card  to 
the  bank  for  10  minion  francs. 
Once  a player  has  been  in 
prison,  sold  his  Mother  card 
and  run  out  erf  mcney,  he  Is 
out 

The  last  player  left  in  Is  the 
winner. 


New  from  America 


Advil 

IBUPROFEN 

Advanced 
medicine  for  pain 


Nothing  is  proven 
to  work  better  for 
headaches. 
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Claim  of  the  day 

“My  party  stands  on 
the  brink  of  the 
greatest  breakthrough 
any  third  party  has 
achieved  since  the 
second  worid  war" — 
Paddy  Ashdown 

Daydream 

“This  country  is 
sleepwalking  into  the 
sort  of  disastrous 
policies  Labour  have 
always  been 
responsible  for.  The 
best  way  to  avoid 
sleepwalking  into  a 
nightmare  is  to  wake 
up." — Michael 
Heseftine 


Dog  days 

1 . "If  the  Tory  party 
was  an  old  dog,  you 
would  send  for  a vet 
and  say  it  was  time 
to  have  it  put  down. H 
— Max  Hastings, 
Evening  Standard 
editor 

2.  Elizabeth  Tross 
Youle,  chairman  of 
Michael  Heseltine's 
Henley  constituency, 
admitted  owning  a 
dangerous  dog  — 
Nettie,  -A- 

her 
Jack 
Russell, 
bit  a shop 
assistant  ' 

Sierra  driver  of 

the  day 

Target  voter  Michael 
Wording  ham,  36, 
in  white  Sierra,  reg 
E941  OMU,  is 
backing  Labour.  “I 
don’t  much  like  Blair, 
but  anything  to  get  the 
Tories  out." 

Andrew  Cutf 
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Prescott  wins  cabinet  fight 
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Meted  White, 

Ewan  MacAakHi  and 
Lawrence  Donegan 


JOHN  Prescott  has 
won  the  biggest  of 
the  behind-the- 
scenes  battles  for 
places  in  the  Blair 
cabinet  and  will  take  over 
Michael  Heseltine's  over- 
arching role  as  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  and  trouble  shooter- 
in-chief  if  Labour  wins  power 
tomorrow. 

In  spite  of  resistance  from 
other  senior  Labour  figures, 
Mr  Prescott  looks  set  to  in- 
herit the  Cabinet  Office  role 
created  for  Mr  Heseltlne  to 
take  an  overview  of  govern- 
ment — providing  the  extra 
push  needed  to  ensure 
Labour’s  programme  goes 
through  and  co-ordinating 
rival  departments. 

Though  shadow  ministers 
are  under  strict  instructions 
to  avoid  complacency  ahead 
of  polling  day,,  several  have 
been  in  discussion  with  Mr 
Blair  and  his  most  intimate 
advisers  over  government 
jobs  they  might  get  Mr  Blair 
is  expected  to  announce  his 
cabinet  on  Friday  after  going 
to  the  Palace  after  lunch  — if 
John  Major  has  resigned  in 
file  late  morning. 

The  Labour  leader  has  to 
juggle  27  potential  cabinet 
members  into  the  22  paid 
posts  he  is  legally  entitled  to 
appoint  “A  lot  of  the  jobs 
have  still  to  be  concluded.  In 
an  these  things,  egos  have  to 
he  massaged  and  battles 
fought”  one  senior  party  fig- 
ure explained  yesterday. 

Much  speculation  focuses 
on  Clare  Short  the  shadow 
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John  Prescott:  set  to  take 
I over  Heseltine's  role 

overseas  development  minis- 
ter. A popular  figure  within 
Labour’s  ranks  and  with  the 
public,  she.  is  being  tipped  as 
a potential  casually  by  some 
party  sources.  Her  relation- 
ship with  Mr  Blair,  is  said  to 
be  bad  with  some  shadow  cab- 
inet members  reporting  skir- 
mishes between  the  two  be- 
fore Parliament  brake  up. 

TP  she  fail < to  make  tha  fall 

cabinet  she  could  still  be- 
come a minister  of  state,  in 
charge  of  the  aid  programme 
within  the  Foreign  Office. 

With  only  three  key  MPs 
certain  to  keep  their  shadow 
posts,  Gordon  Brown  (Trea- 
sury), Robin  Cook  (foreign  af- 
fairs; and  David  Blunkett 
(education  and  employment), 
others  are  braced  for  changes. 
Jack  Straw,  the  Shadow  home 
secretary,  looks  set  to  retain 
Whitehall’s  notorious  "bed  of 
nails”  despite  controversy 
which  has  dogged  his  hard- 


Peter  Mandelson:  tipped  as  Donald  Dewar:  chief  whip  Clare  Short:  tipped  as 

‘chief  of  staff*  at  Number  10  set  for  Scottish  Office  potential  casualty 


line  tenure.  Donald  Dewar, 
the  chief  whip,  is  being  tipped 
to  return  to  the  Scottish 
Office  to  steer  through  devo- 
lution, leaving  George  Robert- 
son  to  move,  possibly  to  de- 
fence, after  a rocky  12 
months.  Few  of  those  in- 
volved are  prepared  to  talk 
about  it 

Though  not  officially  in 
cabinet,  Mr  Dewar's  vacant 
post,  enforcing  the  discipline 
which  the  leadership  wishes 
to  sustain  in  government  as 
well  as  it  has  in  Opposition, 
could  go  to  Frank  Dobson  (en- 
vironment) or  to  Nick  Brown, 
the  deputy  chief  whip.  If 
Labour  wins,  much  attention 
will  also  be  paid  to  the  job 
given  to  Peter  Mandelson. 
Most  expect  him  to  get  a sen- 
sitive middle-ranking  post 
with  special  access,  possibly 
as  a newly-devised  “chief  of 
staff”  in  Number  10. 

Though  some  MPs  pre- 


dicted that  he  could  even  hold 
cabinet  rank  as  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
Derek  Foster,  promised  a cab- 
inet Job  by  Mr  Blair  when  he 
gave  up  the  chief  whip’s  post, 
is  expected  to  acquire  that 
title  to  become  Mr  Prescott’s 
deputy  — as  Roger  Freeman 
is  Mr  Heseltine’s. 

Rutblessness  by  Mr  Blair 
would  see  him  drop  trouble- 
makers or  colleagues  judged 
not  up  to  the  job,  either  by 
offering  them  unexpected 
posts  — probably  below  cabi- 
net rank  — which  they  then 
refuse,  or  dropping  them 
without  ceremony.  High  on 
most  lists  of  vulnerable  play- 
ers are  Michael  Meacher  (en- 
vironmental protection).  One 
Labour  source  said:  “He  Is 
dead  and  buried,  with  a six- 
inch  thick  covering  of 
concrete.” 

Under  the  rules  of  the  Par- 
liamentary Labour  Party 


(PLP),  every  elected  member 
of  the  shadow  cabinet  is  en- 
titled to  membership  of  the 
incoming  cabinet. 

That  mattered  less  when 
there  were  only  12  elected 
places.  Now  there  are  19.  j 
thanks  to  the  special  arrange- 
ments to  promote  women.  In  | 
addition  there  is  Mr  Blair,  his 
deputy.  Mr  Prescott,  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  leader  of  tbe 
Lords.  Andrew  Smith  (trans- 
port) and  Alistair  Darling 
(Chief  Secretary)  are  both 
Blalrlte  loyalists  who  attend 
shadow  cabinet  — and  are 
tipped  for  senior  posts. 

Yet  tbe  terms  of  tbe  1975 
Ministerial  and  Other  Sala- 
ries Act  allow  a prime  minis- 
ter only  22  paid  posts,  includ- 
ing that  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
Ironically,  that  job  is  certain 
to  be  given  to  Mr  Blair’s  for- 
mer legal  boss.  Lord  Irvine  of 
Lairg,  tbe  only  potential  cabi- 
net member  rich  enough  to  do 


Michael  Meacher:  high  on 
list  of  vulnerable  players 

without  a salary.  Unfortu- 
nately it  is  earmarked  to  the 
post  and  can  not  be 
transferred. 

Mr  Darling  is  expected  to 
stay  as  Gordon  Brown's  num- 
ber two  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  Mr  Smith  could  be  Mr 
Blunkett’s  deputy,  in  charge 
of  employment  matters,  a cab- 
inet post  according  to  a Blair 
campaign  pledge.  Trade  and 
industry,  part  of  tbe  vital  eco- 
nomic policy-making  loop, 
could  stay  with  Margaret 
Beckett,  at  Mr  Blair’s  side 
during  yesterday’s  election 
press  conference,  or  return  to 
Jack  Cunningham. 

Both  are  tough  and  have  a 
rare  credential  in  the  most 
untested  cabinet  since  1923: 
they  are  former  ministers 
from  the  1970s. 

Mo  Mowlam  is  recovering' 
from  a brain  tumour  but  is 
expected  to  keep  the  gruelling 
Northern  Ireland  portfolio. 


New  t'ri>u>  'nH 


Out  of  the  murky  depths  - the  confident  Scottish  Tory 


Sketch 


Simon  Hoggart 

IT'S  tongh  being  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  it’s  partic- 
ularly tough  if  yon  want 
to  sound  serious  and  pur- 
poseful while  the  Loch  Ness 
monster  peers  over  your  left 
shoulder. 

Malcolm  Rrfidnd  had 
come  to  Inverness  to  cam- 
paign for  the  Tories  in  Brit- 
ain’s only  four-way  mar- 
ginal seat  This  time  the 
bookies  have  the  Tories  a 
distant  fourth  at  10-1. 

So  it  was  a kindly  gesture 
by  MrRffidnd  to  take  time 
out  from  defending  his  own 
seat  (majority  4,000  over 
Labour)  to  help  candidates 


with  even  poorer  prospects 
than  himself. 

“May  i is  the  anniversary 
of  the  Union  of  Scotland  and 
England,”  he  said  firmly. 
And  May  2,  he  could  have 
added,  is  the  anniversary  of 
the  first  sighting  of  the  mon- 
ster, in 1983,  though  it  did 
not  become  internationally 
known  until  the  famous 
hoax  picture  (actually  a 
model  photographed  in  tbe 
lake)  was  published  tbe 
following  year. 

While  watting  for  Mr 
Rjfldbttd,  I popped  into  the 
Official  Loch  Ness  Monster 
Exhibition.  It’s  a little  pa- 
thetic, I'm  afraid.  Tiny 

shreds  of  evidence,  inffis- 
tinct  sightings  and  blurry 
photographs  of  black  lumps 

are  gathered  together  in  an 

attempt  to  persuade  the 
tourists  that  there  might 


jnst  possibly  be  a gigantic 
prehistoric  animal  in  the 
lake,  hiding.  It  has  a some- 
what desperate  “please 
won't  you  trust  us”  air, 

which  makes  it  a fine  meta- 
phor for  the  state  of  the 
Tory  campaign. 

Mr  Riftdnd  was  afew 
miles  away  from  the  loch, 
speaking  near  a green  mon- 
ster with  a yellow  mane,  in- 
stalled to  amuse  children 
on  a local  golf  course. 

Mr  ffifldnd,  too.  had  as- 
sembled some  pretty  uncon- 
vincing evidence.  The 
people  of  Scotland,  he 
thought,  were  very  un- 
happy about  Labour's  devo- 
lution plans-  The  election 
was  “wide  open”,  he 
averred.  Mary  Madeod,  the 
Tory  candidate  for  Inver- 
ness West  (which  includes 
several  islands)  had  de- 


tected "tremendous  sup- 
port for  the  Tories”  on  Skye. 

This,  one  suspected,  was 
the  equivalent  of  the  myste- 
rious object  photographed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  peat- 
stained  depths  which,  when 
computerenhanced  might 
or  might  not  show  a pleio 
same's  flipper.  And  yon 
would  need  some  pretty  hi- 
tech  sonic  imaging  to  detect 
the  Conservative  vote  at  alL 

Mr  Rfflrtnrt  hiwieglf 

pushed  all  the  right  but- 
tons: Britain  the  most  suc- 
cessful economy  in  Europe, 
threat  of  unemployment, 
and  the  dangers  of  devolu- 
tion which,  be  said,  would 
actually  reduce  Scottish 
I power  and  influence. 
Frankly,  some  of  ns  will  be- 
lieve In  the  Tory  victory 
only  when  it  clambers  out  of 
the  water  on  Friday  and 


starts  eating  the  citizens. 

Highland  elections — In- 
verness East  and  West  con- 
stituencies cover  the  two 
’ largest  areas  on  the  UK 
mainland — are  never  quite 
like  those  in  the  zest  of  the 
country.  Here  they  are  agi- 
tated about  the  Gaelic  lan- 
guage—is  Labour  a threat  to 
its  survival? — and  heather. 

The  Tory  candidate  for  In- 
verness East,  Mary  Scan- 
lon, has  said  that  if  Labour 
wins,  it  will  abolish 
heather.  Her  reasoning  Is 
that  a ban  on  grouse-shoot- 
ing and  deer-culling  would 
oblige  landowners  to  graze 
sheep  instead,  and  they 
would  eat  the  heather. 

This  may  be  more  serious 
than  it  sounds.  At  the  Loch 
Ness  centre,  they  sell  bas- 
kets of  heather  at  £6  to  tour- 
ists too  lazy  to  pick  their 


own.  This  shows  how  enters 
prising  the  local  folk  are.  Do 
Londoners  sell  bags  of  pi- 
geon manure  In  Trafalgar 
Square? 

The  Labour  candidate  i 

(the  bookies  have  him 
favourite  at  5-4)  is  David 
Stewart,  a social  worker. 

Normally  his  progress 
across  some  of  tha  loveliest 
scenery  in  Europe  is 
marked  by  the  roar  of  the 
party’s  campaign  song. 
Things  Can  Only  Get  Better, 
played  at  a volume  designed 
to  be  heard  by  any  floating 
voter  who  happens  to  be  up 
Ben  Nevis. 

Loch  Ness  marks  the 
boundary  between  the  two 
constituencies,  so  the  puta- 
tive monster  divides  its 
time  between  them.  Like 
peers  and  lunatics,  how- 
ever, it  does  not  have  a vote. 


Haliborange  has  always  tasted  great. 

Now,  each  high  strength  tablet  makes  a fizzy  drink 
that  holds  as  much  Vitamin  C as  twenty  freshly 
squeezed  oranges. 

Helping  you  to  stay  fit  and  replace  the  Vitamin  C 
lost  through  colds  and  flu. 

In  either  ruby  orange  or  lemon,  youll  find  it's 
equally  delicious.  Enjoy. 
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That’s  what  we  ask  the  British 
people  over  these  next  few  days . . . 
the  chance  to  serve.  We  believe  we 
can  make  this  country  better 

Tony  Blair 


Oh,  their  bossiness,  their  fussiness, 
their  pushiness . . . voting  Labour 
would  be  playing  Russian  roulette 
with  six  bullets  in  the  chamber 

John  Major 


Major  launches  bitter  attack  on  Blair 
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‘Beware 
siren 
voice  of 
change’ 

Jonathan  Freedbmd 
and  Michael  White 


HANDING  tomor- 
row a “day  of  des- 
tiny". John  Major 
last  night  deliv- 
ered. one  of  his  bit- 
terest attacks  yet  on  Tony 
Blair  and  the  Labour  Party  as 
he  pleaded  with  voters  to 
reject  the  “siren  voice  of 
change”  and  keep  him  in 
Downing  Street 

At  the  last  rally  of  his  cam- 
paign — at  the  London  Arena 
In  Docklands  — the  Prime 
Minister  declared  that  the 
unity  of  the  United  Kingdom 
was  at  stake.  “It  is,  literally,  a 
battle  for  Britain,”  he  said. 

Mr  Major  proclaimed  his 
contempt  for  Mr  Blair  who, 
he  said,  was  “ready  to  spread 
&ar  and  to  worry  the  elderly 
to  gain  power  for  his  party. . . 
Voting  Labour  would  be  like 
playing  Russian  roulette  with 
six  bullets  in  the  chamber”. 

Before  a noticeably  muted 
crowd  of  Tory  activists,  the 
embattled  Tory  leader  said 
New  Labour  was  a con  trick 
concealing  an  “unseen  army** 
of  socialists,  just  like  those 
Mr  Major  had  known  in  his 
Brixton  youth.  "Oh,  their 
bossiness,  their  fussiness, 
their  pushiness.  I recognise 
the  smug,  *we  know  better* 
tone  in  all  they  do  — the 
sheer  arrogance.” 

He  called  Mr  Blair  a rock- 
and-roll  man:  “One  rock  and 
Britain  rolls  over.” 

Be  said  an  X by  Labour  on 
ballot  papers  would  unleash  a 
sinister  K-ffles  future  of  trade 
union  barons,  strikes,  a fed- 
eral Europe,  a separate  Scot- 
land and  a divided  kingdom. 

The  Labour  Party,  Mr 
Major  said,  was  a “sullen, 
hungry  regiment”,  made  up 
of  “the  hard-feced  legions  of 
the  politically  correct,  ready 
to  teH  us  what  we  must  do  and 
punish  us  if  we  won’t”. 

The  Prime  Minister 
repeated  his  promise  that  a 
fifth  Tory  term  would  be  dedi- 
cated to  bringing  today’s 
bavwurts  into  “the  golden 


society  of  the  haves”  and  cre- 
ating a nation  “at  ease  with 
itself”  — the  motto  that 
launched  his  premiership  in 
1990.  He  reclaimed,  too,  the 
Tories’  One  Nation  slogan  — 
recently  grabbed  by  Mr  Blair. 

But  Mr  Major's  toxic 
attacks  on  Labour  — and  his 
plea  that  “Even  now,  at  this 
midnight  hour,  Britain  reject 
the  siren  voices  of  change”  — 
seemed  to  signal  that  Mr 
Major  now  accepts  he  faces  a 
Herculean  task  to  keep  his 
tenure  of  Downing  Street 

He  hammered  away  at 
three  themes  which  he  hoped 
could  still  save  him.  He 
boasted  of  an  economic  re- 
cord of  “flowering  prosper- 
ity”. He  said  only  Conserva- 


tives would  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  United  Kingdom 
as  we  know  it  And  he  lashed 
out  at  the  European  Commis- 
sioner who  last  night  sug- 
gested that  if  Britain  stays, 
out  of  the  single  currency,  it 
will  be  marginalised  in  world 
discussions.  “That  Is  absurd 
and  arrogant,'*  Mr  Major 
said,  adding  that  Labour 
would  surrender  to  a federal 
Europe. 

The  speech  coincided  with 
the  party’s  last  election 
broadcast  in  which  Mr  Major 
relied  — for  the  third  time  — 
on  a direct- to-camera  appeal 
to  the  voters.  He  said 
Labour’s  plans  for  Scottish 
devolution  and  for  Europe 
would  irrevocably  damage 


the  country.  “Two  threats  — 
a British  parliament  weak- 
ened at  home  and  weakened 
abroad.” 

Mr  Major's  deputy,  Michael 
Heseltine,  used  last  night -to 
launch  an  extraordinary 
attack  on  the  competence  of 
opinion  poll  firms  and  the  me- 
dia’s “spiral  of  silence”  which 
had  combined  to  mislead  vot- 
ers over  the  outcome  of  the 
election  — a Conservative 
victory  by  at  least  GO  seats. 

Honrs  after  suggesting  that 
Britain  was  “sleepwalking 
info  a nightmare"  Mr  Hesel- 
tine  returned  to  the  Tory 
media  room  to  dispel  any  hint 
that  his  words . amounted  to 
acceptance  of  defeat  Far  from 
retreating  on  his  eariler  pre- 


diction of  a 60-seat  Tory  win 
he  declared;  “I  have.  Indeed 
come  to  the  conclusion  that 
that  figure  is  nudging  up.” 

Mr  Heseltine  and  Michael 
Howard,  die  Home  Secretary, 
later  joined  forces  to  claim 
that  foe  few  people  who  do 
look  forward  to  a Blair  gov- 
ernment include  trade  union 
leaders  and  federalist  EU 
politicians. 

But  the  striking  feature  of 
both  Conservative  press  con- 
ferences yesterday  was  their 
low-key  tone,  implicitly  con- 
ceding what  Mr  Hesdtine  ap- 
peared emphatically  unwill- 
ing to  admit  the  prospect  of  a 
clear  Labour  win  even  on  the 
most  favourable  polling  data, 
last  week's  IC M/Guard lan 


poll  which  gave  Labour  a de- 
cisive five  point  lead. 

Forty-eight  hours  before 
polls  dose.  Labour’s  lead  bad 
slipped  by  one  point  but  stm 
stood  at  a commanding  18  per 
cent,  according  to  Gallup's 
poll  for  ITN’s  Channel  * 
News.  It  puts  Labour  down 
one  point  on  49  per  cent  com- 
pared to  last  week.  The  Con- 
servatives remained  steady 
on  31  per  cent  with  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  up  one  on  14- 

Tory  officials  are  adamant 
that  their  own  qualitative  poll- 
ing and  canvassing  does  not 
point  to  a Labour  landslide 
and  are  scornful  of  palling 
methods  apart  from  ICM’s  — 
which  they  also  employ.  They 
insist  a surprise  Is  possible. 


Confident  Labour 
to  go  ‘flat  out 
for  every  vote’ 


Ewan  MacAildn,  Chief 
Political  Correspondent 


TONY  Blair  insisted  last 
night  the  election  result 
was  not  a foregone  con- 
clusion in  spite  of  Labour’s 
huge  poll  leads  and  promised 
that  he  will  deliver  on  the  10 
be  made  at  the  start  of 
the  campaign. 

As  Labour  spent  the  £3  mil- 
lion tn  donations  since  the 
campaign  began  on  advertise- 
ments in  the  Mirror,  the  Sun, 
the  Dally  Mail,  and  the  Daily 
Record,  he  told  a rally  in  Bris- 
tol that  he  will  work  flat  out 
for  every  last  vote. 

With  Labour  seeing  trust  as 
the  main  theme  of  the  cam- 
paign, Mr  Blair  said:  “There 
are  many  differences  between 
us  and  the  Tories.  Here  is  an- 
other one  — the  buck  will 
stop  with  me.” 

He  reiterated  the  10  prom- 
ises he  began  the  campaign 
with,  the  ones  he  is  said  to 
have  written  an  a sheet  of 
paper  in  his  Islington  garden, 
ranging  Cram  moving  350,000 
young  unemployed  people  off 
benefit  into  work  to  cleaning 
up  politics. 

He  said:  “I  will  only 
promise  what  1 believe  I can 
deliver,  what  I promise  I will 
deliver.” 

Hie  wanton:  “I  have  set  out 
10  specific  pledges.  X say  to 
the  British  people  — hold  me 
to  them.  Judge  me  oh  them. 
Help  me  to  deliver  them.” 

‘ A Labour  government 
could  oflfer  a new  style  of  poli- 
tics, he  said  — “no  more  out- 
dated dogma,  no  more  div- 
isions, no  more  sleaze,  .a 
ignited  party,. uniting  our 
country  as  one  nation  once 
more".  . 

Mt-  Blair,  claiming  to  be  on 
his  guard  against  compla- 
lency  as  he  has  done  through- 
out the  campaign,  though 
Labour  in  private  acknowl- 
edges the  election  is  in  the 
hag,  said:  “I  take  nothing  for 
granted  — not  one  seat  not 
roe  vote. 

“The  media  may  think  the 
result  is  a foregone  conclu- 
sion, 1 don’t  I intend  to  work 
tor  every  vote,  every  ounce  of 


Mr  Blair  spoke  of  the  late 
Labour  ■ leader  John  Smith, 
little  mentioned  in  this  cam- 
paign- “John  Smith,  the  night 
before  he  died,  he  said  one 
thing  that  has  stuck  in  my 
memory. 

“He  said  ‘Let  me  tell  you 
what  we  want  All  we  ask  Is 
the  chance  to  serve’. 

“That's  what  we  ask  the 
British  people  over  these  next 
few  days.  We  ask  them  for  the 
chance  to  serve.  We  believe 
we  can  make  this  country’ 
better.” 

Mr  Blair  also  spoke  of  his 
hope  of  bringing  bade  ambi- 
tion In  the  lives  of  the  British 
people.  “The  great  British 
dream  that  I would  like  to  see 
bade  in  this  country  where 
each  generation  does  better 
than  the  last 

“The  difference  is  we  want 
it  for  aU  our  people,  not  just 
the  privileged  few.  That  basic 
belief  is  not  a belief  of  the 
past.  It’s  a belief  of  the 
future.” 

Mr  Blair  also  hit  back  at  the 
rfatm  by  foe  Deputy  Prime 
Minister,  Michael  Heseltine. 
that  the  British  people  were 
sleepwalking  into  a disaster  if 
they  voted  for  a Labour 
government 

“Michael  Hesdtine  today 
said  foe  British  people  were 
walking  into  disaster,  sleep- 
walking — how  arrogant  and 
inanitring  these  Tories  are,” 
Mr  Blair  said. 

TH  tell  you  the  disaster  Is 
a fifth  Tory  term  and  foe  Brit- 
ish people  aren’t  sleeping. 
They  have  woken  up  to  It  and 
thars  why  they  are  turning  to 
today's  Labour  Party.” 

The  Liberal  Democrat 
lf.ader,.. Paddy  - Ashdown, 
speaking  in  Shepton  Mallet, 
Somerset,  warned  against  a 
Conservative  fifth  term.  “If 
foe  Conservatives  are  elected 
this  time,  they  will  think  they 
can  get  away  with  anything. 

“They  will  think  they  never 
need  to  keep  a promise 
again.” 

But  he  . also  criticised 
Labour,  saying:  "The  sad 
truth  is  that  Labour  have  cho- 
sen to  light  this  election  on 
the  awe-inspiring . message: 
'New  Labour,  No 
Difference’."  i 


Farce  takes  over  in  Tatton  theatre  of  the  absurd 


Switch  of  the  century  as  voter 
aged  1 01  swings  to  Lib  Dems 


Ed  Vulliamy  witnesses  the  final 
skirmishes  in  a campaign  where 
money  and  mutual  contempt  are 
still  at  the  heart  of  the  battle 


NEIL  Hamilton  fell  to  his 
knees.  As  he  did  so,  the 
elderly  man  sitting  by 
the  fire  in  foe  Lord  Eldon 
pub,  one  over  foe  eight,  con- 
tinued his  lament  ’It  makes 
you  wonder  what  we  fought 
for  ...  this  used  to  be  a 
democracy” 

•T  want  to  be  dear  that  Tm 
not  on  my  knees  begging  for 
votes,”  said  Hamilton  to  the 
cameras  and  the  back  room 
company.  Nor  did  he  need  to. 
For  the  old  man  was  not  be- 
wailing the  tainted  reputation 


of  foe  sitting  MP  for  Tatton. 
now  prostrate  before  him, 
but  that  Martin  Bell,  foe 
Southerner,  had  come  up  to 
try  to  oust  him. 

Hamilton  and  his  wife 
Christine  buret  in  to  the 
event  at  the  Lord  Eldon  to 
demonstrate  his  abstinence  in 
support  of  Save  the  Children 
— for  which  one  was  obliged 
to  skip  lunch  and  make  a 
contribution. 

Mr  Hamilton  went  for  a 
pint:  “At  99p,  it's  too  cheap  to 
misai”  he  bellowed  Jovuuly. 


“And  Td  love  to  buy  you  all 
one  but  with  all  these  people 
here  I might  be  accused  of 
corruption.”  And  then  to  the 
faithful  old  man  by  the  fire: 
“Unless  of  course  they  take 
Egyptian  currency!” 

The  choice  of  the  Lord 
Eldon  was  apposite:  in  his 
student  days,  Hamilton  cited 
Eldon,  foe  great  defender  of 
slavery,  as  one  of  his  heroes. 
He  promised,  in  those  days, 
that  one  day  his  own  name 
would  stand  alongside 
Lordship's  in  the  right  wing’s 
hail  of  feme. 

Instead,  he  now  clasped'  his 
pint  voraciously  and  toured 
foe  tap  room  accompanied  by 
his  lady  and  her  foursquare 
grimace. 

Faced  with  his  first  serious 
electoral  challenge  in  the 
BMW-strewn  lanes  of  Chesh- 
ire Neil  Hamilton  is  begin- 


ning to  find  a more  bullish 
stride. 

At  a meeting  on  Monday 
night,  he  tried  to  turn  the 
tables  on  the  style  of  his  op- 
ponent, accusing  Bell’s  sup- 
porters of  daubing  his  posters 
with  £ signs. 

‘Tve  never  encountered  In 
all  these  years  such  a dirty 
campaign,”  he  declared.  It 
was  farcical  exaggeration,  but 
that  curious  species  of  Chesh- 
ire inhabitant  at  the  silent 
heart  of  foe  silent  majority 
which  still  adores  Neil  Hamil- 
ton lapped  it  up. 

Hamilton  has  found  a way 
of  browbeating  the  Bell  cam- 
paign. He  still  has  enough 
money  left  to  pay  his  lawyers 
to  write  letters  threatening 
fire  and  brimstone  should  Mr 
Bell  mention  the  reason  for 
his  eawiparign — sleaze. 

The  effect  has  been  to 


slightly  soften  the  Bell  cam- 
paign’s focus  and  launched  a 
search  for  the  right  words 
with  which  to  proceed.  They 
were  found  by  an  old  friend 
from  the  Bosnian  front,  Col 
Bob  Stewart 

“It's  a catch-all  term  used 
in  section  five  of  the  Army 
Act  of  1955,”  explained  Mr 
Bell.  “The  term  is  ‘conduct 
unbecoming’  and  it  applies  to 
my  opponent  in  this 
campaign." 

Bell’s  campaign  has  been 
cranked  up  a couple  of  profes- 
sional notches  in  the  dosing 
days.  You  know  when  a man 
is  getting  accustomed  to  poli- 
tics when  he  begins  to  look  at 
ease  In  surreal  situations. 
Like  shaking  hands  with 
David  Soul  (aka  Hutch,  from 
Starsky  and  Hutch)  In  a small 
back  kitchen  surrounded  by 
cameras.  Or  feeing  the  same 


crowds  outside  the  dry  clean- 
ers in  a very  pro-politics 
photo  call,  collecting  his  fam- 
ous white  suit 

Hamilton's  people  got  it 
very  wrong  when  they  put  up 
a poster  saying  “Martin 
who?”  at  their  headquarters. 
Bell's  team  discussed,  but 
sadly  rejected  foe  idea  of  a 
retaliatory:  “Neil  how 
much?” 

The  issue  of  money  never 
leaves  Hamilton.  During  a 
walkabout  in  Wflmslow  yes- 
terday, a man  leaned  out  of  a 
window  of  his  passing  blue 
van  and  flicked  imaginary 
bank  notes  through  his  fin- 
gers shouting  "Money! 
MoneyP 

“Isn’t  democracy  wonder- 
ful,” . said  Hamilton  waving 
his  arms  like  a windmill.  The 
years  have  done  nothing  to 
dent  his  taste  for  theatrics. 


Kamal  Ahmad 


IT  WAS  a delicate  moment 
for  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats. Elizabeth  Gresham, 
aged  101,  was  Introduced  to 
the  crowd  at  Cheltenham  as 
“Britain's  oldest  switcher”. 
It  looked  as  if  a puff  of 
wind  might  blow  her  over. 

Mrs  Gresham,  born 
when  the  Liberal  Party  was 
still  a party  of  government, 
had  voted  Tory  all  her  life 
until  a visit  from  her  Lib- 
eral Democrat  candidate 
persuaded  her  otherwise. 

After  voting  for  Stanley 
Baldwin  In  1929  and  every 
Conservative  leader  since, 
Mrs  Gresham  said  she  had 
had  enough  of  a party 
guilty  of  doing  “too  much 
for  themselves  and  not 
enough  for  older  and 


poorer  people”.  She  said 
she  had  been  told  that  she 
would  have  to  wait  nearly 
nine  months  for  a cataract 
operation.  In  the  end  she 
had  to  have  the  treatment 
privately.  “They  are  Just 
not  worth  it  any  more.” 
And  Faddy  Ashdown?  “He 
is  wonderful.” 

Mr  Ashdown,  whose  visit 
to  Cheltenham  was  one  of 
eight  to  marginal  constitu- 
encies yesterday.  Intro- 
duced Mrs  Gresham  as  “a 
remarkable  lady”.  After 
polite  applause  from  the 
crowd,  he  gave  her  a bunch 
of  yellow  chrysanthemums. 

Unfortunately,  Mrs 
Gresham’s  vote  will  not 
count  for  much.  Her  seat, 
Gloucestershire  West,  is  a 
Conserrative/Lahour  battle- 
ground and  not  on  the  Lib 
Dem  target  list. 
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Party  sources  denied  yesterday 
that  the  exact  scale  of  a Labour 
victory  on  Thursday  night  will 
determine  how  radical  the  party 
is  in  government 


THE  ELECTION  9 


What  we  do  not  know  is  whether 
Gordon  Brown  will  have  to  take 
measures  to  fill  the  alleged  £13 
billion  ‘black  hole’  in  state 
finances 


THE  BIG  ISSUE:  LABOUR’S  FIRST  1 00  DAYS 


will 


his  hand? 


A Labour  government  would  be 
a new  beginning,  but  the 
question  is  how  much,  how 
soon?  writes  Alan  Travis 


BLAIR  isn't  a 
great  fan  of  the  Idea 
of  the  “First  100 
Days”.  He  thtnfra  u 
involves  a new  gov- 
ernment dreaming 
up  great  gimm  tries  for  the 
newspapers  for  a couple  of 
months  "hut  then  the  whole 
thing  Mis  apart”. 

However,  foe  Labour  leader 
insists  there  will  be  “a  New 
labour  beginning”  and  prom- 
ises that  there  wffl  be  “signifi- 
cant change”  or,  as  be  puts  it, 
an  “indelible  Imprint”  within 
two  years. 

Mr  Blair’s  twoyear  time 
limit  may  seem  an  attempt  to 
fend  off  judgment  on  the  first 
labour  government  for  18 
years.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  contain  a hint  of  a parlia- 
mentary reform  yet  to  be  an- 
nounced. For  a twoyear  roll- 
ing legislative  programme, 
rather  the  traditional 
annual  Queen’s  Speech,  has 
certainly  been  considered  by 
the  Shadow  Cabinet 
Party  sources  denied  yes- 
- terdhy  that  the  exact  scale  of 
a labour  victory  on  Thursday 

night  would  determine  how 
radical  the  party  is  in  govern- 
ment Ironically,  a mwiTimr 
majority  could  see  more  radi- 
cal movement  an  Issues  such 
as  electoral  reform.  If  the  Cab- 
inet sees  the  need  to  rely  in 
any  way  on  the  lib  Dems  in 
foe  eomlpg  mnnfog-  However, 
some  argue  that  Robin  Cook 
will  ensure  that  proportional 
representation  is  kept  on  the 
agenda  whatever  happens. 

The  date  of  the  new  govern- 
ment's Queen’s  Speech  has  al- 
ready been  set  for  May  14  — 
little  more  than  a fortnight 
away — and  with  it  will  came 
an  indication  of  the  true  ex- 
tent  of  Mr  Blair’s  radicalism. 

Some  commentators  argued 
yesterday  that  New  Labour’s 
cautious  moderation  during 
the  election  campaign  may 
yet  mirror  Lady  Thatcher's 
1979  performance,  where  she 
gave  barely  a hint  of  the  full- 
blooded  privatisation  pro- 
grammes that  were  to  prove 
the  lifeblood  of  Thatcherism. 

Mr  Blair  Mmaaif  promises 
to  be  “a  lot  more  radical  in 
government  than  many 


people  think”.  Events  will 
move  quickly  after  the  final 
results  are  declared  on  Fri- 
day. Polls  willing,  John  Major 
will  leave  Downing  Street  for 
the  last  time  before  lunch.  Bis 
final  audience  with  the  Queen 
will  last  about  30  minutes. 

After  his  first  official  audi- 
ence with  the  Queen,  Mr 
Blair  will  go  to  Downing 
Street  The  first  glimpse  the 
public  will  get  is  when  he 
addresses  the  media  before 
crossing  the  threshold  of 
Number  10.  Mrs  Thatcher 
chose  this  moment  in  1979  to 
quote  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  to 
try  to  set  the  tone  for  her 
government 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Mr 
Blair  is  expected  to  confirm 
the  top  four  or  five  jobs  in  the 
Cabinet  They  are  expected  to 
go  to  John  Prescott  Gordon 
Brown,  Robin  Cook,  Jack 
Straw  and  David  Blunkett  No 
surprises  there. 

On  Saturday  any  radical 
pruning  will  be  made  appar- 
ent and  the  fete  of  Clare 
Short  and'  Michael  Meacher 
will  be  finally  confirmed.  The 
middle  and  lower  ranks  of 
government  will  be  filled  on 
Sunday  and  Monday. 

But -it.  wfll  be  on  Monday 
and  Tuesday  in  foe  Cabinet 
room  that  the  key  decisions 
will  be  taimn  on  foe  contents 
of  the  Queen's  Speech.  It  will 
be  designed  to  ensure  action 
on  Labour's  five  key  early 
campaign  pledges. 

At  least  four  bills  are  defi- 
nitely in.  The  Education  BUI 
will  phase  out  the  assisted 
places  scheme  to  cut  the  size 
of  infant  school  classes  to  be- 
low 30.  This  omnibus  bill  win 
also  give  the  power  to  close 
fafUng  state  schools,  reform 


student  loans  and  youth 
training,  and  other  measures 
an  aimed  at  raising  state 

teaching  qfttnrfarrte 

Second  place  is  reserved  for 
Jack  Straw’s  Crime  and  Dis- 
order BUI,  to  introduce  that 
fast-track  for  persistent  teen- 
age offenders;  the  curfew  for 
under-IQs;  compulsory  tests 
and  treatment  programmes 
for  drug  criminals;  and  the 
new  powers  to  deal  with  nui- 
sance neighbours  and  other 


antisocial  activities.  It  prom- 
ises to  blend  a mixture  of  a 
liberal  approach  to  criminal 
Justice  with  a new  social 
authoritarianism. 

In  third  place  will  be  a con- 
stitutional bin  to  enable  refer - 
endums  to  be  held  in  Scotland 
and  Wales  this  autumn  on  the 
establishment  of  national  par- 
liaments In  Edinburgh  and 
Cardiff  The  elections  for  both 
are  pencilled  in  for  1999. 

In  fourth  place  wfll  be  the 
legislation  to  introduce  a 
national  minimum  wage,  n»d 
foe  rewmnlfwion  which  will 
specify  the  exact  amount  will 
be  set  up  as  the  bfH  malms  its 
way  through  Parliament 

Beyond  that  no  final  deci- 
sions have  yet  been  taken.  A 
short  bill  to  reform  the  pur- 
chaser/provider split  in  the 
NHS  is  expected,  as  may  be 
the  bill  to  enable  £1  billion  of 
lottery  money  to  be  spent  on 
health  and  education. 

But  already  Mr  Blair’s  am- 
bitions have  been  scaled 
down.  He  has  had  to  reject  Mr 
Straw's  arguments  to  reform 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the 
first  year  because  of  the 
weight  of  constitutional  legis- 
lation embodied  by  the  devo- 
lution bills.  Also  delayed  at 
least  a year  is  Labour's  plan 
to  allow  trade  union 
recognition. 

A decision  to  announce  a 
two-year  mining  programme, 
however,  may  allow  Mr  Blair 
to  announce  in  a fortnight’s 
time  his  intention  to  carry 
out  all  these  measures,  which 
would  at  least  give  the  im- 
pression of  a very  foil  radical 
programme.  One  other  test 
wfll  be  whether  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  is  in  the 
package  in  a fortnight's  time. 

The  dangers  of  Europe  wfll 
soon  crowd  in  on  the  new  gov- 
ernment The  way  Mr  Blair 
handles  (be  negotiations  at 
the  Amsterdam  summit  in  the 
middle  of  next  month  — after 
all  the  promises  of  the  cam- 
paign — win  prove  decisive 
in  the  judgment  of  many 
commentators. 

Next  Wednesday  will  see 
Chancellor  Brown  meeting 
the  Bank  of  England  gover- 
nor, Eddie  George,  for  the 
first  time.  Mr  George  is 
bound  to  press  for  a 0.25  per 
cent  rate  rise  to  reassure  the 
markets  that  Labour  is  seri- 
ous in  its  commitment  to 
fighting  Inflation. 

However  it  will  be  Mr 
Brown’s  “emergency  budget”, 
pencilled  in  for  July  1,  which 
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Emergency  Budget: 

Cut  VAT  on  fuel  from  8 per  cam  tn  S par 
aertf 

VtfmdteS  tax  on  puvatMwd  electricity.  gas 
and  wolor  utMKn. 

Proceeds  used  to  gat  250,000  under  25- 
year  okteoR  benefit  and  Into  work. 


is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
memorable  event  of  Mr 
Blair’s  first  100  days.  That 
will  redeem  the  election 
pledges  to  cut  VAT  on  foel 
bills  to  5 per  cent  and  to  intro- 
duce the  windfall  tax.  This 
levy  on  privatised  utilities 
will  raise  between  £3  billion 
and  £10  billion,  partly  to  pay 
for  the  “welfare  to  work”  pro- 
gramme and  take  250,000 
young  people  off  foe  dole. 

That  is  the  official  version. 
What  we  do  not  know  is 
whether  Mr  Brown  will  have 
to  take  as  yet  unspecified 
measures  to  fill  the  alleged 
£13  billion  “black  hole”  In 
state  finances.  We  know 
social  security  benefit  levels 
will  not  be  allowed  to  rise 
above  inflation.  The  nature  of 
other  measures  to  deal  with 
the  “black  hole"  will  deter- 
mine the  early  verdict  on  the 
Blair  government 


Millionaire’s  manifesto 


MPs  who  have  taken  cash  from 
Paul  Sykes  could  fall  foul  of  the 
rules'.  David  Hencke  explains 


HOW  did  this  row 

qver  Tory  policy  on 
a European  single 
Currency  arise? 
After  Conservative  disquiet 
over  John  Major's  “wait  and 
see”  line,  a prominent  Tory 
. donor,  Paul  Sykes,  decided  to 
fond  rebel  candidates  who  de- 
clared in  t£ieir  personal  mani- 
festos they  would  never  sup- 
porta  single  currency. 

Who's  Paul  Sykes? 

A Yorkshire  millionaire  busi- 
nessman who’s  given  millions 
to  Tory  fonds  but  believes  that 

If  Britain  signs  upto  the  euro 
it  will  be  a disaster. 

Who  agrees  with  him? 

237 Tory  candidates  have  ac- 
cepted donations  cf  be  tween 
£1,000  and  £3,ooo  towards 

their  election  campaign 

expenses. 

What  did  they  have  to  do  to 
getthemoney7 
Write  to  him  showing  their 
stance  on  the  euro  for  ap- 
proval He  sent  their  constitu- 
ency chairman  a cheque  for 
their  fightiqg  fond. 

Nothing  wrong  in  that  Is 
there? 

No,  anybody  can  sponsor  a 
candidate,  but  it  could  cause 
them  trouble  with  the  new 
parliamentary  rules  on  advo- 
cacy Introduced  in  1995. 


Why's  that?  It’s  not  wrong 
for  MPs  to  accept  money  as 
long  as  they  declare  it,  is  it? 
The  1995  rules  said  ifMPs 
received  money  from  outside 
interests  they  could  no  longer 
speak  for  their  paymasters, 
table  questions  on  their  behalf 
or  propose  legislation  to  help 
them. 

That's  about  MPs  with  di- 
rectorships and  consultan- 
cies, it's  nothing  to  do  with 
who’s  giving  them  cash  for 
their  election  campaign. 

No,  that’s  not  right.  Any  MP 
■whose  constituency  receives 
25  per  cent  of  Its  election  ex- 
penses from  a company  or  in- 
dividual must  declare  it  and 
once  it  is  declared,  the  advo- 
cacy ban  comes  into  force.  It 
could  also  apply  to  gifts  which 
must  be  declared. 

If  that's  true,  no  MP  could 

receive  any  money  from 

anybody  in  the  election. 

No,  it  does  not  affect  dona- 
tions  by  individuals  to  a con- 
stituency or  party  because 

they  are  not  linked  to  a partic- 
ular policy. 

So  what’s  the  problem? 

The  problem  with  Sykes  is 

that  he  Is  only  giving  money  to 
Tories  who  supporta  particu- 
lar policy,  opposition  to  the 
euro,  which  will  be  a big  issue 
in  the  nestparliament 


So? 

It  could  be  argued  that  be- 
cause of  Mr  Sykes’s  sponsor- 
ing ofTorles  who  take  a par- 
ticular line  on  the  single 
currency,  the  MPs  who  have 
taken  the  cash  should  be 
bound  by  the  advocacy  rules. 

Yes,  bat  in  that  case,  if  the 
Referendum  Party  win  any 
seats,  won’t  they  be  banned 
because  Sir  Janies  Gold- 
smith has  paid  millions  for 
their  election? 

No,  it’s  not  the  same  because 
the  Referendum  Party  is 
standing  on  a common  plat- 
form. The  Tories  financed  by 
Mr  Sykes  are  standing  against 
the  Conservative  Party's  offi- 
ciaTltne. 

What  about  Labour  and  the 
unions? 

Tony  Blair’s  been  clever 
about  that  He  changed  the 
sponsorship  rules  so  that  no 
constituency  gets  fonding 
forect  from  a trade  union.  It 
all  goes  to  Labour’s  HQ 

So  can  these  MPs  do  any- 
thing to  get  out  of  it.  then? 

Yes,  they  can  say  they  support 
the  euro.  Or  they  could  send 
back  the  money  if  they've  not 

spent  it 

What  happens  next? 

If  a Labour  or  Liberal  Demo- 
crat MP  complains  to  Sir  Gor- 
don Downey,  the  parliamen- 
tary Commissioner  for 
Standards,  he  could  order  an 
inquiry  into  the  whole  busi- 
ness and  rule  whether  the 
MPs  should  be  banned  from 
debating  the  euro. 


Sceptics’ 

response 


What  the  ejection  agents  of 
some  well  known  Tory  Euro- 

scepticssaid: 

Lady  Olga  Maitland  (Sutton 
andCheam):  ‘Lady  Olga  does 
not  receive  any  donations 
personally.  They  go  to  the 
association  who  then  pay  the 
election  expenses.  Where  our 
money  comes  from  is 
confidential' 

Graham  Rkkfidc  (Colne 
Valley):  Tam  not  at  liberty  to 
divulge  that  sort  of  information. 
The  association  complies  with 
legal  roqurements’ 

John  Bercow  (Buckingham): 

*We  receive  numerous 
contributions  from  various 
sources.  It  is  not  our  poCeyto 
discuss  these  matters’ 

Barry  Logg  (Milton  Keynes 
SW):  'We  are  considering  Paul 
Sykes’s  letter* 

David  Evans  (Welwyn 

Hatfield):  'Any  contributions  to 
the  local  party  fighting  fond  are 

confidential' 

Sir  Roger  Moate 
{SKngboume  and  Sheppey): 
“We  have  received  some 
money  from  Mr  Sykes.  It  was  at 

the  tower  end  of  the  scale' 

TonyMariow  (Northampton 
North):  *We  have  received 
donations  from  sources 
throu^QLd  the  country  who 
support  he  Euro-sceptic  fine' 
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May  Day  and  Great  Expectations 

The  country  needs  change.  A large  mandate  for  Tony  Blair  is  the  best  way  of  ensuring  it 


THE  CAMPAIGN  now  drawing  to  its  un- 
mourned close  has  been  neither  edifying  nor 
enlightening.  The  long  weeks  of  electioneer- 
ing have  been  notable  for  their  lack  of  vision 
or  inspiration.  We  have  had  squabbles  in 
place  of  proper  debate  and  seen  the  convincing 
triumph  of  spin  over  true  substance.  One  of  the  main 
parties  has  dramatically  fractured  in  front  of  our  eyes 
over  Europe.  The  other  has  introduced  a new  and 
repellent  term  into  British  politics  — “on-message”  — 
to  describe  the  awesome  discipline  whereby  640-odd 
candidates  never  depart  one  squeak  from  the  Mill- 
bank  gospel  Few  potential  voters  can  have  felt 
uplifted  by  this  cynical  and  lacklustre  scrap,  which 
Gore  Vidal  appropriately  dismissed  as  Lilliputian. 

That,  alas,  is  increasingly  the  way  of  electoral 
campaigns  in  so-called  mature  democracies.  But  what 
matters  most  is  not  the  election,  but  life  beyond  it  It 
would  be  a tragedy  if  people's  dismay  at  the  level  and 
tone  of  the  recent  dialogue  led  them  to  despairing 
conclusions  about  the  choice  at  the  heart  of  the 
campaign.  All  elections  matter,  even  if  they  may  seem 
not  to,  and  this  one  matters  for  more  than  most,  not 
least  for  democratic  politics  itself.  If  the  Conserva- 
tives are  re-elected  for  a fifth  term  tomorrow,  the 
prospects  for  progressive  politics  in  this  country  will 
be  worse  than  they  have  ever  been  since  1931.  If  the 
Conservatives  are  defeated,  on  the  other  band,  then 
hope  can  be  put  back  on  the  agenda  at  last 
This  newspaper  has  — by  structure,  ownership  and 
inclination  — always  remained  independent  of  politi- 
cal parties.  We  have,  at  various  times  since  the  War, 
endorsed  all  three  of  the  main  alternatives  on  offer. 
The  choice  this  time  is  a relatively  simple  one.  We 
would  like  to  see  a very  different  country  after  May  1 
and  we  believe  that  a strong  and  confident  Labour 
Government  can  best  create  it  Our  instinct  and  hope 
is  that  Tony  Blair  will  feel  licensed  by  a convincing 
mandate  to  be  truly  ambitious  about  the  scope  of  the 
transformation  which  he  can  attempt  to  effect  Under 
the  existing  electoral  system  it  is  no  contradiction  to 
wish  that  he  is  buttressed  in  this  task  by  a consider- 
able body  of  Liberal  Democrat  MPs  and  to  hope  that 
together,  they  can  reverse  the  debilitating  effects  of 
the  past  18  years  of  Conservative  rule. 

That  people  should  use  their  vote  to  best  effect  in 
removing  the  Tory  government  is  not  in  the  context  of 
this  election,  an  act  of  cynicism,  or  evasion.  On  several 
issues,  notably  but  not  solely  on  electoral  reform  and 
civil  liberties,  we  are  heart  and  head  with  the  Liberal  j 
Democrats  rather  than  the  official  Labour  line.  On 


others,  such  as  the  need  for  effective  redistribution 
from  the  rich  to  the  poor,  we  stand  with  those  in  both 
parties  and  elsewhere  who  urge  a new  government  to 
leave  a more  lasting  material  improvement  of  the  lives 
of  the  disadvantaged  than  is  currently  promised.  We 
are  instinctive  pro-Europeans,  whose  deep  caution 
about  the  single  currency  will  never  put  us  in  the 
laughable  editorial  position  of  urging  the  election  of 
Sir  James  Goldsmith  or  Sir  George  Gardiner,  both  of 
whom  should  get  as  few  votes  as  possible  tomorrow. 
We  are  radicals  against  corruption  and  inherited 
power;  conservatives  against  the  erosion  of  public 
service;  internationalists  by  long  tradition  and  instinc- 
tive preservers  of  the  little  corners,  the  quirky  people 
and  the  different  outlook.  But  we  recognise  without 
embarrassment  or  apology  that  we,  the  Liberal  Demo- 
crats and  the  Labour  Party  are  companions  on  the 
journey  down  the  same  broad  river  of  progressive 
politics.  Unlike  some,  we  are  not  opportunist  support- 
ers of  a new  Labour  government  We  want  it  to  work, 
and  then  to  deserve  to  be  reelected  in  five  years  time- 
If  it  doesn't  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

ONE  CAN  strongly  wish  for  a Labour  govern- 
ment without  minimising  the  claims  and 
achievements  of  the  Liberal  Democrats 
either  in  this  campaign  or  in  the  years 
which  have  preceded  it  Earlier  this  year, 
when  Labour  faltered  over  the  need  to  defend  devil 
liberty  against  draconian  police  powers,  Paddy  Ash- 
down’s party  stood  firm  on  its  liberal  principles  and 
won  tiie  day.  When  Labour  hesitated  about  the 
tactical  advantages  of  the  cash-for-questions  cam- 
paign, the  Liberal  Democrats  pressed  forward,  hi  a 
campaign  too  often  dominated  by  evasions,  the  Lib- 
eral Democrats  have  been  prepared  to  make  the  case 
for  necessary  tax  increases  to  pay  for  necessary  social 
services.  All  this  and  more  is  to  their  credit  Yet  it  is 
faiflft  to  pretend  either  that  the  Liberal  Democrats  are 
always  on  the  side  of  the  angels.  On  cash-for-ques- 
tions, Labour  played  a more  consistent  part  than  the  | 
Liberal  Democrats  in  ensuring  the  setting  up  of  the  j 
Nolan  committee.  It  was  the  Labour  candidate  in 
Tatton,  not  the  Liberal  Democrat,  who  stood  down 
first  to  allow  an  independent  challenge  to  Neil  Hamil- 
ton (we  urge  a vote  for  Martin  Bell  in  Tatton,  of 
course).  And  in  challenging-  the  over-mighty  state,  no 
one  in  the  Liberal  Democrats  equalled  Labour's  Robin 
Cook  in  exposing  the  Conservatives  over  the  Scott 
inquiry  into  arms  for  Iraq. 

The  Liberal  Democrats  can  also  afford  to  take  more 


radical  stances  than  Labour.  No  one,  after  all,  seri- 
ously expects  them  to  form  a government.  If  they  did, 
the  Liberal  Democrats  would  get  the  kind  of  roughing 
up  over  redistribution  that  Labour  suffered  in  1992 
and  against  which  it  guarded  this  time.  But  the 
convergence  between  the  two  parties  in  other  respects 
is,  for  the  present,  very  striking.  In  effect,  the  Liberal 
Democrats  hold  the  centre-left  franchise  in  parts  of 
the  country  (notably  south-west  England)  where 
Labour  does  not  rate.  It  is  therefore  plain  that  the 
Liberal  Democrats  should  be  supported  as  the  anti- 
Conservative  alternative  in  those  seats  where  that 
makes  tactical  sense.  These  seats  are  listed  on  page  18. 

In  endorsing  Labour  we  acknowledge  the  doubts 
which  many  of  the  party's  natural  supporters  have 
about  the  pace  and  extent  of  Mr  Blair's  redefinition  of 
his  party.  But  Mr  Blair’s  critics  have  to  understand 
their  history.  By  1979,  when  the  last  Labour  govern- 
ment lost  office,  Britain  had  already  ceased  to  be  tire 
industrial  society  divided  along  traditional  class  lines 
which  had  moulded  the  two  party  system  since  the 
first  world  war.  Class  divisions  still  mattered,  as  they 
do  today,  though  they  exist  now  in  new  forms,  of 
which  the  single  most  important  is  the  social  revolu- 
tion in  the  position  of  women.  Progressive  politics  in 
Britain,  however,  foiled  to  adapt  to  these  and  other 
changes,  notably  Britain's  membership  of  the  Euro- 
pean Union.  In  particular,  the  Labour  Party  no  longer 
offered  a credible  programme,  a representative  struc- 
ture or  a political  culture  which  could  embody  the 
aspirations  and  interests  of  all  those  who  were  drawn 
to  progressive  politics.  Decisive  change  was  essential, 
and  the  history  of  non-Conservative  politics  since 
1979  has  been  file  history  of  a shared  and  unfinished 
struggle  to  get  that  change  right  It  has  taken  place 
during  a time  in  which  progressive  solutions  have 
been  challenged  on  a global  scale  and  in  which  there  i 
have  been  fewer  reliable  international  or  theoretical 
models  from  which  to  learn  thyp  at  any  time  in  living 
memory.  Partly  for  that  reason,  Britain  has  been i 
subjected  to  an  unprecedented  individualist  counter- 
revolution undo:  an  often  triumphalist  Conservative 
Party  which  believed,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  that 
it  was  a party  of  the  future  rather  than  of  the  past 

Few  aspects  of  Britain  today — from  the  monarchy 
to  the  comer  shop — are  untouched  by  the  experience 
of  those  18  years.  We  are,  you  are,  and  so  axe  file 
nation's  politics.  So  Jt-i$  hardly;  surprising  that  in 
1997,  both  “New”  Labour  and  file  Liberal  Democrats 
are  in  some  respects  recognisably.  the  children  of  the 
Thatcher  revolution  too.  To  an  unprecedented  degree. 


they  have  accepted  the  belief  in  individual  ownership 
and  in  the  minimal  state  which  were  Thatcherism  s 
principal,  though  only  partially  achieved,  goals.  They 
are  also,  especially  the  Labour  Party,  scarred  by  the 
chogr  feet  of  four  successive  general  election  defeats, 
the  last  of  which  in  1992  was  particularly  shattering 
because  that  election,  taking  place  in  mid-recession, 
had  appeared  to  be  so  winnable.  It  is  hardly  surpris- 
ing, therefore,  that  Labour  has  gone  to  such  lengths 
not  to  TPfflte  Its  peace  with  market  forces  and,  even 
more  important,  fee  electorate.  Mr  Blair's  achieve- 
ment thus  for  has  been  formidable.  It  deserves  more 
admiration  than  it  often  gets.  Now  comes  the  difficult 
part*  government 

FOR  A FEW  on  the  left,  these  are  marks  of 
shame  and  compromise  which  will  prevent 
them  from  supporting  the  main  opposition 
parties.  Such  voters  may  find  refuge  in  the 
Socialist  Labour  Party  or,  geography  permit- 
ting, in  the  Scottish  and  Welsh  nationalist  parties, 
which  are  not  to  be  compared  as  political  forces  but 
which  share  the  distinction  that  their  published 
programmes  are  extravagant  wish-lists  which  mani- 
festly do  not  add  up.  Sadly,  British  green  politics  have 
still  failed  to  produce  a credible  and  effective  political 
party  worth  voting  for. 

For  the  country  as  a whole  the  choice  on  offer 
tomorrow  is  between  a Conservative  vision  which  is 
rapidly  disintegrating  into  mania,  and  a broadly-based 
Labour  vision  which  offers  the  nation  the  possibility  of 
real  rbangp,  smd  gradual  improvement.  It  would  be 
dishonest  to  say  that  the  choice  is  as  clear-cut  and  all- 
encompassing  as  choices  in  earlier  elections  may  have 
seemed,  though  beware  of  old  men  viewing  the  past 
through  rose-tinted  spectacles.  But  this  uncertainty  is 
a condition  of  the  world  which  we  all  inhabit  There  is 
barely  a government  in  the  world  which  we  can  look  to 
as  the  model  for  what  Britain  is  about  to  embark  on. 
which  is  why  many  social  democratic  parties  else- 
where are  so  enthralled  by  the  possibilities  of  the  Blair 
government  Don't  underestimate  those  possibilities. 
But  don’t  pretend  either  that  the  problem  of  mapping 
out  the  progressive  path  in  the  modern  world  is 
something  which  can  be  left  to  the  next  government 
alone  while  the  rest  of  us  simply  watch  it  on  television. 
Tomorrow  gives  the  progressive  movement  in  this 
country  its  biggest  and  most  exciting  opportunity  in  .a. 
generation.  The  responsibility  of  getting  it  right  and 
making  it  work  rests  with  all  of  us.  There  can  be  no 
better  day  for  it  than  May  Day,  the  people’s  day. 


Letters  to  the  Editor 


When  the  dirt 
hits  the  fan 


LISE  Stan  Gooch  (Letters, 
April  26)  we  too  have  been 
reading  the  runes  to  predict 
the  outcome  of  the  coming 
election.  Our  daughter,  Molly, 
five  and  a half  weeks  old  on 
Thursday,  has  an  astrological 
profile  that  closely  mirrors 
that  of  the  election  period. 

After  careful  analysis,  bas- 
ing our  research  on  the  arinm 
that  an  exceptionally  soiled 
nappy  portends  a Tory  land- 
slide, we  can  confirm  that, 
apart  from  a freak  outburst 
on  wobbly  Wednesday,  sup- 
port for  the  major  parties  — 
though  Quid  — has  remained 
remarkably  constant 
throughout  the  campaign. 
Nicole  & Charles  Errington. 
159  Grove  Lane, 

London  SE58BG. 

STAN  Gooch  appears  to 
add  a large  dose  of  wishful 
thinking  to  his  interpretation 
of  his  I Ching  reading  con- 
cerning foe  election. 

Be  obtained  hexagram  12 
Standstill/  Obstruction/ Stag- 
nation and  attempts  to  con- 
strue this  as  a win  for  the 
Tories.  The  top  moving  line 
states:  “Here  we  overturn  ob- 
struction. Before  there  'was 
obstruction  but  afterwards 
happiness”. 

But  whose  happiness? 
Wang  Bi,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant commentators  on  the 
Changes  adds:  “First  there  Is 
overturning,  after  which 
things  go  smoothly”  while  an- 
other commentary  says:  “In 
the  end  it  must  be  overcome. 
How  could  it  endure  forever?” 
Geoff  Edwards. 

36  Wheaton  Road. 

Pokesdown, 

Bournemouth, 

Dorset  BH76LJ. 

MOST  of  my  canvassing 
has  been  done  on  the 
Heartsease  Estate  in  Nor- 
wich. the  home  of  old  decent 
Labour.  1 spoke  to  one  bid 
chap  who  told  me  that  he'd 
always  been  Labour,  and  al- 
ways would  be  Labour  but  he 
was  exercised  about  this  Euro 
thing.  'Tm  an  antiseptic,”  he 
said,  “and  that  Mr  Blair 
knows  what  he  must  do  when 
he  sees  those  Germans.” 

Peter  Smee. 

37  Hanover  Road, 

Norwich  NR22HD. 


We  do  not  publish  letters  where 
only  an  e-mail  address  is 
supplied:  please  include  a full 
postal  address.  We  may  edit 
letters. 


Talking  tactical  manoeuvres 


YOUR  idea  of  providing 
a national  tactical  vot- 
er's guide  (Leader, 
March  28)  is  exceDeoL 
In  my  constituency,  Hitchen 
— potentially  Peter  LlUey’s 
new  seat  — both  the  Liberal 
Democrats  and  the  Labour 
Party  are  claiming  that  they 
are  the  only  viable  opposition 
to  LiDey.  Why  cant  the  oppo- 
sition parties  get  their  heads 
around  the  feet  that  it  is  only 
because  the  opposition  vote 
has  beat  split,  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  SDP  in  the 
eighties,  that  has  kept  this 
hideous  nonsense  in  power 
for  so  long? 

If  tiae  opposition  parties 
cannot  sensibly  guide  the 
electorate  in  how  to  vote  to 
get  the  Tories  out.  then  it  be- 
comes the  task  of  the  media  to 
do  so  instead.  Who  then  do  1 
cast  my  vote  for  to  keep  Peter 
Ulley  out? 

RLenzte. 

128  Westfield  Road, 
Harpenden, 

Herts  ALS4JZ. 

IT  DIDN’T  take  a crystal  ban 
to  guess  that  the  Guardian 
would  end  up  recommending 
that  classic  fridge,  the  Tacti- 
cal Vote.  I Imaging  that  the 
second  part  of  your  wish  list 
would  be  that  Liberal  Demo- 
crat feverish  adolescent  fan- 
tasy, the  Hung  Parliament 
The  basis  of  the  recommen- 
dation to  vote  cynically 
against  the  party  in  which 


you  believe  seems  to  be  the 
1992  election  results.  Yon  are 
not  taking  into  account  the 
vastly  increased  popularity  of 
the  Labour  Party  since  1 992, 
cor  the  collapse  In  support  for 
the  Tories  and  Lib.  Dems, 
much  of  which  is  coming  to 
Labour. 

Polls  in  the  Guardian  and 
the  Observer  are  consistently 
showing  that  the  largest 
swings  are  going  to  Labour  in 
seats  which  you  have  targeted 
as  Lib-Dem  tactical  vote 
areas.  However  you  Ignore 
these  polls  and  admit  that  you 
haven't  polled  many  of  the 
seats-Jn  which  you  are  advo- 
cating tactical  voting. 

Here  on  the  Isle  of  Wight 
the  Lib  Dem  candidate  consis- 
tently rubbishes  the  Labour 
Party  and  than  begs  for  the 
vote  of  Labour  supporters. 
The  phrase  is  “lend  me  your 
vote”  but  the  truth  Is  that  any 
vote  ‘Tent”  is  immediately 
daimed  as  a positive  vote  for 
the  party  you  have  "loaned” 
your  vote  to.  You  then  end 
with  an  MP  of  an  opposing 
party  who  despises  the  party 
you  really  support. 

David  Piggott. 

Wrax  House, 

W rax  Road, 

Beading, 

Isle  of  Wight. 

GIVEN  the  Guardian's  ex- 
cellent record  on  sleaze 
and  lying  in  political  life,  it 
was  disappointing  to  see  you 


so  uncritically  endorsing  tac- 
tical voting. 

Here  in  Twickenham,  Lib- 
eral Democrat  tactics  to  per- 
suade Labour  supporters  to 
vote  tactically  include: 
reports  of  electors  being  told 
on  the  doorstep  that  Labour  is 
not  fielding  a candidate  or 
that  there  is  an  “agreement” 
that  an  Labour  supporters 
should  vote  Liberal  Democrat 
instead;  bar  charts  that  dis- 
tort both  the  size  of  the 
Labour  vote  in  1992  and  the 
real  gap  between  Lib  Dem  and 
Tory;  and  a claim  in  a recent 
leaflet  that  "Tony  Blair  has 
issued  orders  for  the  Liberal 
Democrats  to  be  given  an 
easy  ride  in  seats  like  Twick- 
enham”. Tactical  voting  may 
look  pure  on  paper,  but  it  gets 
very  dirty  by  the  time  it 
readies  the  ground. 

Janet  Fraser. 

64  Shetland  Road, 

London  TW1 4HD. 


AY  tactical  voting  flour- 
ish on  May  L We  have 
had  18  years  of  “electoral  dic- 
tatorship". We  have  had  the 
poll  tax,  the  BSE  fiasco, 
sleaze,  secret  tending  by  for- 
eign millionaires  and  a penal 
policy  of  the  19th  rather  than 
the  20th  century. 

Ancient  rights  safeguard- 
ing dvil  liberties  have  been 
abolished  at  a stroke,  while 


those  protecting  privilege, 
like  hereditary  peers  In  the 
House  of  Lords,  are  stoutly 
defended.  May  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  be  decisively 
rejected,  and  a massive  ma- 
jority sent  to  Parliament  rep- 
resenting parties  which,  with 
an  their  faults,  do  offer  some 
hope  of  a real  change  for  the 
better. 

(Canon)  Graham  Smith. 

9 High  Street, 

Syresham, 

Bracfcley, 

Northante  NN13  SHL. 


Y*J  ARE  At* 

Blackguard  at*d  i vmmt  t< 
make  itcl-ear* 


In  THE  1992  general  election 

11  tactically  voted  Lib  Dem 
in  an  attempt  to  oust  the  Tory 
— it  didn’t  work  then  and  it 
certainly  won’t  work  now. 

Polls  now  record  a 19  per 
cent  swing  from  the  Tories  to 
Labour.  In  seats  like  Has- 
tings, tills  would  mean  the 
Labour  Party  would  win  by 
about  1,000  votes.  These  polls 
confirm  the  trend  established 
at  the  last  two  years'  local 
elections  when  Labour  polled 
more  votes  than  the  Lib  Dems 
across  the  constituency.  The 
rtofmfng  factor  that  makes  it 
easier  for  me  to  .vote  Labour 
thk  Him  round  is  the 
Liberal  Party,  as  well  as  the 
Lib  Dems,  are  contesting  the 
seat  This  will  forther  reduce 
the  Lib  Dems1  chances  here  as 
the  liberal  vote  in  the  constit- 
uency will  be  split. 

Chris  Roberts. 

12  St  Andrews  Square, 
Hastings  TN34 1SW. 

PORTILLO  and  Howard 
may  not  be  the  only  min- 
isters whose  seats  are  at  risk 
due  to  voting.  In  the 

environment  minister’s  sup- 
posedly safe  seat  at  Suffolk 
Coastal,  applying  the  smallest 
swing  reported  in  national 
paQs,  John  Gummer  could 
come  unstuck  if  Labour  were 
to  gain  from  tactical  votes. 
JoeCassels. 

35  Church  Street; 
Saxmuudham, 

Suffolk  IP171EP. 


The  Child  Support  Agency  needs  to  grow  up 


AS  someone  whose  life  has 
#rebeen  blighted  by  the  Child 
Support  Act  (as  have  the  lives 
of  my  ex-partner  and  es- 
tranged children),  I would 
like  to  know  why  you  believe 
it  should  not  be  abolished 
(Leader,  April  26).  Your  sug- 
gestion that  new  women  MPs 
should  use  the  act  to  flex  then- 

political  muscle  is  insulting 
to  the  thousands  of  families 
affected  since  It  was  allowed 
to  sail  through  Parliament 
unopposed.  It  was  a cynical 
attempt  to  reduce  benefit  pay- 
ments whilst  purporting  to  be 
concerned  for  the  welfare  of 
children.  The  next  govern- 
ment Should  cnnfinp  it  to  the 
political  scrap  heap  and  intro- 
duce a fairer  system  which 
would  benefit  all  concerned. 
Michael  Burke. 

73  Belgrade  Road, 

Aylesbury,  Bucks  HP19  3TN. 


IT  is  not  only  unwaged 
women  who  receive  no  ben- 
efit from  the  Child  Support 
Agency  (Letters  April  29).  I 
have  yet  to  meet  one  working 
woman  who  has  received  a 
penny.  Not  only  are  some 
women  owed  thousands  of 
pounds  by  ex-husbands, . bat 
there  is  absolutely  no  mecha- 
nism that  1 can  see  for  these 
debts  to  be  recovered. 

The  CSA  should  either  be 
abolished  or  renamed  the 
Child  Deprivation  Agency, 
because  the  children  are  the 
last  people  to  be  considered. 
Sylvia  Parsons. 

109  Heron  Drive,  Leu  ton. 
Nottingham  NG7  2DG. 

Alan  Marsh  equates  the 
aim  of  abolishing  the  CSA 
with  the  desire  to  avoid  pay- 
ing maintenance  Those  cam- 
paigning against  the  CSA  are, 


generally,  eager  to  be  in- 
volved in  all  aspects  of  their 
children's  welfare,  lndadhig 
financial  support  What  is  ob- 


jected to  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  maintenance  Is  as- 
sessed. This  is  currently  by 
means  of  a mathematical  for- 
mula, remotely  administered 
by  a grossly  inefficient  and 
insensitive  bureaucracy.  I 
agree  with  Gerry  Sutcliffe 
(Labour  eyes  child . agency, 
April  26)  that  “the  whole  cul- 
ture of  the  thing  Is  flawed”. 
The  Labour  Party  should  be 
aware  that  this  Issue  will  not 
go  away  until  a locally  based 
assessment  system,  which 
takes  account  of  all  aspects  of 
the  welfare  of  children,  is  in 
place. 

Christine  Stables. 

Randle  CSA  Advice, 

75  Charles  Street, 

Nelson.  lanes  BB9  8$W, 


The  sultan  and  the  beauty  queen 


WE  were  disappointed  to 
see  you  repeat  the  sensa- 
tionalist allegations  of  a for- 
mer US  beauty  queen  against 
the  Sultan  of  Brunei  (Swim- 
suit to  lawsuit,  April  28).  The 
Sultan  does  not  own  the  Rita 
in  Paris,  and  the  person  who 
attempted  to  serve  the  writ  in 
the  US  was  not  one  Stan  Cag- 
ney, nephew  of  the  late  actor 
Jimmy  Cagney,  but  a dis- 
missed New  York  policeman 
with  a criminal  record. 

You  state  that  the  reaction 

from  Bnmei  to  the  uTtegaHnns 

of  Shannon  Marketic  was 
"heavy  on  spin".  Where  is  the 
spin  In  a categorical  denial  by 
both  His  Majesty  and  IBs 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Jefri  of 
the  allegations?  It  is  not  just 
Sis  Majesty  and  His  Royal 
Highness  who  say  dearly  they 
never  had  anything  to  do  with 
Ms  Marketic;  it  is  her  very 


own  affidavit  that  unambigu- 
ously makes  this  point 
Ms  Marketic  has  said  a 
great  deal  about  her  alleged 
bad  experiences  in  Brunei. 
Placing  the  Name  on  the  Head 
at  State  is  a unique  way  of 
complaining  about  a trip.  She 
demands  vast  sums  of  money 
from  two  individuals  whom 
she  admits  never  having  met 
Before  filing  this  suit,  Ms  Mai> 
ketic  smt  His  Royal  Highness 
a letter  implying  that  fha  mat- 
ter would  remain  quiet  in  ex- 
change for  payment 
Once  this  case  has  bean  dis- 
missed, appropriate  sanctions 
against  Ms  Marketic  and  her 
attorney  will  be  pursued  with 
the  fell  vigour  of  the  law. 
Pfflghw  Pato  Setia  Yusof. 
Officer  With  Special  Duties 
to  the  Sultan  c£  Brunei, 

2D  Kensington  Palace  Gardens, 
London  W84QQ,. 


It’s  time  for  a thaw,  not  a 
freeze  in  benefit  levels 


“THOSE  who  know  the  hard- 
1 ship  endured  by  the  mil- 
lions of  people  reliant  on 
social  security  to  make  ends 
meet  will  be  hoping  desper- 
ately that  your  report  about 
Labour's  “benefit  freeze” 
(Blair  plans  benefit  freeze, 
April  29)  is  wrong. 

There  is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence from  a range  of  sources 
that  benefit  levels  are  too  low 
to  meet  recipients’  needs.  In- 
stead of  taking  an  a priori  de- 
cision not  to  raise  benefit 
levels,  an  incoming  govern- 
ment should  be  setting  In  mo- 
tion an  urgent  review  of  their 
adequacy.  This  does  not  have 
to  conflict  with  an  anti-pov- 
erty strategy  which  priori- 
tises getting  people  into  jobs 
but  it  should  complement  it 
For,  however  successful  the 
strategy,  it  will  take  time  and 
there  will  always  be  some 
people,  who  win  need  to  rely 
on  social  security . 

Indeed,  there  is  research 
which  indicates  that  higher 
benefit  levels  might  make 
some  unemployed  people 
more  willing  to  risk  taking  up 
Insecure  job  opportunities. 
Prof  Roth  Lister: 

Dept  of  Social  Sciences, 
Loughborough  University. 
Loughborough  LBll  3TU. 


A Country  Diary 


CURRENT  benefit  levels 
have  been  systematically 
depressed  aver  the  past  20 
years;  you  have  published  a 
number  of  estimates  of  how 
much  benefits  would  have  to 
be  increased  to  regain  their 
pre-1979  values.  Families  who 
are  dependent  on  state  bene- 
fits cannot  afford  the  basic 
requirements  of  a healthy 
lifestyle.  This  is  a fundamen- 
tal issue  of  social  justice 
which  affects  the  health  and 
welfare  of  children,  elderly 
and  disabled  people  as  well  as 
those  who  are  unemployed. 
Damian  Killeen. 

The  Poverty  Alliance, 

162  Buchanan  Street. 

Glasgow  G1 2LL. 

SO  Tony  Blair  intends  to 
keep  benefit  increases  be- 
low the  level  of  inflation. 
Nothing  new  there,. then.  In- 
capacity Benefit  has  recently 
been  increased  by  1.82  per 
cent  and  my  DLA  {mobility 
component)  by  a staggering 
2.075  per  cent  I will,1  however, 
try  not  to  let  this  largesse 

ftumgn  my  life. 

Ron  Graves. 

3 Hobhouse  Court, 

Grange  Road  West, 

Orton, 

WIrralL434YJ. 


BURY  DITCHES:  It  may  be 
peaceful  but  it's  .certainly  not 
quiet  Even  though  the  warm 
dry  weather  got  tilings  going 
early,  the  sweet , anarchy  of 
spring  needed  a magic  ingre- 
dient After  a couple  of  days  of 
gentle  rain,  the  woods  are  ec- 
static. Spring’s  true  song  rings 
through  Red  Wood,  WIthins 
Wood,  SteppletabU  and  Sun- 
nyhUL  Songs  of  sex  and  terri- 
tory, songs  of  power  and  sacri- 
fice — thin  is  the  sound  of  the 
exploding  vernal  bomb.  High 
above  the  hills  , the  swooping 
buzzards  have  lost  the  melan- 
choly from  their  wistful  mews 
and  their  call  is  quick  and 
powered  by  muscular  beats. 
Ravens  detonate  their  croaks 
in  the  upper  branches. 
Through  the  trees  each  bird 
fires  Its  song,  true  to  its  own 
kind.  Into  the  air  foil  of  the 
songs  of  others  true  to  theirs. 
The  effect  is  not  an  aggrega- 
tion of  individual  voices  but  a 
wild  chorus  feat  has  unfolded 
since  dawn,  ebbing  and  flow- 
ing through  the  moods  of  the 


day.  Just  as  the  sky  darkens 
with  cloud,  then  > brightens 
hlue;  just  as  the  breeze  carries 
the  scent  of  birches  and  wil- 
lows in  one  breath  and  larches 
and  firs  In  the  next,  so  the 
chorus  sways  and  varies  tone 
and  pitch.  Even  in  a small 
pond  between  wood  and  field, 
the  still  water  rings  to  the 
inspired  oratory  of  frogs,  a 
strange  green  light  spreads  be- 
neath trees  along  the  path.  It 
Is  made  up  of  delicate  fluores- 
cent leaves,  held  a few  inches 
above  the  ground  by  almost 
invisible  Mnrfe  filaments.  This 
is  a stand  of  oak  fain  whose 
broadly  triangular  fronds  un- 
curl horizontally.  Wood  sor- 
rel celandine  a m wild  straw- 
berry send  their  sparks  into  a 
bursting  galaxy  of  leaves.  Up 
on  the  Bury  Difcbes,  In  the 
ruins  of  the  Bronze  Age  city- 
ln-the-sky,  above  the  trees;  all 
the  songs  and  scents  and  rail- 
ing clouds  of  - the- Welsh 
Marches  swirl  together  - as 
spring  spins  the  new  earth. 

. PAUL  EVANS 


The  Guardian  Wednesday  April  -30 1997 
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Diary 


MafflTew  Norman 


I 


AM  intrigued  to  learn  of 
events  following  the  visit 
__  to  Manchester  town  cen- 
tre last  Saturday  morning 
by  Mr  Tony  BlaSr.  At  a pub- 
lic meeting  in  the  town 
square.  Mr  Blair  was  heck- 
led on  greenissues  by  party 
member  Jefif  Gazrard,  a 
leading  protester  against 
the  Manchester  Airport 
runway,  who  questioned 
New  Labour's  sycophancy 
towards  big  business  and  at- 
tacked the  manifesto  for  en- 
vironniental  inadequacy.  A 
small  incident  ensued  when 
Mr  Gezwird  crossed  a ban- 
rierand  came  into  contact 

Tyith.  zealous  Labour  stew- 
ards, but  the  contretemps 
^as  soon  over.  Or  so  Mr 

Gazzard  thought . . .for, 
once  recognised  by  local  ac- 
tivists and  reported  for  xdu»- 

behaviour,  be  yesterday 
received  a letter  from  Wal- 
wortb  Road  suspending  him 
the  party.  An  NEC  in- 


disciplinary  action,  will  fol- 
low. Such  is  the  penalty  for 
jjecjtling under  New 
Labour-  The  irony  for  Mr 
^roird,  a resident  of 
KJiatsfiKd,fc  that  Ms  sus- 
pension prevents  Mm  can- 
vassing in  Tatton,  that  rare 
seat  where  Labour  has  no 
candidate. 

NEWS  that  a mentally 
disturbed  intruder 
broke  into  the 
grounds  of  Buckingham 
Palace  highlights  a shift  in 


*:  r <- 


Time  for  Major  to  lose 
the  1 992  election 


possibility-  The  last  time 
someone  broke  Into  the  Pal- 
ace, Home  Secretary  Willie 
Wtttelaw  offered  to  resign, 
lids  time,  apparently, 
Michael  Howard  Is  threat- 
tmtngto  sack  the  Queen. 

STRONG  rumours  con- 
cerning my  old  friend 
Mandy  Mandelson 
flood  out  ofWMtehalland 
the  foreign  embassies. 
Mandy.  the  smart  money 
hash,  will  get  not  the 
National  Heritage  job  he 
transparently  covets,  but 
the  powerful — albeit  non- 
Cabinet— post  ofMinister 
for  Europe  instead.  Given 
that  he  and  Robin  Cook,  to 
whom  he  would  directly 
report,  enjoy  a rich  and  mu- 
tual lack  of  affection,  the  ap- 
pointment has  a certain 
charm— and  students  of 
Mandy  will  begin  scanning 
the  output  ofhismore  obedi- 
ent poodles  in  the  broad- 
sheet pressthis  Sunday  for 
MirtyKigns  of  friction. 

AN  unwontedly  civi- 
lised letter  appears  in’ 
the  Dally  Telegraph. 
Provoked  by  the  BNP’s  elec- 
tion broadcast,  Richard 
Moore,  a distinguished  old- 
sciiool  Liberal  and  one-time 
adviser  to  Jeremy  Thorpe, 
dispatches  a potent  anti- 
Enrophobe  missile  from 
Bast  SnMex.*Tn  every  ED 
country  the  most  obnoxious 
political  elements,”  be  ob- 
serves, “are  virulently  op- 
posed to  European  integra- 
tion.” It  is  rare  to  find 
letters  in  the  Telegraph  so 
violently  at  odds  with  the 
paper’s  Europhobe  tenden- 
enc\es;and  rarer  still  when 
they  are  written  the  edi- 
tor's Daddy.  Was  Charles 
Moore  surprised  by  his 
father's  appearance?  “No. 
no,  no,  he  gave  it  tome,  and 
I put  it  to,”  says  Moore  Jnr, 
accepting  “good-natured 
femBy  rivalry”  as  a felr  de- 
scription. Asked  if  we  may 
expect  public  correspon- 
dence from  other  members 

of  the  Moore  finally — his 
mother  and  sister,  perhaps, 
and  abrace  of  maiden  aunts 
In  Devizes— the  editor 
laughs.  “Dunno,”  he  says, 
teasingty.  “No  reason  to 
think  so,  butdmroo.” 

IN  the  most  cheering 

news  from  the  campaign 
so  Jar,  Screaming  Lord 
Sntch  announces  that  he 

will,  after  all,  be  making  his 
traditionaLtop-hatted  ap- 
pearance at  an  election- 
night  count.  Nick  Walsh, 
Monster  Raving  Loony  can- 
didate fbr  Cities  of  London  - 
and  Westminster  (Peter 
Brooke's  seat),  has  regis- 
tered Lord  Satch  as  his  offi- 
cial “companion”,  allowing 
the  Loony  leader — who  is 

not  atari  tHnghfrngetfin 

order  to  care  for  his  mother 
— to  appear  on  the  platform- 

“Jt  will  be  great  to  have  our 

glorious  leader  there  on  the 
night,”  says  Mr  Walsh’s 
agent  Mike  Dees,  and  who 
will  gainsay  that?  . 

THE  honeymoon  period 
fbr  the  Labour  govern- 
ment Is  over,  judging 
by  details  of  the  Chartered 
Institute  of  Housing's 
annual  conference  in  Bir- 
mingham. “This  House  be- 
tteves  the  Government  Is  al- 
ready going  wrong  in 
housing”  is  the  motion  for 
June  25. 

pysassT 


Commentary 


Hugo 

Young 


MANY  people  have 
found  it  hard  to  get 
worked  up  about 
this  election.  The 
signs  and  reasons  are  all 
around  us.  Congregating  at 

the  centre,  terrified  to  put 
any  distance  between  each 
other,  the- parties  invite  an 
apathy  about  substance  that 
cannot  be  shifted  by  fleeting 
passions  about  style  and  per- 
sonality. On  the  central 
ground  they  are  all  centrists. 
On  economics.  »nd  tax  and 
services  and  most  of  the  stuff 
of  daily  life,  as  lived  by  meet 
people,  their  restrained  prom- 
ises meet  the  practised  wari- 
ness of  an  electorate  that's 
working  hard,  to  fend  off  ano- 
mie, after  a-  long  wimpaigw 
which,  on  these  central  mat- 
ters, been  painfhlly  defen- 
sive. All  ecnwn'mifs  every- 
where are  defensive  econo- 


mics. It  is  the  condition  of  the 
age. 

Portents  ctf  this  Inftiffbropce 
have  been  breaking  cover  fijr 
some  time-  Por  example, 
there’s  a lot  of  talk  about 
lower  turn-out,  though  the 
historic  trend-line  is  «rtTt«ny 
rising;  TO  per  cent  in  1383, 75 
in  1987, 7&in  1992. 

Much  is  read  into  oplnion- 
poD  discoveries  of  mass  reluc- 
tance, and  these  could  be 
right  The  hauteur  of  the  ar- 
ticulate non-voter  has  been 
heard  more  than  usual,  with 
some  grand  declarations 
against  the  diabolical  practice 
of  “legitimising'*  the  election 
by  actually  taking  part  in  it 
Constructive  abstention 
moves  from  protest  against  a 
party  to  disdain  for  the  whole 
ghastly  process.  Teh  that  to 

Serbia  and  Zaire. 

. Coolness  invades  the  condi- 
tion of  the  parties.  The  Con- 
servatives are  puzzled,  but 
pleased.  “I  see  no  signs  of  ns 
being  haled.”  a minister 
to  me  this  week,  echoing 
other  conversations  I’ve  had. 
Though  there  are  millions  of 
people  who  want  the  Govern- 
ment out,  their  feelings  don't 
seem  to  be  universally  ran- 
corous. There  is  weariness, 
bat  not  much  lnwthiwg-  Candi- 
dates are  amazed  by  bow  little 


venom  they’ve  encountered 
on  the  doorstep,  nothing  like 
tiie  detestation  the  antici- 
pated result  would  seem  to 
predicate.  The  thumbs-down 
is  mild,  if  determined.  Maybe 
this  is  why  so  many  Tories 
have  honestly  reported  a gulf 
between  what  they  hear  and 
what  they  read. 

The  absence  of  hatred  for 
the  Tories  mirrors,  surely,  a 
want  of  enthusiasm,  let  alone 
love,  tor  the  Labour  Party. 
This,  too,  is  a condition  the 
more  honest  practitioners 
will  talk  about  Grim  determi- 
nation is  more  the  ticket,  & 
powerful  force  but  one  that's 
fundamentally  pessimistic 
There’s  none  of  the  zeal  that 
might  derive  from  a sense 
that  freedom  is  about  to  per- 
ish from  the  earth,  or  even 
that  the  white  heat  of  moder- 
nity might  pass  this  counfry 
by.  We  do  not  thrill  to  Labour, 
because  Labour  doesn’t  thrill 
to  what  we  win  let  it  do. 

So  the  range  between  fear 
and  hope  Isn’t  very  great,  and 
Serbs  might  say  that’s  some- 
thing to  be  grateful  for.  Yet  it 
can’t  be  a good  reason  for 
electoral  Indifference.  I seri- 
ously object  to  Indifferent!  sm. 
There  may  never  be  a Big 
Idea  again,  but  the  small 
ideas  and  marginal  Ma«uxi  are 


ficiaf  Ctarke-. 


still  different,  and  the  two- 
bits’-worth  each  of  us  has  to 
throw  into  the  pot  Is  a prize 
worth  awarding.  However 
dismuslaned  yon  are  with 
politicians,  and  however . 
scornful  of  their  inability  to 
take  the  simple  dramatic 
stand  you  favour  on  this  issue 
or  that  one,  weary  alienation 
is  a cop-out  the  idle  voter’s 
way  of  refusing  to  make  just 
the  kind  of  choice  which  be  or 
she  despises  every  politician 
for  fudging. 

There  to  me  no  narti- 
cle  of  doubt  that,  within  the 
small  range  at  stake,  one  out- 
come will  be  better  than  an- 
other. Unless  you  are  a tribal 

Tory  — or  unless  you  believe 
that  constitutional  -change, 
which  (they  are  right)  win  he 
irreversible,  presages  a 


There  may  never 
be  a Big  Idea 
again,  but  the 
small  ideas 
and  marginal 
biases  are 
still  different 


national  calamity  — the  case 
for  voting  Conservative  Is 
negligible.  He  tribe  is  large, 
and  antl-devolotionists  are 
many,  in  these  last  days, 
they’ve  found  all  of  | 

ways  of  expressing  their  ulti- 
mate allegiance,  often  (in  the 
case  of  journalists)  after 
months  of  teasing  agnos- 
ticism. 

But  for  the  rest  of  us,  the 
negative  case  against  another 
term  of  Tory  government  is 


A bitter  harvest 


Could  the  latest  horrors  in 
Zaire  have  been  prevented? 
Yes,  argues  Rakiya  Omaar, 
who  accuses  the  UNHCR  of 
denying  justice  to  the  innocent 


ONCE  again  Rwan- 
dese refugees 
have  been  pro- 
pelled into  the  in- 
ternational spot- 
light Once  again  we  are 
transfixed  by  images  of  Afri- 
cans in  anguish.  Hsse  are 

the  last  thousands  of  a refugee 

population  once  estimated  to 
be  1,000,000'Strong  in  ramps 
administered  by  the  United 
Nations  High  Commission  for 
Refugees  (UNHCR)  in  Zaire. 
Most  have  returned  to 
Rwanda:  sane  are  believed  to 
l have  been  killed.  Many  of 
three  that  remain  are  close  to 
death-  Stripped  of  every  trap- 
ping of  civilisation,  they  iw 
longer  appear  to  be  individ- 
uals with  pasts  or  futures, 
have  become  theomec- 

tive  embodiment  suffering, 

the  naked  victims  of  conflict 


Confronted  with  such  images, 
It  is  easy  to  forget  that  when 

the  refugees  arrived,  they 
came  with  belongings,  food 
and  ftwnfltea-  They  came  with 
histories.  Many  were  fugi- 
tives from  justice:  Thousands 
of  these  men  and  some 

uinmtm  orchestrated  the  1894 
genocide  of  the  Tutsi.  Sol- 
diers, militiamen,  politicians, 
ideologues,  priests,  doctors, 
teachers,  students  and  peas- 
ants with  blood  on  their 
hands  fled  Rwanda  in  July 
1994  not  because  e£  a weli- 
fbunded  fear  of  persecution, 
but  of  justice-  ^ . 

The  gtnoddaires  have  also 
inflicted  three  years  of  suffer- 
ing upon  innocent  rdUgees. 
They  forced  them  out  of  their 
country  in  an  organised  polit- 
ical flight,  sought  to  keep 
them  in  exile  at  any  price. 


exposed  them  to  danger  In  the 

rsimpR,  provoked  the  hostility 
of  the  local  population,  used 
tVioit,  as  human  shields  In  a 
war  they  initiated  in  Zaire 
and  have  now  abandoned 
them  as  pitiful  wards  of  the 

international  community. 
r.»f«  the  instruments  of  vio- 
lence, which  they  also 
brought  with  them,  the  refu- 
gees were  vital  for  the  ginoci- 
dams'  last-ditch  attempts  to 
realise  their  political  ambi- 
tions. They  provided,  a con- 
stituency upon  which  to  im- 
pose their  ideologies  and 
recruits  for  their  continuing 
campaign  of  violence.  It  was 
the  actions  of  the  ginoddaires 
which  sparked  the  current  po- 
litical and  humanitarian  cri- 
sis in  eastern  Zaire  and  which 

decided  the  fate  of  the 
refugees.  . 

Their  crimes  to  Rwanda 
and  in  Zaire  should  have  dis- 
qualified them  from  “refu- 
gee” status-  Yet  in  Zaire  they 
found  both  a shield  from  Jus- 
tice — to  the  shape  of  the 
UNHCR  camps  — and  many 
swords  with  which  to  con- 
tinue the  killings  among  for- 
mer soldiers,  militia  refugees 
and  desperate  displaced 


Rwandese.  Besides  undermin- 
ing national  and  interna- 
tional confidence  to  the  gov- 
ernment, a central  objective 
was  to  discourage  the  return 
of  refugees,  in  itself  a strategy 

of  war  by  other  means.  Dis- 
placed, vulnerable  and  angry, 
they  were  the  ideal  constitu- 
ency for  the  killers;  they 

could  have  no  programme 
without  their  support  The 
refugees  were,  therefore,  sub- 
jected to  threats,  physical  vio- 
lence and  constant  propa- 
ganda about  insecurity  to 
Rwanda  which  itself  was 
largely  of  the  genoddaires ’ 
own  creation. 

DEFEATED  but  un- 
repentant, they 
pursued  their 
genocidal  ambi- 
tions across  foe 
border  In  Rwanda.  The  camps 
served  as  an  ideal  cover  for 
the  pursuit  of  war  and  were 
an  important  source  of  man- 
power and  financial 
resources.  With,  the  complic- 
ity of  Zairean  military  and 
civilian  of  the  Mo- 

butu regime,  they  sent  infil- 
trators to  Rwanda  to  kill 
Tutsi  survivors  of  the  geno* 


quite  enough  to  make  np  for 
the  unfortunate  absence  of 
blazing  enthusiasm  for  a 
Labour  one.  Nobody's  perfect, 
but  the  degrees  of  imperfec- 
tion, aS  in  all,  are  quite  differ- 
ent narrow  but  deep,  small 
bat  decisive,  perhaps  tran- 
sient — but  in  the  long  ran, 
we're  an  dead.  Gingered  up 
by  as  large  and  unsubmissive 
a group  of  Liberal  Democrats 
as  possible,  who  deserve 
every  marginal  gain  they  can 
conjure  out  of  their  shrewd 
campaign,  a Labour  govern- 
ment is  a prospect  from 
which  it  is  totally  perverse  to 
abstain. 

On  the  available  evidence,  a 
decent  majority  seems  to 
have  decided  as  much.  AH  the 
wiles  of  a pseudo-science,  and 
the  unguarded  prophecies 
made  in  this  among 

many  others,  cannot  foretell 
that  for  certain.  Nothing 
Spoils  the  spectacle  of  the 
great  body  politic,  prodded 
and  poked  and  measured  for 
months,  its  pulse  on  perma- 
nent test,  its  temperature 
taken  by  the  hour  and  min- 
ute. erupting  to  give  the  ver- 
dieton  itselt 

When  this  happens  tomor- 
row, if  the  science  is  right, 
the  scale  of  the  outcome  may 
be  pretty  big:  bigger  than  the 
difference  it  will  make  to 
many  people  before  years 
have  paused.  Maybe  two  elec- 
tions will  be  rolled  into  one: 
the  verdict  we  almost  gave  in 
1992,  but  for  odd  reasons 
failed  to  drive  home,  now 
doubling  its  accumulated  se- 
verity against  the  Tories,  to 
make  up  for  what  happened 
inat  time.  vastly  exagger- 
ating what’s  since  happened 
to  the  temper  of  the  times.  Or 
maybe  not  But  only  someone 
weary  of  life  Ltself  can  say  it 
doesn’t  matter. 


ride  and  Hotus  who  cooper- 
ated with  the  new  govern- 
ment; to  destroy  government 
property:  to  create  mayhem; 
to  establish  a powerful  net- 
work of  internal  allies  and  to 
gather  financial  contributions 
for  future  military  assaults 
against  Rwanda.  Their  ulti- 
mate aim  was  to  bring  down 
the  government  of  Rwanda,  or 
to  bring  it  to  its  knees  and 
negotiate  power-sharing  with 
the  ginoddaires. 

The  killers  were  also  active 
within  Zaire  itself.  When  the 

government  of  Zaire  declared 
war  against  Zaireans  of  Tutsi 
origin,  the  Banyamulenge.  in 
1996.  they  had  the  enthusias- 
tic support  of  Rwandese  geno- 
c Ida  ires  who  had  already 
taken  the  initiative  to  drive 
Tutsis  out  of  North  and  South 
Kivu.  Their  efforts  to 
“cleanse”  eastern  Zaire  was 
their  undoing,  unleashing  a 
war  in  Zaire. 

THE  refugees’  plight 
exposes  an  entire 
web  of  wrong  as- 
sumptions and  po- 
litical choices 
which  have  characterised  the 
United  Nations’  handling  of 
the  presence  of  Rwandese 
refugees  in  Zaire,  Tanzania 
and  Burundi.  The  current  cri- 
sis should  not  be  allowed  to 
deflect  attention  from  a monu- 
mental failure  of  political 
will,  the  triumph  of  a short- 
sighted. and  ultimately 
counter-productive,  “bumani- 
tarianism”. 

The  arrival  of  the  refugees 
presented  UNHCR  — and  do- 
nor countries  and  relief  agen- 
cies — with  a political  mine- 
field. not  merely  a logistical 
challenge  to  the  delivery  of 
relief  supplies.  There  were  no 
easy  solutions.  But  the  exist- 
ing difficulties  were  magni- 
fied by  the  lack  of  a coherent 
policy  towards  the  killers  to 
the  camps.  Instead,  UNHCR’s 
policy  limped  from  one  mud- 
dle to  another.  It  sent  out 
confused  and  contradictory 
signals  and  initiated  mea- 
sures that  were  not  thought 
out  and  which  were  not  fol- 
lowed through.  Reluctant  to 
confront  the  tough  political 
and  moral  questions  that  the 
reality  of  genocide  demanded, 
it  surrendered  the  initiative 
to  hard-core  criminals  who 
used  violence  to  transform 
the  camps  into  a base  for 
attacks  upon.  Rwanda,  in  the 
process  jeopardising  the  lives 
and  the  long-term  security  of 
the  innocent. 

The  obsessive  focus  of  in- 
ternational agencies  on 
Rwandese  refugees,  while 
wholly  ignoring  the  misery  of 
vniriarw  displaced  by  the  war, 
has  also  contributed  to  the 
lethal  mix  to  the  region.  The 
resentment  of  Zairians  can- 
not, of  course,  in  anyway  ex- 
cuse abuses  against  foe  refu- 
gees, but  the  anger  is  an 
entirely  predictable  outcome 
of  a myopic  approach  to  a 
complex  political  problem.  It 
could  have  been,  and  should 
have  been,  foreseen  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  the 
refugees. 

UNHCR’s  mandate  is  the 

protection  of  bona  fide  refu- 
gees, not  of  mass  murderers 

fleeing  justice.  After  the 
emergency  stage,  UNRCR 
should  have  engaged  in  a seri- 
ous and  sustained  effort  to 

bring  the  kiBexs  to  justice. 
Instead,  it  allowed  men  and 
women  responsible  for  geno- 
cide to  evade  justice  and  to 
continue  to  murder  from  a 
base  established  and  run  by 
the  international  community. 
The  violence  and  distress  we 
are  witnessing  to  eastern 
Zaire  is  the  bitter  harvest 
Reform  of  the  relevant  inter- 
national conventions  is  long 
overdue.  The  last  chapter  of 
the  1994  exodus  is  being  ham- 
mered out  in  the  forests  sur- 
rounding Kisangani-  Its  sub- 
tot  is  foe  failure  of  justice. 


One  jump 
ahead  of 
the  queue 


David  McKie 

THE  CIVIC  authorities  in 
decorous  Thames  Ide 
Abingdon  have  pub- 
lished a brochure  offering  Ad- 
vice to  foreign  visitors  on 
how  to  comport  themselves  in 
this  ancient  town.  One  local 
convention  forcefully  empha- 
sised Is  foe  British  belief  in 
the  queue.  “In  Britain  it  is 
traditional  to  queue  for  buses 
and  for  service  in  shops  and 
cafes,”  says  the  guide,  “ignor- 
ing queues  is  seen  as  very 
bad  manners  and  may  cause 
problems." 

That  may  still  apply  in  Ab- 
ingdon. but  to  anyone  who 
lives  in  London,  or  probably 
any  town  of  substantial  size, 
it  reads  like  something  out  of 
the  1940s.  The  institution  of 
queueing  smacks  of  the  post- 
war settlement,  the  Labour 
victory  of  ’45,  food  rationing, 
Sir  Stafford  Cripps’s  auster- 
ity programme,  and  men  to 
hats  with  cigarettes  gripped 
between  nicotined  fingers 
speculating  on  Burnley’s 
chances  of  winning  foe  Cup. 

The  queue  speaks  of  egall 
tarlan  values,  not  much  in 
vogue  today.  It  is  predicated 
not  just  on  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. but  on  equality  of  out- 
come, a phrase  which  in  this 
election  has  not  crossed  foe 
lips  of  anyone  much  younger 
than  the  new  Lord  Hatters- 
ley. 

Observe  any  handy  bus 
stop,  once  a place  where 
people  queued  in  orderly 
fashion.  The  stop  bore  foe 
legend  “queue  this  side”  and 
everyone  dutifully  did.  The 
bus  stop  will  still  have  a 
queue,  made  up  of  the  old  and 
weary.  But  several  related 
clusters  will  have  gathered 
about  It  Over  there,  pretend- 
ing to  gaze  acquisitively  at 
the  windows  of  Freeman. 
Hardy  and  Willis  — no,  that’s 
probably  dosed;  make  it  Shel- 
ly's — is  a gaggle  of  school- 
girls. 

Watch  what  they  do  as  the 
bus  approaches  at  last  (it  is  10 
minutes  late,  and  virtually 
foil  already).  Do  they  barge 
their  way  to  the  front  of  foe 
queue?  No.  they’re  much 
more  subtle  than  that.  They 
take  up  their  station  a pace  or 
two  beyond  it,  and  wave  foe 
first  half-dozen  legitimate 
queue  rs  ahead  in  a manner 
which  indicates  both  cour- 
tesy and  eagerness  to  comply. 
Then,  as  if  at  a given  signal, 
they  queue-jump  the  rest. 

Indoor  queues  are  normally 
better  disciplined.  In  railway 
stations,  the  old  rules  apply: 
there  are  four  separate 
queues,  one  at  each  window, 
and  old  hands  know  from  ex- 
perience that  the  shortest 
isn’t  the  fastest  The  shortest 


is  beaded  by  a customer  who 
wants  to  go  to  Aberyswyth  by 
way  of  Leek,  and  foe  ticket 
clerk  is  struggling  with  a 
dozeu  handbooks,  their  arith- 
metic hopelessly  complicated 
by  the  outcome  of  privatisa- 
tion. Banks  and  post  offices 

have  a better  system,  where 
ynn  form  one  queue,  the 
leader  of  which  is  summoned 
to  a specific  window. 

Queues  far  museums  and 
galleries  are  expected  to  be- 
have themselves,  since  then 
retir.iUy  they’re  composed  of 
cultural  people.  But  unhap- 
pily, some  cultured  people  do 
not  believe  in  queues.  Some 
operate  on  the  basis  not  of 
first  come,  first  served,  so 
much  as  first  class  (such  as 
they  are  themselves),  first 
served.  They  sway  elegantly 
to  the  front  oT  foe  queue  as  if 
this  were  part  of  the  natural 
tow.  and  then  infiltrate. 

There  used  to  be  in  privi- 
leged Esher.  Surrey,  an  old- 
fashioned  Sninsbury’s.  the 
kind  where  the  counters  had 
marble  tujis  and  you  queued 
first  for  bacon,  then  further 
along  the  counter  for  butter, 
and  finally  a third  time  for 
j.un.  The  elite  of  Esher  would 
swan  their  way  to  the  front  of 
these  queues  where  the 
counter  staff  would  greet 
them,  not  with  rebuke,  but 
with  grovelling  servility. 

That  kind  nr  thing  is  less 
easy  to  practise  in  super- 
markets. but  It  still  seems  to 
work  on  the  roads.  Where  an 
outbreak  of  cones  obstructs  a 
highway,  and  a rash  of  no- 
tices warns  that  two  carriage- 
ways will  shortly  reduce  to 
one.  most  motorists,  brought 
up  to  the  tradition  of  queui*- 
tng.  let  their  vehicles  Inter- 
weave: one  from  our  queue, 
then  one  from  yours. 

There  is  always  someone, 
however,  who  roars  past  in 
the  outside  lane  with  the  bass 
on  the  CD  player  pumping 
away,  and  then  tries  to  barge 
in  at  the  tost  possible  mo- 
ment. The  odd  brave  soul  at- 
tempts to  strike  a blow  for 
egalitarian  values  by  trying 
to  squeeze  him  out.  But  you 
know  he  will  always  succeed: 
If  he  didn't,  he  wouldn’t  do  it. 

IT  is  time  for  the  rest  of 
continental  Europe,  which 
used  to  admire  our  stoic 
seir-discipline.  to  abandon 
such  romantic  delusions.  The 
spokesman  for  St  Niklaas  In 
Belgium,  for  instance,  which 
is  one  of  five  towns  twinned 
with  Abingdon.  “I  have  al- 
ways been  astonished  at  the 
well-mannered  way  in  which 
the  English  wait  to  have  their 
turn.”  he  told  the  European 
the  other  day.  "The  English 
system  is  a way  of  showing 
respect  to  other  people.”  In 
his  own  country,  “when  a bus 
arrives,  ten  youngsters 
attack  it,  and  the  old  tody 
who  has  been  waiting  half  an 
hour  is  the  tost  to  get  on”. 

Get  off  your  knees,  you  Bel- 
gians. Perhaps  in  foe  era  of 
ration  hooks  and  Burnley 
winning  the  Cup  you  had 
something  to  learn  from  the 
British  to  this  context.  But 
not.  I fear,  for  much  longer. 


Rakiya  Omaar  is  co-director  of 
African  Rights,  a human  rights 
organisation  based  In  London. 
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You  wouldn’t  hold 
a cabinet 
meeting  anywhere 
but  number  10. 

The  Cabinet  meets  in  the  Cabinet  Room. 
Captains  of  Industry  meet  at  the  International 
Convention  Centre,  Birmingham. 

Other  places  are  possible,  but  nowhere  else 
would  be  quite  right. 

The  ICC  has  exactly  what  it  takes  - superb 
facilities,  outstanding  quality  service,  ease  of 
access  and  remarkable  value  for  money. 

Make  sure  you  get  as  much  lor  your  next 
corporate  conference,  meeting  or  convention. 
We’ll  guarantee  you  a big  vote  of  -o§wanSwL 
confidence-  Call  0121  200  2000  bbmngham. 
todav 

a 

The  Ultimate  Convention  Centre 

International  Convention  Centre 
Broad  Street  Birmingham  B1  2EA 
www.necgroup.co.uk 
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12  OBITUARIES 

Lord  Taylor  of  Gosforth 

Justice 
in  all 
fairness 


Th®  Guardian  Wednesday  April  30 1997 


GOOD  judges,  die 
young.  They' ago- 
nise, they  lose 
sleep  over  the 
sentences  they 
pass,  they  suffer  the  stress  of 
trying  to  move  the  justice 
monolith  a fraction  of  an  inch 
forward.  Peter  Taylor’s  ill- 
ness, and  now  death  from,  can- 
cer at  the  age  of  66.  has  de- 
prived the  nation  of  good 
leadership  and  good  judgment 
from  the  first  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
tice to  see  himself  as  account- 
able not  only  to  the  law.  but  to 
the  public  as  welL 
The  greatest  of  Peter 
Taylor's  many  achievements 
was  to  restore  faith  in  the 
criminal  justice  system  after 
scientific  developments  — 
DNA.  ESDA  testing  and  the 
like  — had  exposed  mayor 
miscarriages  of  justice  which 
had  taken  place  in  the  1970s. 
Appointed  Lord  Chief  Justice 
In  1968,  he  determined  to 
slough  off  the  judicial  compla- 
cency of  the  Hailsham  era; 
and  to  apply  with  greater 
strictness  the  rules  and  prin- 
ciples designed  to  avoid 

wrongful  convictions. 

His  judgments  articulated 
them  with  clarity  and  learn- 
ing more  importantly,  his  de- 
cisions applied  them  without 
the  fudge  which  can  be  so 
tempting  in  a court  of  crimin- 
inai  appeal 

Towards  die  end  of  his  life, 
he  was  called  upon  to  play  a 
political  rale  which  he  regret- 
ted, hat  undertook  with  true 
courage.  The  Government 
abandoned  principle  in  sim- 
plistic pursuit  of  the  “law  and 
order”  vote,  with  measures 
which  would  involve  much 
heavier  punishment  than 
would  fit  the  facts  of  some 
crimes,  and  which  would  give 
politicians  arbitrary  rights  to 
increase  sentences.  These 
measures  were  blatantly  in 
breach  of  file  constitutional 
role  of  separation  of  powers. 

But  Britain  has  no  written 
constitution,  and  Michael 
Howard’s  proposals  were  suffi- 
ciently popular  to  mute  criti- 
cism from  timid  opposition 
politicians.  Lord  Taylor 
stepped  into  the  breach,  throw- 
ing the  weight  of  the  judiciary 
behind  the  propositions  (so  un- 
attractive to  writers  of  news- 
paper editorials)  that  crimi- 


nals should  be  treated  fairly, 
and  that  failure  to  catch  them 
Is  generally  the  fault  of  due- 
less  policemen,  not  clever  law- 
yers or  liberal  judges. 

Peter  Taylor  was  born  in 
1930,  the  son  of  a Newcastle 
doctor  who  had  emigrated  to 
escape  the  pogroms  of  eastern 
Europe.  He  attended  Newcastle 
Royal  Grammar  School  and 
Pembroke  College,  Oxford,  and 
was  called  to  the  Bar  In  1954. 
He  practised  mainly  in  crime, 
prosecuting  and  defending  on 
the  Northern  Circuit  until  his 
appointment  as  a High  Court 
judge  In  I960. 

An  alternative  career  as  a 
concert  pianist  beckoned,  and 
would  doubtless  have  given 
him  greater  pleasure:  he  opt- 
ed for  law  out  of  duty,  but  was 
determined  to  make  it  aa 
much  fun  as  was  decently 
possible.  He  will  be  remem- 
bered as  fondly  for  his  good 
humour  as  for  his  good  Judg- 
ments; he  was  unstuffy,  occa- 
sionally sardonic,  always 
ironic  and  amusing  at  the 
failing*  of  the  system  and  the 
foibles  of  fellow  lawyers,  but 
never  sarcastic  at  toe  expense 
of  litigants  and  defendants. 

Peter  Taylor  made  his 
mark,  as  barrister  and  silk, 
with  an  unusual  combination 
of  academic  excellence  and 
powerful,  incisive  cross-ex- 
amination. Aficionados  of 
that  art  rate  his  interrogation 
of  George  Pottinger,  the  bril- 
liant but  bent  head  of  the 
Scottish  Office,  as  one  of  the 
most  devastating  cross-exami- 
nations of  the  century.  The 
co-defendant,  crooked  archi- 
tect John  Poulson,  was  easily 
broken  by  Taylor’s  leader:  the 
clever  and  sophisticated  man- 
darin fen  to  an  opponent  who 
outmatched  him,  even  in 
Latin  epigrams. 

After  this,  it  came  as  no 
surprise  that  Jeremy  Thorpe 
did  not  enter  the  witness  box 
to  face  up  to  Taylor,  who 
prosecuted  him  for  conspir- 
acy to  murder  Norman  Scott, 
an  ex-boyfriend.  The  Sunday 
Telegraph  secured  Thorpe’s 
acquittal,  by  doing  a “double 
your  money  on  conviction’’ 
cheque-book  deal  with  Peter 
Bessell,  Taylor's  chief  wit- 
ness. Jurors  later  told  the 
New  Statesman  that  the  Tele- 
graph deal  for  Bessell’s  story 


I Taylor  was  juistufiy,  sardonic,  always  ironic  and  aranisbng  at  the  failings  of  the  system  and  the  foibles  of  fellow  lawyers’ 


— £25,000  down,  and  a further 
£25,000  on  Thorpe's  convic- 
tion — hnii  made  bis  evidence 
worthless. 

As  a judge,  Taylor  immedi- 
ately showed  qualities  of  hu- 
manity and  Iniiapanttenro  He 
granted  bail  to  several  of  the 
Bradford  12  — young  Paki- 
stanis mistakenly  treated  as 
terrorists  when  they  made 
(and  then  abandoned)  petrol 
bombs  in  fear  of  an  attack  on 
their  community  by  the 
National  Front' 

In  1984,  he  became  the  first 
judge  in  'English  history  to 
make  the  security  services  ac- 
count for  themselves,  when 
he  directed  MI5  to  justify  its 
behaviour  in  tapping  the  tele- 
phones oT  CND.  This  was  a 
revolutionary  step:  judges 
had  always  permitted  the 
Government  to  get  away  wjth 
whatever  it  chose,  to  cloak 
under  the  blanket  defence  of 
national  security.  Although 
Taylor  did  not,  in  the  end, 
hold  in  CND’s  favour,  he  did 
force  admissions  of  the  truth 


of  many  of  Cathy  Massiter’s 
allegations. 

His  refusal  to  be  spooked  by 
MIS  set  such  an  Important 
precedent  that  CND  was  per- 
suaded by  civil  libertarians 
that  it  should  not  appeal,  lest 
Taylor’s  unprecedented  open- 
minded  approach  were  to  be 
disapproved  by  more  execu- 
tive-minded appeal  courts. 

Y 1988,  Taylor  was 
the  obvious  choice 
for  Chief  Justice 
(although  credit 
for  appointing  him 
Should,  nnnftthplggg,  go  to  the 
new  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Mackay).  Lord  HaiLsham’s  ap- 
parent prejudice  against  the 
criminal  Bar  bad  lpfi  the 
higher  courts  largely  bereft  of 
judges  who  knew  much  about 
criminal  law  from  experi- 
ence. At  the  time  Taylor’.took 
office,  his  experience  in- 
cluded the  humbling  discov- 
ery that  one  man  he  hacT suc- 
cessfully and  confidently 
prosecuted  for  rape,  and  put 


away  for  many  years,  had 
been  proved  by  unassailable 
DNA  tests  to  be  innocent. 

This  affected  him,  as  much 
as  the  more  publicised  mis- 
carriages intt»  file  Birming- 
ham Six  and  the  Guildford 
Four.  He  determined  that  his 
Court  of  Appeal  should,  so  far 
as  humanly  possible,  produce 
rules  which  would  protect  the 
possibly  innocent 

Many  judges  begin  with 
similar  Ideals  and  soon  be- 
come cynical.  Taylor,  to  his 
everlasting -credit,  never  be- 
came case-hardened-  If  trial 
judges  made  mistakes,  ap- 
peals must  be  upheld  even  if 
the  probably  guilty  went  free 
(although  sensibly  he  made 
more  use  of  the  power  to 
order  re-trials  in  such  cases). 
When  government  interfer- 
ence was  to  hi  amp,  as  in  sev- 
eral of  the  Iraqgate  prosecu- 
tions highlighted  by  the  Scott 
Inquiry,  Taylor’s  condemna- 
tions were  ferocious. 

Last  year,  he  had  to  post- 
pone bearing  the  Ordlech  ap- 


peal while  his  beloved  wife 
was  dying:  he  said  he  was  too 
blind  with  weeping  to  read 
fiie  documents  that  the  Gov- 
ernment had  wrongly  with- 
held from  the  trfaL  After  her 
fimeral  he  returned,  as  fair- 
minded  anil  no-nonsense  as 
ever,  to  read  the  documents, 
appreciate  their  relevance 
and  allow  fiie  appeaL 
. Peter  Taylor's  contribution 
to  the  development  of  crimi- 
nal law  in  the  last  eight  years 
was  immense.  It  has  been  a 
most  difficult  era,  requiring  a 
delicate  balance  between  foe 
demands  for  fair  trial  and  the 
need  for  the  state  to  protect 
valuable  criminal  Informants 
and  to  use  In  evidence  fruits 
of  electronic  surveillance.  His 
judgments  have  struck  this 
balance,  not  always  success- 
fully but  by  gamine  attempts 
to  be  fair. 

He  understood  concerns 
about  the  law's  inherent  bi- 
ases against  blacks  and 
women.  On  Desert  Island 
Discs  he  lamented  the  unfair- 


ness to  women  of  the  law  of 
murder  and  the  mandatory 
life  sentence:  a few  months 
later,  in  fiie  case  of  KiranJit 
Aluwhalia,  he  fashioned  the 
deforces  of  diminished  res- 
ponsibility and  provocation 
so  as  to  make  such  injustices 
teas  likely. 

Peter  Taylor  was  no  radi- 
caL  He  opposed  changes  in 
fiie  judicial  appointments  sysr 
tern  and  never  forgave  the 
press  for  its  unfair  criticisms 
of  his  predecessor  Geoffrey 
Lane,  but  he  supported  a Bill 
of  Rights  and  did  much  to 
diminish  media  ignorance  by 
his  openness  and  availability 
to  the  media. 

He  will  also  be  remembered 
for  the  fftTslghtadnp-BE  of  his 
report  oil  the'  Hillsborough 
Stadium  disaster  for  his  at- 
tempt to  abolish  wigs  (which 
failed  asa  result  of  opposition 
from,  barristers  addicted  to 
this  pantomlne  flummery); 
and  for  his  appearance  on  a 
special  edition  of  Question 
Time,  in  which  he  shone  mod- 
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erately  between  a very  liberal 
policeman  and  a very  conser- 
vative silk  (George  Carman  — 
whom  most  viewers  assumed 
to  be  the  real  Chief  Justice). 

The  present  generation  of 
advocates  will  count  their  ap- 
pearances before  Peter  Taylor 
amongst  the  highlights  of 
their  career:  he  would  pum- 
mel and  punch  like  a Shiatsu 
master,  but  (succeed  or  fail) 
you  felt  better  after  for  under- 
going the  experience. 

He  was  a private  man 
whose  achievements  owed 
much  to  the  emotional  suste- 
nance he  drew  from  a close 
ami  loving  family.  It  is  the 
saddest  of  ironies  that  one 
who  did  so  much  to  bring 
fairness  into  the  fives  of 
others  should  have  his  own 
unfairly  and  arbitrarily  cut 
short.  ' 


Geoffrey  Robertson 


Peter  Murray  Taylor,  Lord  Taylor 
of  Gosforth,  judge;  bom  May  1, 
1930:  died  April  28, 1997 


Chandrabhaga  Devi 


The  first  great  lady  of  Indian  dance 


CHANDRABHAGA 
Devi,  who  has  died 
aged  74,  wrote  her 
own  ticket  She  was  a 
corrective  to  anyone  who  be- 
lieves Indian  women  to  be 
uniformly  doe-eyed,  docile 
and  dull;  she  took  up  classical 
Indian  dance  at  a time  when 
her  parents  were  warned  that 
such  an  activity  would  affect 
her  marriageability. 

The  doubters  could  not 
have  been  more  wrong.  She 
married  a handsome  young 
college  lecturer,  US  Krishna 
Rao,  who  hatj  him.cpif  defied 
convention  to  learn  dance. 
Together  the  Krishna  Raos 
made  their  name  as  one  of  the 
few  Indian  premier  rianeing 
partnerships.  As  Brahmins 
and  intellectuals,  they 
shocked  conservative  society 
in  1940s  South  India  by  engag- 
ing in  what  was  still  seen  as  a 
questionable  career.  For  a 
long  time  they  were  both  os- 
tracised and  very  hard-up. 

In  the  early  days,  Cban- 
damma,  as  she  was  respect- 
fully called,  taught  and  per- 
formed, with  two  small 
children  in  tow,  and  had  so 
little  money  that  she  had  to 
cut  up  her  wedding  sari  to 


make  dance  costumes.  Their 
55-year  partnership  provided 
an  unassailable  foundation 
for  their  dance  style.  Bharat 
Natyam,  not  only  regionally, 
in  their  home  state  of  Karna- 
taka, but  nationally  and 
internationally. 

Part  of  Chandamma’s 


strength  came  from  her  own 
determination,  part  from  her 
training.  The  young  couple 
learned  their  dance,  one  to 
one.  from  the  old  hloodline  of 
formidable  gurus.  The  back- 
bone of  tradition  (which  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  con- 
vention) was  a sustaining 


force,  and  ft  was  always  clear 
that  Chandamma  was  the 
quality  performer  of  the  duo, 
as  her  husband  consistently 
acknowledged.  He  brought  dy- 
namism and  great  energy  to 
their  compositions,  but  the 
delicacy,  subtlety  and  depth  of 
nuance  came  from  her.  She 


Chandamma . . . memories  of  implacable  energy 
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suggested  a beauty  of  spirit 
with  integrity  and  certainty. 

In  1965,  Chandamma  and 
Ttrishna  Rao  camp  to  Britain 

for  an  imaginative  two-year 
residency,  hosted  by  the  Asian 
Music  Circle.  By  that,  al- 
though no  longer  in  her  per- 
forming youth,  her  quality 
shone  out,  with  the  Daily  Trie- 
graph  comparing  her  to  the 
Russian  ballerina,  Ulanova. 

England  was  a great  delight 
to  her  — pubs,  travel,  cricket 
— she  bad  an  ingyjiahte  en- 
thusiasm for  new  experi- 
ences. Together  the  couple 
trained  large  numbers  of  dan- 
cers, and  from,  these  classes 
emerged  a dance  company  (of 
which  I was  a member)  which 
pioneered  the  concept  of  the 
Indian  dance-drama,  with 
home-grown  productions  like 
The  Temptation  of  Buddha. 
We  trekked  intrepidly  up  and 
down  the  country  taking 

AmfpJmtnixi  anH  riamli^l 

programmes  to  every  type  of 
venue,  from  massive  town- 
hall  stages  to  shambolic  com- 
munity centres.  The  memo- 
ries that  remain  are  of  all 
Implacable  energy,  unbeat- 
able learning  and  wonderful 
high  spirits.  Chandamma  cre- 


ated a large  family  unit  in 
spirit 

America  and  Canada  fol- 
lowed. but  India  remained 
her  true  home.  Increasingly, 
the  couple  based  themselves 
in  their  easygoing  house  in 
Bangalore,  where  they  had 
built  a small  dance  studio- 
cum -theatre.  Pass  along  the 
shady  street  outside  then- 
home  and  you  would  hear  the 
regular  steady  dick-click  of 
the  sticks  with  which  a dance 
teacher  keeps  the  rhythm, 
and  the  sweet  snatch  of  a 
dance  song. 

In  her  early  seventies, 
Chandamma  took  on  a new 
role  as  chair  of  the  presti- 
gious state  arts  body,  the  Kar- 
nataka Sangecta  Nritya  Acad- 
emy. She  was  very  open  in 
the  delight  she  took  in  being 
able  to  affect  policy  — a far 
cry  from  the  bid  days  when 
she  and  her  husband  had 
been  beyond  the  pale  — and 
threw  herself  into  the  world 
of  minutes,  agendas,  festivals' 
and  awards.  The  success  with 
which  she  addressed  fiie  Job 
— a difficult  task  frill  of  diplo- 
matic minpfteitiB  — was  evi- 
dent by  the  official  Guard  of 
Honour  accorded  her  at  her 
funeral.  She  would  have 
relished  that,  too. 


Haaoom  Khan 


Ubhayakar  Krishna  Rao  Chan- 
drabhaga Devi,  dancer  and  cho- 
reographer,. bom  August  tl, 
1922;  died  April  14, 1997 


Letters 


Jim  Pvrsey  writes:  I was  sur- 
prised to  read  in  your  obitu- 
ary of  Denis  Compton  (April 
24)  that  ft  was  “bad  luck"  that 
he  served  as  an  army  physical 
training  instructor  during  foe 
war.  It  certainly  was  not  “had 
luck"  for  file  hundreds  of  ca- 
dets at  the  officers'  training 
school  at  Mhow  in  central 
India  where  Denis  was  one  of 
a highly  professional  team  of 
instructors  (including  the 
Edrich  brothers)  who  before 
breakfast  each  morning  ran  a 
“circus’’  on  the  main  parade 
ground.  Never  before  or  since 
have  I regarded  physical 
training  with  such  enthusi- 
asm or  enjoyment 

James  Carew  writes:  In  1975  I 
had  lunch,  in  the  Connaught 
Hotel  with  my  colleagues 
where  we  were  entertaining 
our  chairman,  John  Young, 
who  that  morning  had  been  to 
the  Palace  to  receive  his  CBE. 
During  the  lunch  a man  came, 
over  from  another  table.  He' 
was  smnUring  an  enormous 
cigar  and  with  a broad  smile 
he  said  to  John  Young:  “I 
understand  you  have  just 
been  to  the  Palace  to  receive 
your  CBE.  May  I congratulate 
you.  I know  you  must  be  feel- 
ing as  1 did  when  I received 
mine  a few  years  ago.  I have 
called  mine  ‘Caught  and 
Bowled  Edrich’;  what  will  you 
call  yours?” 


Birthdays 


Sr  James  Adams,  consul- 
tant, Control  Risks  Group,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  Egypt.  65: 
Peter  Ahrends,  architect,  64; 
Dr  Gerald  Aylmer,  histo- 
rian, former  master,  St  Peter's 
College,  Oxford,  71;  Barbara 
Calvert  QC,  crown  court 
recorder,  71;  King  Carl  Gas- 
tav  XVI  of  Sweden,  51;  Dickie 
Davies,  sports  commentator. 
64;  The  Rev  Paul  Fiddes, 
Principal,  Regent’s  Park  Col- 
lege, Oxford,  50;  Leslie 
Grantham,  actor,  51;  Tony 
Harrison,  poet,  60;  Robert 
Hazeil.  director,  Nuffield 
Foundation.  49:  Princess  Ju- 
liana of  the  Netherlands.  88; 
Clorls  Leachman.  actress.  71; 
Lord  McIntosh  of  Haringey, 
deputy  Labour  leader.  House 
of  Lords,  64;  Keith  Povey, 
chief  constable,  Leicester- 
shire, 54;  Roy  Powell,  rugby 
league  footballer  . 30. 


Death  Notices 


an  April  20th  1B97  at  homo,  tntovad  »ito 
Kan  davoMd  matter  t*  Kflcfcy  and  Oirri  a 
a kmc Ml  friend  of  Efcmor.  A loving  wl 
mother  and  friend,  «4io  can  never 
replaced.  Requiem  Mass  at  SI  Am 
Church.  Vicarage  Avenue.  cneaeBa  Hull 
on  Friday  2nd  May  at  11.15am.  Prior 
eowenltMl  at  Manchester  Crematorium 
12.15pm.  AH  enquiries  la  Ben  Lloyd  IF. 
Ltd.  Tel:  0W1  486  3135. or  01625  8 hrw 

■To  jriace  your  arwouncamenl  tafoehc 
Oin  rn  4GB7  or  lax  di?i  ru  4129  bertwe 
9am  and  3pra  Mort-Ri 


Jackdaw 


Bumper  fun 

HOOTING  at  someone  in  Los 
Angeles  could  get  you  shot 
Hammer  on  their  window 
and  ask  them  to  pull  over  be- 
cause you  like  their  bumper 
sticker,  and  you  might  as  well 
just  commit  suicide. 

Petite  blonde  Carol  Gard- 
ner, who  lives  on  a ranch  in 
Oregon,  is  no  country  bump- 
kin but  she  took  chances  no 
urban  cowboy  would — just 
to  find  foe  stories  behind  foe 
rudest,  raunchiest  and  most 
opinionated  bumper  stickers 
In  foe  States.  The  result  is  her 
book.  Bumper  Shelter  Wisdom 
— America’s  Pulpit  Above  the 
Tailpipe. 


“No  one  ever  refused  to  tell 
me  about  the  passion  or  gripe 
that  brought  them  to  tell  the 
world  about  it  on  their 
bumper,"  says  Gardner,  who 
swapped  writing  snappy  one- 
line  rsfor  an  advertising 
agency  to  spot  them.  “Putting 
slogans  on  your  vehicle  goes 
back  as  far  as  the  settlers 

crossing  America  in  their  cov- 
ered wagons.  They  had  ’Cali- 
fornia or  bust*  as  their  mes- 
sage,” she  says. 

“Now  there  are  two  types  of 
sticker:  humour  and  issues. 
People  feel  passionately  about 
both.  A bumper  sticker  gives 
the  everyday  citizen  a way  to 
speak  out”  It  took  Gardner  18 
months  and  more  than 30,000 
miles  of  driving  all  over  Amer- 
ica to  find  the  150  subjects  for 
her  portrait  of  opinionated 
American  drivers.  One  na tw- 
ist couple.  Rick  and  Sami 
Krumpeck,  even  offered  to 
strip  off  to  be  photographed 
with  their  sticker:  “Nudist 
Families  Have  More  Fun." 

Others  don't  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reinforce  their 
bumper  sticker  ideology — 
from  the  angry  “Get  Your 
Rosary  Off  My  Ovary",  “Save 


The  Planet  Kill  Yourself"  and 
“Keep  Queens  Out  ofThe  Ma- 
rines" to  the  philosophical — 
“Subvert  the  dominant  Para- 
digm” and  “My  Karma  Ran 
Over  My  Dogma.” 

So  that's  what  Grace  Jones 
was  talking  about  in  Pull  Up  to 
The  Bumper.  GQActiv*. 

Gay  fiction 

MOST  gay  fiction  is  a lot  like 
most  gay  pom —all  action 
and  no  plot  And,  at  first 
that's  sort  of  exciting  and 
shamelessly  engrossing. 
Then,  when  repetition  sets  in, 
It  becomes  exhausting  and  a 
touch  too  familiar:  like  a lazy 
form  of  intimacy — fuelled  by 

thrills  but  strangely  depress- 
ing and  empty. 

It’s  a crying  shame  that 
after  the  gay  novel  had  ex- 
posed all  those  perennially 
great  literary  themes — sex, 
death,  love  and  loss — the 
abiding  impression  can  be  of 
— well — boredom.  Maybe 
foafs  why  so  much  gay  writ- 
ing seems  so  disillusioned 
and  bitter;  it’s  too  greedy  for 
big  bangs  and  climaxes  to 
keep  a proper  pace  and  place 


for  emotional  explosions.  All 
of  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
Edmund  White,  of  course. 
The  Henry  James  of  gay  fic- 
tion. White  takes  boredom 
and  bitterness  and  actually 
turns  them  into  an  art 

Gay  Times  profiles  the  Ameri- 
can writer  Edmtaid  White. 

Return  flight 

SOON  another  spring  will 
move  into  summer.  It  is 
strange  howl  seem  to  be  one 
erf the  few  inhabitants  of  my 
local  landscape  to  remain 
constant  Others  come  and 
go,  some  sadly  never  to 
return.  It  is  puzzling  how 
some  creatures  remain  for  a 
whole  year,  while  others  fol- 
low foe  sun,  or  flee  from  it 
and  spend  most  of  their  lives 
travelling. 

The  summer  travellers  are 
such  a delight  Each  year  I 
mark  the  first  swallow,  swift 
housemartin  and  cuckoo  on 
my  calendar.  Although  they 
are  the  most  obvious  visitors, 
others  are  just  as  welcome  — 
foe  blackcap,  willow  warbler 
and  turtle  dove.  Last  year 
other  fleeting  visitors  turned 


into  summer  residents:  yel- 
low wagtails  stayed  on  to 
breed,  while  a whitethroat 
successfully  reared  at  least 
two  broods  at  foe  edge  of  my 
unkempt  lawn. 

Migration  is  one  of  foe 
great  mysteries  of  nature — 
why.  when  and  how?  The 
whole  idea  amazes  me.  How 
does  the  swallow  find  its  way 
back  to  the  same  stable  or 
garden  shed?  And  ho  w much 
longer  can  migration  as  we 
know  it  continue  as  the 
world’s  climate  changes? 
Flights  offuncy  by  the  aptly 
named.  Robin  Page,  found  hi 
Heritage. 

Voyaging 

SCIENCE  fiction  has  a terri- 
ble reputation  for  turning 
women  into  objects  of  male 
lust  Pickupanypulp  maga- 
zine from  the  Fifties  and  you 
wifi  find  illustrations  of  half- 
unwrapped  buxom  bimbos 
being  carried  off  by  fiendish 
aliens  or  menaced  by  ram- 
paging robots.  Take  a look 
along  the  science  fiction 
bookshelves  today  and  you 
can  still  find  examples  of 


those  pouting  women  whose 
skin-tight  costumes  are 
bursting  at  the  seam. 

Nowadays,  in  deference  to 
feminism  and  the  examples 


set  in  Aliens  and  Terminator 
2,  they’re  more  likely  to  be 
hefting  a large  gun  or  piloting 
a sleek  spacecraft,  but  their 
hair  is  still  immaculately  coif- 
fured and  their  bosoms  jut  out 
alarmingly. 

Feminism  boldly  goes  where  it 


Boldly  gone . . . Star  Trek 


has  netxrgonebefore.  Found 
in  the  official  Star  Trek  mag. 

Fantasy  politics 

THE  first  Republic  ofBrit&in, 
1998.  After  80  minutes  spent 
trying  to  convince  the  man  at 

the  DSS  that  you  wifi  honestly 

be  growing  your  hair  next 
week,  you  catch  the  Municipal 
Free  Train  back  to  your  lux- 
ury penthouse  in  foe  heart  of 
Preston  State,  exhausted  from 
a hard  day's  pickpocketing 
tourists.  ; 

You  hang  your  air  nozzles  at 
the  door  and  slump  into  your 
armchair,  while  Manya,  your 
servant  from  the  Faroe  Islands 
(who  was  shipped  overfor 
slavery  purposes  afterfoe 
Great  Vikings  On  Bikes  inva- 
sion of 1997,)  fetches  your 
daily  Foster's  allowance  from 

the  fridge. 

You  flick  on  B8C1  to  watch 
Mr  Sheen's  Two  Point  Four 
Children  and  catch  the  news 
headlines. 

Same  old  story,  good  news, 
good  news,  and  mare  blood  v 
good  news.  The  IRA  launch 
another  Tupperware  party  . 
attack  on  north  Belfast  The 


Big  Issue  folds  through  lack  of 
vendors.  Another  alien  attack 
has  been  repelled.  The  cabinet 
are  split  over  the  promotion  of 
Swampy  to  deputy  prime 
minister. 

And  finally  lan  Broudie.  the 
self-declared  new  manager  of 
the  England  football  team  has 
hired  the  SAS  centre-forwards 
to  make  sure  we  beat  Ger- 
many in  tonight's  interna- 
tional friendly . FuD  match 
broadcast,  with  commentary 
by  Cher  to  follow. 

You  sink  baCk  into  your 
chair  and  decide  that  tonight, 
you’ll  treat  yourself,  pop 
down  the  offie  later  and  get  a 
six-pack  of  that  new  Hash 
lemonade. 

Fantasy  doing’  fa  a Fantasy 
World  with,  a Fantasy  Pop  Star 
Gouernmait  q/ter  Fantasy  elec- 
tion results  in  NME. 

Jackdaw  wtmtsyour Jewels.  E- 
matlJackdaUHdguardian- 
.co.uk.; fax  otn-7134366:  write 
Jackdaw,  The  Guardian,  up 
Farringdon  Road,  London 
ECIR3ER. 
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SFO  begins  Co-op  inquiry 


I HE  Serious  Fraud 
•Office  yesterday 
stepped  into  the 
battle  between 

Andrew  Regan  and 

the  Co-operative  Wholesale 
Society  by  launching  an  in- 
vestigation. 

After  promptings  by  the  Co- 
on, ft.  Is  to  inquire  into  a Jan- 
-s—  199$  deal  between  the 
I Hobson  Group,  then 
__d  by  Mr  Regan  The 

r is  to  focus  cm  a myste- 

rlez.4  million  payment 
jjflienieal  to  a tax-havers 
jany. 

irs  attprppt  to  make 

break-up  bid  for 
collapsed  last  week 
emerged  that  bis  as- 
as  based  on  conflden- 
formation  obtained 
, CWS  “executives,  who 
ifiow  been  sacked. 

! is  pressing  ahead, 
ftegal  actions  against  Mr 
his  colleague  David 
and  the  companies 
Sgtragh  which  they  were 


bidding,  Lanica  Trust  and 
Galileo. 

The  Coop's  lawyers,  Link- 
laters  & Paines,  last  week 
called  on  the  SFO  to  investi- 
gate the  1995  deal  between  Mr 
Regan  and  the  CWS. 

The  SFO  said  yesterday 
that  it  had  received  further 
iirfhrmaHnn  asked  for  at  last 
week’s  meeting  Those  details 
led  it  to  decide  on  Monday' 
that  there  was  a case  for  an 
investigation  — which  was 
formally  branched  yesterday. 

The  inquiry  will  be  carried 
out  in  conjunction  with  the 
Greater  Manchester  police 
and  Scotland  Yard  fraud 
squad.  It  will  be  headed  by  a 
senior  SFO  lawyer  but  a 
spokesman  was  unable  to  say 
how  many  staff  would  be  in- 
volved or  how  long  the  inves- 
tigation was  likely  to  take. 

“We  are  at  a very  early 
stage  in  the  investigation.'’  a 
spokesman  said. 

The  CWS  revealed  during 
its  defence  against  Mr  Re- 
gan's bid  that  it  was  con- 
cerned about  a deal  negoti- 
ated with  Mm  two  years  ago. 


Loss-hit  retail  division  puts  reform  before  unity . 
M 


ERGER  of  the  frag- 
mented Co-operative 
movement  Is  no  more  likely 
now  than  before  the  take- 
over attempt  by  Andrew 
Regan's  Lanina  Trust,  ac- 
cording to  Harry  Moore, 
chief  executive  of  Coopera- 
tive Retail  Services,  writes 
Roger  Coax. 

Speaking  after  reporting 
a plunge  into  loss  for  last 
year,  _ Mr  Moore  said  the 
priority  was  to  wnfc*  indi- 
vidual Co-operative  societ- 
ies mare  effective. 

He  rejected  the  idea  that 
the  aborted  takeover  high- 


lighted the  need  for  the  Co- 
op to  unify  its  operations. 

“What  is  important  is  that 
we  trade  profitably.  If  we 
get  the  trading  right,  then 
we  can  talk  about  merg- 
ers.” 

He  said  the  Regan  attack 
might  be  helpful  to  the 
movement,  aTthnngTi  CRS 
members  were  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favour  of  retaining 
cooperative  status. 

“If  Regan  has  woken  the 
Co-operative  movement  up 
to  the  need  for  radical 
change,  then  we  can  only 
applaud  that,”  he  said. 


CBS  supermarket  sales 
fell  by  £34  million  to 
£1.2  bJHicm  despite  the  ad- 
dition of  two  new  stores. 
Total  sales  were  down  to 
£1.5  billion  although  fig- 
ures from  department 
stores  and  the  other 
businesses  were  higher. 

The  surplus  before  distri- 
butions and  tax  turned  Into 
a deficit  of  almost  £1  mil- 
lion, after  reorganisation 
costs  of  £18  million. 

Mr  Moore  said  the  CRS 
had  began  a comprehensive 
recovery  plan,  including 
redevelopment  of  stores. 


It  followed  the  mi  million 


purchase  by  Hobson  Group  of 
the  Co-op’s  food  manufactur- 
ing business  in  1994. 

Following  the  acquisition, 
Mr  Regan  quickly  began  ne- 
gotiating for  an  extension  of 
the  supply  agreement  be- 
tween Hobson  and  the  CWS.  It 
was  finally  agreed  in  January 


1995  and  the  CWS  received 

But  Hobson's  accounts 
showed  that  the  deal  bad  cost 
the  company  £5.2  million,  and 
CWS  chief  executive  Graham 
Melmoth  pressed  Mr  Regan 
and  his  advisers  to  explain 
the  difference. 

Galileo  said  the  payment 


had  been  made  to  a company 
called  Trellis  international,  a 
British  Virgin  fafanHa  com- 
pany controlled  by  Ronald  21- 
xnet. 

He  was  said  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  wmHnp  the 
negotiations  with  Allan 
Green,  a CWS  executive  who 
was  sacked  last  week  for  his 


secret  involvement  with  Mr 
Regan  over  the  past  six 
mouths. 

Mr  Mehnoth  wrote  incredu- 
lously to  Mr  Regan  last  week, 
unggi  that  Mr  Zimet  had 
earned  £2.4  million  for  three 
days'  work  and  saying;  "Were 
you  not  curious?  Didn’t  you 
ask  him  what  effective  new 
strategy  or  tactic  or  argument 
he  had  employed  In  order  to 
obtain  the  CWS  agreement? 
Why  was  £3.4  million  of  Hob- 
son's money  handed  over  to 
some  man  who  turns  up  at  the 
eleventh  hour?" 

On  Monday,  Mr  Zimet  re- 
signed as  chairman  of  Free- 
pages,  saying  he  was  con- 
cerned that  his  Involvement 
would  damage  that  compa- 
ny's shares. 

The  SFO  spokesman  denied 
that  the  involvement  of  a se- 
cretive tax  haven  such  as  the 
Virgin  Islands  would  Mock 
the  investigation.  "There  are 
ways  of  getting  information 
and  we  are  experienced  in 
dealing  with  international  el- 
ements of  our  inquiries.”  he 
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Ernest  Saunders  expelled  from  US  | New  Chancellor 

‘should  resist 
interest  rise’ 


Dan  Atkinson 


FORMER  Guinness  chief 
Ernest  Saunders  was 
reported  to  be  flying 
bade  to  London  last  night, 
having  been  bounced  out  of 
"the  US  because  of  his  crimir 
nal  record. 

Mr  Saunders  — now  a 
senior  executive  with  Ameri- 
can information  systems  com- 
pany Harpnr-Gelco  — will 
have  to  apply  to  the  embassy 
In.  Grosvenor  Square  for  a fall 
visa. 

The  one-time  marketing 
wizard,  who  was  jailed  in  1990 
for  his  part . in  an  Illegal 
share-support  operation  dur- 
ing the  1989  Guinness  bid  for 
drinks  group  Distillers, 
entered  the  US  on  Sunday, 
talcing  advantage  of  the  "visa 
waiver  programme"  under 
which  holders  of  British  pass- 
ports can  visit  for  up  to  90 
days  without  a formal  visa. 
Convicted  felons  are,  how- 
ever. exempt  from  the 

sehwrip. 

It  is  thought  US  Immigra- 
tion contacted  the  British  au- 
thorities concerning  Mr 
Saunders'  history  and  ex- 
pected to  intercept  him  on 
Monday.  But  Mr  Saunders 
flew  into  St  Paul  airport  in 
Minnesota  on  Sunday  and  the 
authorities  took  some  time  to 
track  him  down.  He  was  or- 
dered out  erf  the  country  and 
was  said  to  he  flying  back  to 
London  last  night 
It  is  not  dear  how  immigra- 
tion restrictions  will  affect 
Mr  Saunders’s  high-flying 
career  at  Harpur,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  bring  with  it  a pack- 
age involving  a salary  of 
£330.000,  the  use  of  limousines 
and  a private  jet 
His  five-year  sentence  for 
fialse  accounting,  theft  and 
conspiracy  was  cut  on  appeaL 
Last  year,  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg  ruled  Mr  Saun- 
ders's rights  had . been  vio- 
lated by  the  use  in  court  of  | 
information  extracted  from 
him  by  Department  of  Trade 


Charlotte  Denny 


..  r ..." 
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Sticking  to  the  birred  bus . . . Ernest  Saunders,  seen  here  in  the  1980s,  seems  an  unlikely 

candidate  for  any  American  airlihe’s  frequent  flyer  programme  photograph;  gbwldpb«wy 


and  Industry  inspectors 
under  compulsion. 

However,  the-  court  did  not 
state  the  verdict  in  the  Guin- 
ness case  would  have  been 
different  had  this  evidence 
not  bees  used  and,  for  the 


purposes  of  US  law._  Mr 
Saunders  remains  a convicted 
felon. 

Harpur  runs  the  Overdrive 
and  DiaZcard  fuel  cards  used 
by  many  British  motorists. 
Mr  Saunders  is  chairman  cf 


the  company’s  executive  com- 
mittee and  is  reportedly  being 
threatened  with  legal  action 
by  its  founder,  David  Elias, 
who  Claims  failing  profit  fore- 
casts have  damaged  the  value 
of  his  stake. 


THE  next  Chancellor 
should  resist  calls  from 
the  Bank  of  England  for 
a post-election  rise  in  Interest 
rates,  according  to  a i«mtng 
economic  research  centre. 

But  taxes  may  have  to  be 
increased  to  fill  the  hole  In 
the  public  finances,  econo- 
mists from  the  National  Insti- 
tute for  Economic  and  Social 
Research  (NIESR)  say.  The 
NIESR  is  headed  by  Martin 
Weale,  one  of  the  Chancellor’s 
panel  of  “wise"  advisers. 

In  its  latest  quarterly 
report,  published  today,  the 
NIESR  says  the  next  govern- 
ment should  put  op  taxes  to 
sort  out  the  state  of  "un- 
healthy" public  finance*-  It 
assumes  Labour  in  power 
would  freeze  personal  allow- 
ances for  three  years  and 
halve  advance  corporation 
tax  (tax  credits  on  dividends) 
to  io  per  cent,  but  might  have 
to  raise  taxes  or  cut  spending 
even  farther. 

Although  the  Government 
undershot  its  target  for  bor- 
rowing this  financial  year, 
the  NIESR  says  that  the 
£223  billion  deficit  was  too 
high,  given  that  the  UK  econ- 
omy had  been  expanding  for 
some  years.  It  recommends 
that  fiscal  policy  needs  to  be 
tightened  by  around  23  per 
cent  of  GDP,  or  between 
£15  billion  and  ffy)  billion. 

The  Government’s  public 
sector  expenditure  plans  — to 
which  the  Labour  party  has 
committed  itself  — would 
take  the  deficit  down  to 
£12  billion  in  1998-99,  but  the 

Institute  says  this  is  not  sus- 
tainable in  the  long  term  and 
the  Government  should  be 
aiming  at  a deficit  of  zero  to 
prevent  further  deterioration 
of  the  public  sector  balance 
sheet 

The  NIESR  says  that  the  net 
worth  of  the  public  sector  has 
dropped  very  quickly  over  the 
past  five  years,  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  increased  borrow- 
ing and  sales  of  public  assets. 

"Deterioration  cannot  con- 
tinue at  this  rate,"  the  econo- 
mists warn.  “The  Govern- 
ment would  eventually  face  a 
situation  where  it  could  not 
raise  the  taxes  needed  to  ser- 
vice its  debts.” 

To  bait  the  decline  the 
NIESR  says,  a new  adminis- 
tration would  need  to  in- 
crease taxes  or  reduce  spend- 
ing by  around  £3.5  billion.  "It 
is  difficult  to  see  that  farther 


Overheating 
fears  diminish 


Sarah  Ryte 


Sluggish  consumer 
credit  growth  last 
month  has  reduced  fears 
that  the  economy  may  over- 
heat. The  Bank  of  England 
said  mortgage  lending  and 
consumer  credit  growth 
slowed  in  March. 

Although  the  number  of 
mortgage  approvals  was  up 
on  February,  at  97,000,  the 
annual  growth  rate  fell 
back  to  11-5  per  cent  — the 
slowest  for  a year. 

Mortgage  lending  rose  by 
0.4  per  cent  in  March 
against  February,  leaving 
the  growth  rate  un- 

changed at  5.1  per  cent 
Consumer  credit,  a guide 
to  consumer  confidence, 
also  fell  back  from  the  Feb- 
ruary high  of  £L2  billion  to 


£780  million,  the  lowest 
level  since  June  1998. 

City  analysts  said  con- 
sumer sentiment  was  still 
“robust**.  But  one  added: 
"We  are  unlikely  to  see  bor- 
rowing become  as  reckless 
as  in  the  late  1980s.” 

Shnmi  Briscoe.  UK  econo- 
mist at  Nikko  Bank,  said: 
“Consumer  demand  might 
be  coming  off  the  boil,  add- 
ing to  the  case  for  the  new 
Chancellor  to  hold  off  from 
raising  rates  at  the  May  7 
monetary  meeting." 


tax  increases  or  spending 
cuts  can  be  delayed  indefi- 
nitely,” the  report  warns. 

The  Institute  says  that  wor- 
ries over  inflation  are  "over- 
stated” and  the  strength  of 
the  pound  has  squeezed  Infla- 
tionary pressures  out  of  the 
economy. 

The  NIESR  predicts  that 
target  inflation  will  foil  below 
H5  per  cent  by  the  end  of  this 
year  — the  goal  of  both  major 
parties. 

• The  NIESR  says  Labour 
plans  to  use  3 windfall  tax  on 
the  privatised  utilities  to  get 
250,000  under-25s  off  benefit 
and  into  work  or  training  will 
foil  short.  The  scheme  is 
likely  to  create  only  100,000 
extra  Jobs  because  some  erf 
those  on  the  scheme  would 
have  found  jobs  anyway. 
They  question  whether  the 
scheme  is  the  cheapest  way  to 
cut  unemployment. 


Women  running  ‘gauntlet  of  terror5  sue  brokers 


■k  Tran  reports  from  New  York  on 
ipers,  ‘wow  girls1  and  a new  $10Qm 
n for  alleged  sexual  harassment 


MOP  executives  at  as 
American  brokerage 
firm  demanded  oral  sex, 
grated  women  as  "sluts” 
"filthy  whores",  and 
1 strippers,  creating  an 
osphere  where  sexual 
issment  was  routine  and 
asp  read,  three  women 
; alleged  in  a $100  million 
million)  lawsuit, 
le  women,  aged  between 
nd  26,  are  seeking  carn- 
ation and  at  least  $10  mfir 

in  punitive  damages 
i each  of  nine  executives 


and  Lew  Lieberbaum,  an  in- 
vestment bank . in  Garden 
City,  outside  New  York  • 
They  allege  the  firm  s trad- 
ing pit  became  a "veritable 
gauntlet  of  terror”  as  women 
employees  were  subjected  to  a 
barrage  of  lewd  remarks. 
Sometimes,  this  verbal  abuse 

was  broadcast  throughout  the 

entire  office  or  to  other 
branches  of  the  offlee  around 
the  country,  they  claim.  AH 
three  women  have  left  the 
firm.  . , 

The  allegations  against  Lew 


Lieberbaum  are  the  latest  in  a 
litany  of  sex  complaints  to  hit 
the  securities  industry,  one  of 
the  last  bastions  of  male  dom- 
ination. 

In  a high-profile  case  last 
year,  Smith  Barney  was  sued 
by  three  female  employees  for 
discrimination  and  sexual 
iui-g«mpni  in  a suit  that  has 
grown  to  include  more  plain- 
tiffs. 

The  atmosphere  in  broker- 
age bouses  is  more  "like  a 
high  school  football  locker 
roam  than  a place  of  business, 
it’s  not  a pleasant  place  for 
women",  said  Ethan  Brecher, 
a lawyer  who  handles  sex  dis- 
crimination suits. 

hi  one  of  the  biggest  sexual 
harassment  awards,  a woman 
was  recently  given  $130,000, 


pins  $32£00.  for  having  to 
work  in  a hostile  environ- 
ment at  Shearson  Lehman 
Brothers,  subsequently  ac- 
quired by  Smith  Barney. 

The  complaint  alleges  that 
a female  stripper  sat  on  the 
face  of  a broker  during  busi- 
ness hours  on  his  birthday, 
that  an  executive  had  a 
"whipped  cream  fight"  with 
his  secretary,  with  whom  he 
was  having  an  affair,  and  that 
the  company  hired  “wow 
girls”,  who  did  little  work,  for 
their  looks. 

Sexual  affairs  allegedly 
“were  rampant  and  the  office 
was  filled  with  rank  favourit- 
ism directed  at  the  female  em- 
ployees who  were  mistresses" 
of  top  company  officials. 

The  suit  says  that  one 


senior  executive  had  affairs 
with  a least  three  female  em- 
ployees and  told  me  of  the 
plaintiffs  that  “she  could  keep 
her  job  if  she  met  him  at  a 
hotel". 

Lew  Lieberbaum  denies 
vigorously  that  any  of  the 
women  in  question  were 
harassed. 

"Unfortunately,  it  appears 
that  brokerage  firms  such  as 
Lew  Lieberbaum,  Smith 
Barney  and  others  have  now 
become  targets  for  these  types 
of  suits,”  the  company  said. 

One  broker  was  more  blunt, 
accusing  the  women  erf  being 
gold  diggers. 

“They're  interested  in 
money.  They  had  to  do  a lot  of 
work  — secretarial  work  and 
stuff  like  that  — and  they 


don't  get  a lot  of  appreciation, 
so  they  decided  this  was  how 
they  were  going  to  make  some 
money  for  it” 

One  of  the  plaintiffs  was 
sacked  in  February,  allegedly 
after  protesting  about  harass- 
ment. 

The  others  resigned  in  No- 
vember and  December. 

One  of  the  women,  a trad- 
ing assistant,  says  that  one 
executive  rubbed  up  against 
her,  unzipped  his  trousers 
and  asked  her  to  “service" 

him. 

On  her  25th  birthday,  she 
says,  she  was  ushered  Into  an 
office  where  an  executive  an- 
nounced: "Anyone  want  to 
slam  her  in  the  office  should 
line  up!”  Several  men  ran  up 
in  mock  glee,  she  alleges. 
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Insurers  staring 
at  smoking  gun 


Edited  by 
Alex  Brummer 


NY  lingering  mystery  as 
to  why  the  tobacco  com- 
panies. including  the 
UK's  own  BAT  industries,  has 
taken  the  prospect  of  a $300 
billion  settlement  to  lawsuits 
so  calmly,  is  cleared  up  as  a 
result  of  private  City  research 
provided  to  the  Guardian. 

If  the  researchers  are  right 
ami,  given  the  pedigree  of  the 
house  which  has  done  the 
ground-breaking  work  there 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  it.  then 
the  larger  part  of  the  BAT  and 
other  tobacco  company  liabil- 
ities can  be  hud  off  in  the  in 
surance  market.  Tobacco 
looks  like  being  the  next 
liability  disaster,  alter  previ- 
ous long-term  shocks  like  en- 
vironmental pollution  and  as- 
bestos, for  the  industry. 

It  would  appear  that  when 
most  of  the  damage  occurred 
in  the  1960s  and  1970s,  the  in- 
surance companies  were  writ- 
ing liability  policies,  In  which 
the  exclusions  were  not  suffi- 
ciently tight  to  exdude  health 
care  reimbursement  costs. 

This  means  that  the  global 
industry  could  be  facing  the 
same  kind  of  hit,  both  directly 
and  through  reinsurance, 
which  almost  drove  Lloyd's  of 
London  out  of  business  in  the 
last  decade. 

Among  those  companies 
cited  in  US  lawsuits  are  Com- 
mercial Union,  Royal  Insur- 
ance, Sun  Alliance.  Allianz 
and  Zorich  — all  of  which 
have  acted  for  tobacco  compa- 
nies in  the  past 

The  irony  in  this  for  BAT  is 
that  not  so  long  ago  its  UK 
insurance  subsidiaries  were 
in  detailed  negotiations  for  a 
merger  with  Commercial  Uni- 
on, regarded  as  one  of  the  bet- 
ter UK  composites,  but  which 
appears  to  have  a long  tobac- 
co sting  in  Its  tail. 

Of  course,  if  the  insurance 
cover  is  confirmed  then  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  inves- 
tor aversion  to  tobacco  com- 
panies has  been  greatly  over- 
done. Although  for  devotees 
of  ethical  principles  — • of 
which  there  are  a growing 
number — that  will  still  leave 
them  as  pariahs. 


Credit  corset 

THE  gills  martlet  may  not 
be  the  first  place  that 
Gordon  Brown  looks  for 
political  solace  as  he  surveys 
his  potential  inheritance,  but 
be  may  find  some  help  there 
as  he  embarks  on  his  first 
post-election  meeting  with 
the  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
England  on  Tuesday. 

The  combination  of  some 
unexpectedly  weak  economic 
data  from  the  US  together 
with  the  moderation  In  Brit- 
ain's own  consumer  credit 
data  sent  UK  government 
braids  soaring. 

Certainly,  after  the  huge 
upsurge  in  consumer  credit 
and  mortgage  lending  in  Feb- 
ruary — which  had  a distinct 


end-oT-lSBOs  Teel  about  it  — 
the  March  figure  of  £780  mil- 
lion looks  reassuringly  mod- 
erate. The  breakdown  shows 
that  there  was  a substantial 
drop  in  credit  card  lending, 
other  personal  lending  and 
loans  for  cars.  However,  not 
too  much  medium-term  sig- 
nificance can  be  built  on  the 
March  data. 

In  the  first  instance,  year- 
on-year  growth  over  the  last 
three  months  is  still  :W  per 
cent  higher,  which  does  sug- 
gest the  Tories  are  correct  tu 
diagnose  a boom.  Among  the 
reasons  that  March  lending 
may  have  been  easier  is  the 
uncertainty  an  election  en- 
genders, with  people  holding 
off  big  decisions  until  a new* 
government  Is  Installed 

But  even  if  consumer  credit 
were  to  dampen  down,  there 
are  still  reasons  for  a prudent 
Chancellor  to  be  concerned. 
As  Ihe  first  quarter  GDP  fig- 
ures demonstrated,  this  is  .in 
increasingly  unbalanced  re- 
covery with  the  service  sector 
driving  demand,  making  It 
that  much  less  sustainable. 

Moreover,  this  year  will  see 
the  £23  billion  mutuals  wind- 
fall effect  (taking  In  the  insur- 
ance payouts  too)  some  cf 
which  Is  certain  to  feed  back 
into  consumption. 

The  real  argument  that  the 
next  Chancellor  may  have 
with  the  Governor  i>  not 
whether  domestic  demand  is 
too  strong,  but  whether  the 
hard  pound  has  already 
resulted  in  a severe  tighten- 
ing in  monetary  conditions. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a 
Labour  Chancellor  has  to 
stick  with  just  the  interest 
rate  tool  in  such  situations: 
there  ore  others  ways  of 
restraining  credit  — from 
reserve  requirements  to 
direct  controls  — which  can, 
in  extremis,  be  deployed. 


Strong  medicine 

THE  departure  of  Liam 
Strong  from  Sears  has 
been  a foregone  conclu- 
sion. Despite  this  and  the  esti- 
mated cash  outflow  from  the 
business  of  £4Q0mUlion  in 
three  years,  entirely  under 
his  stewardship,  Mr  Strong 
walks  free  with  £500,000  (in- 
cluding pension  fund  contri- 
butions) under  his  belt. 

The  defence  of  the  pay-off  Is 
that  In  that  It  represents  just 
one  year  of  his  contract  so 
this  is  perfectly  reasonable. 
But  is  it?  It  Is  very  easy  for 
companies  to  say  goodbye  to 
non-performing  chief  execu- 
tives in  a civilised  way  with  a 
bronze  handshake:  but  that  is 
not  the  point 

In  the  case  of  Sears,  where 
an  the  Strong  promises  (in- 
cluding his  abortive  deals 
with  Facia)  turned  to  dust 
recourse  to  mitigation  might 
have  produced  a much  lower 
payment  if  any  at  olL  It  was 
never  the  intention  chat  Cad- 
bury set  the  rules  for  mini- 
mum payments  for  departing 
chief  executives,  as  increas- 
ingly has  become  the  case. 

As  for  what  has  been  left 
behind  it  Is  still  a mess  as  the 
necessity  to  call  in  a company 
doctor  for  the  shoe  business 
demonstrates.  Floating  off 
Selfridges  from  this  rag-bag  is 
an  Intelligent  enough  solu- 
tion: but  why  was  it  not  done 
when  store  company's  were 
fetching  hefty  premiums  last 
year. 


Ell’s  banana 
regime  barred 


Lorry  EMott 
Economics  Editor 


EVELOPING  countries 
in  the  Caribbean  face 
economic  ruin  after  the 
World  Trade  Organisation 
ruled  that  Europe's  policy  of 
favouring  banana  imports 
from  former  French  and  Brit- 
ish colonies  violates  global 
free  trade  rules. 

Diplomats  in  Geneva  said 
yesterday  that  the  body  res- 
ponsible for  policing  interna- 
tional trade  had  backed  a 
complaint  lodged  by  the 
United  States  against  the  pro- 
tection offered  by  the  Euro- 
pean Union  banana  regime. 

The  EU  operates  a system 
of  quotas  to  prevent  its  mar- 
ket of  370  million  people  being 
dominated  by  cheap  dollar  ba- 


nanas from  central  and  Latin 
America  at  the  expense  of 
higher-cost  fruit  from  the  Ca- 
ribbean. 

The  US  took  a cose  to  the 
WTO  after  being  lobbied  by 
Cincinnati-based  Chlqulta. 
one  Of  the  world’s  biggest  ba- 
nana-producing companies. 

The  ruling  essentially  con- 
firmed the  findings  of  a pre- 
liminary report  by  the  same 
three-member  panel  Issued  In 
March,  according  to  the  diplo- 
mats who  hod  seen  the  report. 

The  US  had  the  support  of 
Mexico,  Ecuador.  Guatemala 
and  Honduras  for  Us  action, 
and  will  please  consumers  In 
some  European  countries  — 
notably  Germany  — who 
have  a taste  for  the  bigger, 
dollar-zone  bananas  and  have 
lobbied  Brussels  for  quota  in- 
creases. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  2.025 
Austria  19.256 
Belgium  56.50 
Canada  2.22 
Cyprus  0-6075 
Denmark  10.49 
Finland  5.31 


Franca  B.21 
Germany  2.7250 
Greece  435.75 
Hong  Kong  12.24 
India  56.02 
Ireland  10230 
Israel  5.52 


Holy  2.735 
Malta  0.6100 
Netherlands  3.0650 
New  Zealand  227 
Norway  11.24 
Portugal  274.00 
Saudi  Arabia  5 .00 


SngsooreUS 
South  Atnca70i 
Spain  229.00 
Sweden  12.46 
Swteortuw  232 

Turkey  212.340 
USA  1.5900 


Supplied  by  jmWmI  San*  (etOudlng  Indian  rupee  and  Israeli  email. 
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Racing 


Trigger  for 
the  treble 


Chris  Hawkins 

expects  top  stayer 
to  land  the  Ascot 
marathon  again 


Double  trigger, 

one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular horses  in  train- 
ing, has  a “wonder- 
fill  chance”  of  achieving  a 
hat-trick  In  this  afternoon’s 
Insulpak  Sagaro  Stakes  at  As- 
cot according  to  Mark  John- 
ston his  trainer. 

Johnston  expressed  this 
view  yesterday  despite  the 
fact  that  Double  Trigger 
missed  a gallop  last  week  be- 
cause of  a foot  injury. 

“We  found  over  the  last  two 
years  that  his  best  winning 
weight  was  476  kilos,  and  as 
he  now  weighs  in  at  484  kilos, 
I wouldn't  say  he  Is  quite  at 
his  peak,"  said  Johnston. 

“But  be  loves  Ascot,  the 
ground  will  be  Just  as  he  likes 
it,  and  there’s  no  doubt  he’s 
very  well  suited  by  the  terms 
of  the  race,  so  I think  he’s  got 
as  good  chance  as  any  time 
he’s  been  for  this  race  and 
he’s  won  the  last  two." 

Double  Trigger  is  well-in 
compared  to  last  year  when 
he  gave  71b  and  a bead  beat- 
ing to  Grey  Shot,  who  now 
meets  him  on  91b  worse 
terms. 

On  the  book,  therefore. 
Double  Trigger  has  every 
chance  of  confirming  that 
form  although  Election  Day  (a 
topical  tip  If  running  tomor- 
row) and  Orchestra  Stall 
could  prove  troublesome. 
Election  Day,  fifth  over  an 


inadequate  trip  on  his  rep- 
pearance,  has  always  looked 
better  with  some  give  under-  ' 
foot  but  he  has  a lot  of 
potential. 

Orchestra  Stall,  stepping 
out  of  handicap  company  for 
the  first  time,  improved  by 
leaps  and  bounds  last  season 
and  his  Haydock  defeat  last 
month  can  be  put  down  to  the 
desperately  heavy  ground. 

In  a fascinating  race  I go 
along  with  that  renowned 
fighter  Double  Trigger 
(3.05)  but  would  not  be  as 
confident  as  hia  trainer. 

Confidence  Is  not  a word 
one  would  ever  express  about 
the  outcome  of  the  Victoria 
Cup.  one  of  the  toughest 
handicaps  in  the  calendar, 
but  I believe  Aterxerxes 
(3.40)  should  give  backers  a 
decent  run  at  a big  price. 

Aterxerxes  seldom  runs  a 
bad  race  and  there  was  plenty 
to  like  about  his  recent  effort 
at  Leicester  when,  under  9st 
101b,  he  foiled  by  a short-head 
to  catch  Plaisir  D 'Amour  in  a 
contest  which  has  produced 
two  subsequent  winners. 

A stiff  seven  fiirlongs  on 
fast  ground  is  his  ideal 
requirement  and  he  has  it 
here.  World  Premier,  third  to 
Monaasib  at  Kempton,  and 
the  Lincoln  third  Tumble- 
weed Ridge  are  on  the  short- 
list but  Tregaron,  the  proba- 
ble favourite,  has  plenty  to 
do. 

He  Is  closely  handicapped 
with  his  recent  Newmarket 
conqueror  Chickawicka  — 
being  allowed  lib  for  half  a 
length  — but  Is  now  rated  94 
compared  to  69  when  he  won 
the  concluding  event  on  this 
card  a year  ago. 
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Double  bid  — Yeast,  who  won  last  year’s  Victoria  Cup,  carries  top  weight  in  the  Ascot  race  this  afternoon 


Yeast  is  another  to  have 
taken  a biv<>  in  the  weights. 
He  attempts  the  Victoria  Cup 
double  but  has  gone  up  291b 
since  last  year.  Against  that 
is  that  he  is  a big  hoise  well 
up  to  shouldering  weight 
The  Garter  Stakes  is  the 
best  two-year-old  event  so  for 
and  brings  out  six  individual 
winners. 

Blueridge  Dancer's  Doncas- 
ter form  has  worked  out  very 
well,  while  wannigham  Blade 


Exeter  (N.H.) 
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/inp-i3%taaitetetmnmiiindeY  12-12-3  lj2So  « 

014412  Sooa-Tay  (T4J  B John  S>te  IVIff-3 
4S2P4U  MteAtaintatoaitVHta 9-12-0  B Jam  CT 


•rtta  4-7  Doutta  SH.  9-2  tae-Tor.  6-1  Rmre  Cqakt.  8-1 Q*  Mtm- 


% C EVESHAM  MAIDei  nnfTERS’  CHASE 

6w2m  5f  £1,873  n2dadare(fl 

..ABB 

om-23  Mhn  pn  jrmb  10-12-0 1 Jrai 

509-35  tentage  Outer  (TQ  lira  J ffcfcrsson  ID-i 


7 GOLDBi  HARVEST  HUIfTBIS1  CHASE 

m rtV  2m  5i  £2^74  (1 2 ctecfarad) 


■a  pqjm  C Hb«  8-12-0  — A ' 
1 lte(4NlteJSMte« 9-12-0 „ I 


W m Ite  J SuNeU  9-12-0  -.  6 Brim  i 

tedte  Drttar  R WMb  ?-Q-0 It  Trotagga.  I 

mjfj  tan  tea  pi)  S Mr  10-12-0 R Barton  ( 

2O0fJ  Itemwaaa  ptT)  Ctat  3w|ta  8-12-0 H M { 

P;  53  ?*taB5575  J ^ Hn  S Stand  r 

« naJ  JESS  0 HWtem  f 

11  POSPPP-  JteR  Bh  (37M  Ms  C Hda  10-12-0 E tatater  f 

12  teMBAVaey  7-12-0 H HttM  f 

Badtatt3-1 MltaMMm,  5-1  Brad  S*wb.  7-1  ttd 

Sag.  10-1  Bnmngsttnte,  12-1  OrbnHgus& 


1 34P211  My Mteteofll) CT DUMB 9-12-7 _■  totaa  m* 

2 SIMOMJfta  TB  taH  mass**  9-12-0 Jftwfekp} 

3 46-4F44  Ftateg  Rter  pi)  HUM  11-12-0  ■ tefcta. 

4 F/024-PP  Fate  B>  Uteqr  (31)  W IK  B AJten  11-1 


4ZOWP-  cm— taa  MIS)  HTWcyll-12-0.  Maa  L 
1P3P//P  tetaoard  »PKO  togood  11-12-0 J 


246SW-  Latah  Bay  (1331]  0 Duggan  1V-12-0  _ 
/OESeoonteta  Mac  Gate!  9-12-0 


tea  CGvte  9-12-0 

P«fca  PH  J Sj®*fc 


E |V\c^f^Ara«miALuwrB)Hiflfrsi 
OiW  WMTERS’  CHASE 


« 31«W  Tantey(MM  m RTaaga  12-12-0 R Cmteay  (7) 

S 1 1taksos {4qinRVUey 7-12-0  ...Mb  S Vfctary  pj 


HUNTERS’ CHASE 
3m  1fnOyds£2^32f7decter0cD 

1 WFP-  GMMbm  rn  H Kmn  8-12-3 A Mm 

2/7-3315  On  MlD  Dana  1M2-3 J MtdnB 

V-mUfam  Rn  PD  n late  Suea  tew.  9-1 

.....  M Jane* 


tettes6-4MyNannee.5-2n**m.  W-l  TmBm  12-1  FnteBetiKte;  14-1 
Ftorwg  ftm.  Onjo. 


O OA0VB^RYlaMTSls,c»ASE 

©■Ewan  novds  £2.190  (5  dedaredl 


* 4Qn8-  Hi Umdfutn c Shim  10-12-3 - .ii  _ 

B F7/-P+3  i 8 Lad (Z7) H Ms*  IGten 

6 3P2P40  Tataradir  ptg  Mte  r Basy  11-12-3  Mat  Titan 

7 1F-I35  HnHtaoak (Q nDOMMite B-n-lj  EUm 
Mta  2-1  U»  ItenA  3-t  dgp  0*.  4-1  HI  Uni,  EH  Tandff.  J B lal. 
CntaBD.  16-I  t^wiyme. 


©■*©2m  nOyds  £2,190  (5  declared) 

1 1440P2  Fteta fund  HB SOnoai  11-12^7  _ L Lay  m + 

\ TOR 9-12-4 H Frifc  m 

3 fame  Pro  bh  tn)  w Honan  7-12-4 ■ sa 

4 U4006FV 

B 451-4BU 


MtepMjtetetan.  3-4  Pn  Buo.  7-2  Fmtec  Mod.  4-1  fatefc  flat  1S-1 


C OCWRAGfiE &C0  HUNTHIS' CHASE 
©■©©4m  if  £4,260  (IQ  dedamA 


0©4m  if  £4,260  (10  dedamQ 

24711*35  Tana  Bnna  (q  My  A Yfcn  11-12-7  H I 

iterftetapfjl/asmwa S ta 


COURSE  SPEOAUSTS 


314323  tear 
04-1138  Tha 


I ms  jmgm  10-12-4. s term  m 

4 R UB  c SspoOOT  11-12-4 


QKMSMMMmf 
660364  K Pa  Oncar  | 
26352  Larfgi  GGter 


L Cram*  n-12-0 JBtack  H 

(C)R  Octal  12-12-0 j FiteJaJ  m 

iaSteiB-ia-0 ■ HUay  pj V 


19  Am  % M9 

45  236  191  +823  gg»» 

30  190  158  -4603 

27  12T  22J  +2S04  ” 

25  117  14.1  1 TR  Genoa 

21  68  239  +4939  js£*v 


19  ftm  % Itaa 

5 7 n.4  +1237 

4 39  1ft3  -17.17 


■Ank*nMI5  134  112  -580  I BksAYong 


9 222  -48B 
18  111  -150 

1 1005  +2.75 
1 IDB  +073 


Results 


BATH 

XiXtal.  MAID  OF  CAHOOT,  p«|  Eddny 
(5-4  hv);  *,  taml  BgM  (3-1  J;  3,  m 
(8—1).  IT  ran.  CRaitenl  Tem:  C2  GO; 

Cl  JO.  Cl  JO,  Cl  SO  Dual  F:C2.6a  Trio:  E8J0. 
CSF;C*J7. 

UOi  4,CJU1DAMI)IIM,P  p MatAy  13-1 


nateitoo  u (S-l);  S.  Afcnmr  (1  n r«vj  8 
rm.  Me  IX  (W  Uidr)  Tote:  Cl 9 JO;  E4JQ. 
C2J0.  El  JO  Dial  F-  Cl 65  40.  Trio;  C8700. 
C3Rn37.15. 

ASOa  1,  MOLD  omrrAl,  PS  Edtey 
113-8  lav);  A Kmoa Jl0-1 ).  A Tin.  Cm 


PD-lK  *.  Oadteiy  p-q;  a,  WM*y 
» ran.  6,  sii  no.  (M  Hmton- 
-OtalTnte:  EZL70:  E3  JO.  El  JO.  £1  JO.  Dial 
P:  ESS.  70.  Trio;  £33.50.  CSF:  E88LZL 


-8  lav);  A Krmm(l0-1 ).  a,  llta  Cm 
■ 1J4-1).  l2ran.35,A(NCa(laotian)Tott. 
BO:  E1.40,  £2. SO,  (Ma  Dual  F.  CM 50, 


gg:  Jteptem  19-2).  3,  Hnr  1M4 

(9-21.  10  ran.  it  nk.  (M  Chsnnoni  Tgte 
£4.10:  Cl. 70.  Cl  30.  £1.50.  Dual  F:  CiO.Itt 
Trio:  £2120.  CSF:  d5.70 
MOi  1,  AVia  M Raders  (18-1);  2, 


EZ.80:  £1.40,  E2JD.  IS JOQ.  Dual  F.  CM 50. 
Trio:  £84.70.  CSF:  CIBSLTMcaR  C150J8. 
teWfc  1,  nvruuuK,  Pat  Eddery  (8-1);  a, 
"Uteg  Harold  (10-1):  A -MM  OVwaaia 
W-il.3-1  tavBeau Venture.  13 ran  2.  Ut{D 
Hay*!  Jonas)  Tote:  C8.1O:  13.00,  53.00. 
090  Dual  F:  W3.10.  Trio:  Cl 2230.  CSP 
E7S38.  Triesw:  E444  1 1 . NR:  Efa  FMy.  Gray 
Kingdom. 

1,  kaucr  nunon,  r Ftaoi 


tlZAO:  £280,  mo.  £2.70.  Dual  R £2235. 
Tr1o:C1(fc20.  CSF:  BQ,48.  Trieste  £46208. 
«ACBPOnCS1JO.  OUADPOn  £41.70. 


NOTTINGHAM 


41S  1,  wrens  flyer,  N ooiKuran 
Igjfc  A Bteadom  p-2  nwj;  a.  Tenyte 
?—*  (8-2)- 13  ran.  4.X.  (Ronald  Thompson) 
Tots:  £12.70:  CXOO,  Cl  JO,  wan  Qua)  F: 


is  cm  a four-timer  but  MJjana 
(4.10)  is  the  selection. 

This  Tenby  colt,  trained  by 
John  Gosden,  powered 
through  to  score  at  Newbury 
first  time  out  and  should  ap- 
preciate Ascot's  tough  five 

furlongs. 

The  nap  is  Nwaamls  (4.40) 
in  the  Chobham  Conditions 
Stakes. 

Word  from  the  John  Dunlop 
stable  is  that  he  is  fighting  fit 
after  recovering  from  the 


parasitic  disease  which  kept 
him  off  the  track  for  most  of 
last  season  — he  finished 
fourth  In  the  Group  Two  San- 
down  Mile  a year  ago. 

At  a meeting  of  the  Jockey 
Club’s  disciplinary  commit- 
tee yesterday  Michael  Dods, 
the  trainer,  found  that  his  ap- 
peal against  “non-trier”  May- 
doro  at  Nottingham  last  week 
backfired  badly. 

Dods  had  his  original  fine 
increased  from  £1,400  to ! 


£1,600  and  jockey  Roddy  Dap- 
pin  was  suspended  for  ten  In- 
stead of  seven.  Maydoro 
remains  banned  from  run- 
ning for  30  days. 

Adrian  Maguire  hopes  to 
return  to  file  saddle  in  June 
for  summer  jumping 
following  his  broken  arm  in 
February  while  Tony  Dobbin, 
out  of  action  with  a broken 
collarbone,  comes  back  on 
Friday  at  either  Sedgefield  or 
Bangor. 


Plumpton  (N.H.) 


CHBSHAWKMS  TOP  FORM 


*fal/WCHASE. 

2m  3f  110yds  £3,844  (5  declared) 

1 213312  IF  Batata  cm  R tbm  6-1 VT8 H A FtemM 

2 4-43323  iJdMdn OZ) m (BR Ites H Knttt  1CW1-5  . jStafc 

3 321432  Stay  ta*fi«(ld  M P total  9-10-10  _ S Bmota 

4 21U514  BtateW  Crate  (20)  (t)  R FraS  9-10-6 J FlMt 

E P55015  ftartc  Brat  (M)  0 BMW  9-XM) DJ8nM 


"VmWV  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

2m  3f  110yds  £2,528  (6  declared) 

1 2710-300  Meramn  A Oono  8-11-10 I McMB 

2 04412  teste  m (1^  (Bfi  RRW6-11-3 : J tm 

3 313WX)  Sbup  Stater  (81)  S3  R Pram*  9-10-7  _ N A Ftepted 

4 545130-  Fi  tell  Iranr  (M|  H ttedgw  7-1 0-5  — Ttete 

5 4S4308Mmratl>teHNCJtataBaia-HM>  — Ital  Jratec 

f 48-4532  Ita  Sater  pa)  H Hm  8-10-0 Hr  R Ibnta  p) 

BMteK  Em  IteBc  m.  3-1 W Ota.  B-i  Mm  8raoar.  8-1  VtaaM  Ttay. 
10-1  Scqi  Star.  12-1  Mas  Sauer. 


145  PntabBta  Parataatte 

310  ftaartatari  RtarMmdf 

350  TfcamAmra  TtesaodB 

4.20  SlnMPtoln  CaoiteaiHcra 

450  MOHMAMtara  MgttlnAMDBoo 

Oblong  taped  coun  of  rta  trtm®s  win  light  Bends. 

8ota£  food  to  ffcnc*  Denotes  bMert.  • 

Irate  thtiLifciytax  2.10  Jennqft  P Hotto.  Somerset.  173 
rota;  2.10  Mbt  Mramy,  3 Thean  Arena.  M Pipe.  Devon,  1S7 
rota 

Swan  day  rafananc  350  Thame  Arena;  4j20Hb!erMomiere. 

BMtand  teat  tac  2.10  Cssdebay  Lad 

Flgins  h bactak  ate  horse’s  name  denote  days  shoe  W oroing 


o K/>H0VE4YO  HUES’  NOTICE  HURDLE 

On©W2m  if  £2,181  (5  declared) 


tJiwV2m  if  £2,181  ^ declared) 

1 240221  Tta»jta.B(n)M  Pte  11-7 APMcCoy  * 

3 R)  Patera  Bm  (&>  i Britan 

4 tefcira  P WMumIi  W-7 T J Ucptar 

5 . S lkraraefca (MB Surar  19-7  | laraaraa 

Btatev  6-5  Ttew  kmo.  2-1  Itamam. « Stetai  9-1  Fottan.  14-1 ' 
Rntai  tern 


A A^%WfVHjSRHJi  GREBI  HANDICAP  CHASE 

*TwjC il2m  5f  £2,947  (8  declared) 


O 4 /lAPmLCLAIMMG  HURDLE 

«n  I W 2m  4f  £1^35  (7  declared} 


-4 MrM  tetaf* 

r-11-2 8 Htam 


Am  I W 2m  4f  £1^35  (7  declared} 

1 213242  FlirM  u OB  U PSps  5-11-10  A P Meter  * 

2 PMK55  6tetateyl3@R  Gns  14h1 1-4 Mr  M Jtamby  * 

I 412060  CtaiOtem??  m-Itara  7-11-2  __  I wBmm 

4 I2-12FF  Janata  (228)  PMte  6-11-1 0 J Krarata  (5) 

6 teayTSonur  m J£m  6-10-11 ZTStea 

« 8BGBH  Em MnKOmtamSrara 4^0-8  D Stataiy  m* 

7 0-04350  Ftatam  Boat  08)  J Kng  5-19-7 T J Mtajtay 

BaBtaff  5-4  fttar  Ham.  2-1  JmSHA  6-1  0»  Cotan  12-1  &*  BoH  14-1 
Fatal  Rom.  K-1  CHtar  Ljd.  25-1  teayiSqnv. 


teV2in  5f  £2,947  (8  declared) 

(WF12PMtaMp» Rita  19-12-0 9 mtaail 

4Q0Qff  Uterata  late  (71)  JVHk  6-11-2 IMmn 

51)1 221  tetataHm  (18  (C)R  Mra  7-10-12  P May 

P25333  Ptarar Star (t3EQ ICO) If Bteigpratogi  10-30-10  .INtal 

0QSF1  taltaUn  ft®  5(PRfe60a3  8-10-2 S Fra 

P 335P  taaaAM  PByatai  (h  CT  H M»i  8-HM)  . P l*»> 
PW2  toStapritra  | pa  s TWxc  1 1-10-0 — M prataakr  (7) 
014620  teMtannnJI>Vl4-KHI-Tj  tester 


7 PP54P2  low  pa  G L Wre  11-10-0 MBaktatarn 

a - 014620  npiSftta0M«WJ»v«-«-O-TJiPniy 

iteta9-4  Otemitaa.  4-1  Btaltatoe.  MUnderfsim  5-1  Mtal  W 
HtaSra.8-1SaBHPI[ytaL 


A EALADBRQKE  HANDICAP  HURDLE 

iliW2ni  41  £2,242  (4  declared) 


■fcW©2m  41  £2,242  (4  declared)  • • 

1 C03366  AOree  Qaneor  flB  D stanood  5-12-0  __  J I 

Z 540413  teteM  A MMtan  QM  RtQSMnta  6-10-0  L 


506011  Grabrat  Bridga  (5)  (7»  n]  P taajb^  tlH 

CP31  ftairTirtn  (tq  C Mteajr^i^DIIZljTrP  Stay 

FBF-RB  Ljytarfa  FMta  (131)  T Gaoga  9-10-1 T Daautea 

W540  Rnjto  PM  L MMng  8-10-0 HMflBta* 

BriBm  7-4  Ppert  Bara.  3-1  QatedateB.  7-2GBtaf.  4-1  State*.  12-1 
LtewrfsFatta,  25-1  ItayW 


o ^JCCOOKSBRIDGE  NOVICE  HANDICAP 
rartv  HU)9X£ 


3 P2-0<35  Itatari  te  (g)  (0)  J Jrite  B-10-0 MM 

4 F55502  MwglJftteB  5-10-0 D Ml 

Blttv  8-4  MtaaOns;  5-2  NtfKIn  A KBSI.  7-2  Altai.  4-1  Btate  BP 


2m  4f  £2,343  (5  declared) 

1 431U 

2 2CF533 

B 233433 

4 G31EP6 

I 05P642  

B 320050  M Ita  (te  1 Jteflra  5-10-1 R tall  liyil 

■tattas:  3-1  reta  Ok.  7-2  Nome  $n*.  4-1  Bra  Bradn  Qa*  Wtem  6-1 
Cnrai  ton  19-1  RtoUgM- 


2 0 Manta 


• Par  Eridery.  Imdlng  today  n Bath,  m In  lino  term  Bwre 
yostarday,  landhiaaSO-ltrataiaonMalriolCamelot.  Bold  Oriental 
and  Intiaaati.  PMra  Crete,  partaared  by  eddary  fat  tttacondurans 
Empire  RWea’  Hntaap-  made  a bold  bid  10  maka  oil  the  nmnlnfl 
butbadtoaettlaloraacondplaEB  beWnd  outsider  Last  Laugh. 


COURSE  SPEOALISIS 


teita  % uraa 

to  3(0  287  -099 


O OAWfflAMTOVKECHASE 

WtataV3m  If  11 0yds  £3,177  (3* 


©M^W3m  If  11 0yds  £3, 177  (3  declared) 

1 S*45i4  Darai  latear  (9)  (CO)  U Rabara  7-11-8 J1 


Z 2212m  Ftar  Mate  (iffl  R Rone  8-T1-8 0 

3 6*4713  Rteaate tetea fte(V)RAtar 7-11-8. _ 

Baflta  10-11  Fora  tad.  5-2  tamo  Caste.  3-1  Dream  Uate. 


■todays  W 

ANagtea  43 
RDraaiU)  18 
DBrtdgwatar  17 
APMctey  17 
DOtata  15 
■ARtetnl813 


w tot  % Lara  a 

43  MB  264  -1328 

16  101  17B  -3891 

17  49  34J  +3750 
17  58  293  +Oa2 
15  92  163  -1141 
13  72  161  -298 


1st  Ffen  % IrvdSl 


35  1Z7  Z7£  -018 


nfsr 


14  78  17.7  -3588 

14  98-145  -5S4 
13  32  406  +541 
12  31  387  +451 
9 48  189  +1.62 
5 18  275  +25.75 


Kelso  (N.H.)  tonight 


CHBSHAWnaHS  TOP  FORM 

America  Hero  Singing  Ss 


545  American  Hero  tagfog  Sand 

6.15  Caritee  BaraSta'a  Cartas  Braattto’s  <nb) 

050  WraatFatHe  Royal  Vacafiod 

725  Steal)  Tin  Cash  Stash  Tfce  Cast 

8J30  Across  Tfce  Card  Washakie 

8.30  SfcrfWi  tetersal  Supratop 

Laft-tanded.  Ha  osgJ  firdbs  cause  b 1 0 firiongs,  uMe  (he  crises 
tail  toongs. 

Golag:  Good  to  firm.  ★ Denotes  bGrtas. 

Lang  tefcece  fcswtea:  6.15  CariMe  Bandto's.  J Berry, 
Lancashire.  135  rota;  6.50  Wastes!  Boy,  P Beajrncrt  North 
YodoteB.  135  roflas. 

Seven  day  winners:  None 

Makarad  teat  tern:  6.50  Gale  Ahead 

figues  In  bractatstoter  horse's  name  Denote  days  since  tost  oUrig 


8 2 3600P 

B P«J0 

7 PS1PP3 

B 311/17 

B USD/-0U 

10  042F54 

« 365632 

BaOnp  5-2  HtateBay.  7-2  Rote  Patera  5-1  Wrat  Fata.  6*  Atari.  8-1 
tanana  tum.  IW  SBa  01  ML  UM  FM«a. . 


12-10-8 Site 

T Rate 

9-19-1 I ante 

B Stay 

-0  . ■ L man  * 
MC-fl  _»  R Bnte  * 
11-10-0 6 teWt 


7OKR0YAL  BANK  OF  SC01UWD  HANDICAP 
■Ata©  HURDLE 


g^gSUNLAWS  MOET  & CHAHDON  NOWCE 

2m  if  £3.420  (6  declared) 

1 714F/-H  AHricra  ten  ttS  (CD)  p Mm  &-1T-10 B Skny 

2 33F112  Stem  Srad  tost®  7-11-10 B Dtaiarail) 

3 3Z3153  awe  Ascarat  ML  Mon  7-11-5 M Fata 

4 AVF-3F?  taste  Bridge  (7)  l*s  S Bat me  8-11-0 

Mr  H Burin  (7) 

5 BWOO  MMtRmnS  PBand^n  9-l1-0 (MB 

B m* i Sranata  (tee  HactaBal  11-11-0 Biss 

Ba<ta&-4,Amat»  Hm.  7-4  state;  Sant  6-1  Brio  Amu.  12-1  tam 
rtam  14-1  nutae  Mge.  SRuwis 


m MdtaWHURDLE 

2m  1 10yds  £4.788  (7  declared) 

1 0-21114  era*  lbs  Cara  0)fC)teM  Hamate  9-12-0  .«  tenter 

2 045111  Stamps  PtofCu}  6 Mm*  (HI-3 1 Matey 

3 31/134?  Mfia(l|  (CnftAteB-lO-13 B Stany 

4 554021  MAypetaM (23)  (CM  8 MateBBarl  8-W-B — :.  G Ira 

5 P21KHJ  Um  BE)  OR  W Staaj  B-1D-4 1 BMM 

0 I 2F302  DBMy  fey  P 9)  to)  J tea tad  . datew  7-10-6 

7 2N123  tairatetataMM  (let)  ff  S Ptarite l-IO^s'teS 

tenta®  2-1  oante  3-1  State  Tbs  Cte.  »-2MAaptad. 8-1  nte%Pay.  7-1 
tonadta  Raeo.  12-1  Atttaon.  S-t  Urn 


o CHA8UE  BROWN  UHTTHI  BOfUSL 

Om  W HUNTERS’ CHASE  famatetK 


6 4 |S  SCOTSMAN  MA1DBI  HURDLE 

■ lW2in  110yds  £2.899  (14  declared) 


g—*todta1igqjawy  5-11-5 0 Parlor 

0-50353  caatei  At  iraap^asMtetear  5-H-6 G CM 

45L004  tent  Fonte  Carte  (H)  Ms  K Lanfc  5-11-5 
r- ten  S Lata  (7) 


©mWWHUTTERS’  CHASE  fomatein 

3m  if  £1.489  (6  declared) 
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Kentucky  Derby  on  camera 


A WORLDWIDE  television 
audience  is  primed  for 


Maudlence  is  primed  for 
a rider’s  eye  view  of  Satur- 
day's Kentucky  Derby  at 
Churchill  Downs.  America. 

A miniature  camera  will  be 
strapped  to  the  helmet  of 
jockey  Alex  Soils  who  rides 
leading  fancy  Captain  Bodgit 

Solis  has  worn  the  camera 
in  two  races  — and  won  both 
times.-  • 

The  camera,  similar  in 
length  to  a lipstick  container. 


is  mounted  on  the  right  hand 
side  of  the  helmet  and  is 
linked  to  a cigarette  packet- 
sized transmitter  strapped  in 
a pocket  on  the  jockey’s  back. 
The  whole  unit  weighs  just 
19oz. 

D Wayne  Lukas,  who  has 
won  the  last  two  Kentucky 


Derbys,  will  not  have  a run- 
ner in  the  race  — the  first 
time  he  has  not  been,  repre- 
sented In  the  Claasic  for  17 
years. 
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Golf 


Benson  & Hedges  Cup:  Ireland  v Middlesex 


..r.  uwmku  * miuuiogoA  hh  ||  a 

Gatling  sings  Ireland’s  praises  ^ chicken 

soup  again 


Karl  Johnston  In  Dublin 

EKE  GATTING 
achieved  the  un- 
happy distinction 

yesterday  of  be- 

comiog  the  first  captain  of  an 
English  comity  side  to  lose  to 
Ireland’s  weekend  amateurs 
is  competition.  The  historic 
result  bad  been  set  up  at  Cas- 
tle Avenue  on  Monday.  Yes- 
terday Middlesex;  needing  an- 
other 148  off  17.4  overs  with 
only  four  wickets  left,  lost  by 
4G  runs  with  20  balls  unspent 

Catting  took  defeat  with  all 
the  chivalry  of  an  England 
selector.  “I  would  not  attempt 
to  detract  from  Ireland's  per- 
formance in  any  way,”  he 
said,  “nor  would  I make  any 
excuses.  They  thoroughly  de- 
served to  win. 

“When  they  ran  up  281  tor 
four  on  Monday  I knew  we 
were  facing  a tough  uphill 
struggle.  And  when  we  ended  ' 
op  with  six  wickets  down  and 
only  134  on  the  board,  that  be- ' 
ramp  ah  the  more  difficult. 
Ireland  were  hungry  for  suc- 
cess and  were  very  well  pre- 
pared. There  is  no  doubt  that 
Hansie  Cronje  made  a huge 
contribution,  but  overall  this 
was  a team  victory-” 

South  Africa’s  captain,  in 
his  first  match  for  Ireland, 
took  another  wicket  yester- 
day. bowling  Phil  Tufnell  to 
end  a worrying  ninth-wicket 
stand  of  47  with  Angus  Fra- 
ser. He  finished  with  three  for 
38  to  go  with  his  unbeaten  94 
on  Monday,  but  the  Gold 
Award  stayed  at  home,  with 
Desmond  '‘Decker"  Curry, 
whose  exuberant  75  bad  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Cronje's 
virtuosity.  Curry  would  nor- 
mally have  been  working  at 
an  abattoir  on  these  days.  For 
Mm,  the  £250  was  a killing. 

For  Ireland  the  victory  was 
swift  consolation  for  their 
failure  In  the  ICC  tournament 
in  Malaysia  this  month  to 
gain  one  of  three  places  up  for 
grabs  In  the  1999  World  Cup. 
Their  coach  Mike  Hendrick, 
the  former  Derbyshire  and 
England  bowler,  said:  “It's 
taken  me  a couple  of  weeks  to 
get  over  the  disappointment 
of  not  qualifying.  But  the 
games  out  there  gave  our 
players  an  idea  of  what  they 
could  do  and  how  good  they 
can  become. 


Bubbling  over . . . Hanste  Cronje.  right,  shows  Ireland  how  to  celebrate.  The  46-rtm  victory  «ra<t  their  firs*  in  rrunpetitto'n  mn»r  a™  English  wmb^-  tom  hocwn 


“We  knew  we  had  to  take  started.  Decker  Curry  played  tin  Benson  could  not  hide  his  enjoyed  this  one.  'Tim  in  Ire-  out  notable  difficulty,  Irish 

out  the  best  parts  of  our  per-  as  well  as  I’ve  ever  seen  him  smile.  "I  am  immensely  land  as  part  of  the  ICCs  devel-  prophets  of  doom  began  to 

formances  in  Malaysia  and  play;  with  Kyle  McCallan  and  proud  of  the  team,”  he  said  opment  programme  to  spread  sense  another  gallant  defeat, 

put  them  together  here.  I said  Alan  Lewis  he  set  the  founda-  "This  success  is  all  the  cricket  It  was  great  to  share  In  Both  were  then  out  within 


enjoyed  this  one.  ‘Tm  in  Ire- 1 out  notable  difficulty.  Irish 


put  them  together  here.  I said 
to  the  boys  that  if  you  do  the 


Alan  Lewis  he  set  the  founda-  "This  success  is  all  the 
tion  for  Hansie  Cronje.  Time  sweeter  after  Kuala  Lumpur. 


right  things,  like  you  did  in  was  when  Ireland  teams  were  The  presence  of  Hansie  is  an 


such  an  historic  win.” 

It  took  Ireland  an  hour  and 


Kuala  Lumpur,  well  put  the  seen  as  happy  losers.  Look  at  obvious  advantage  and  the  almost  14  overs  to  polish  off  effect,  the  celebrations  began 


frighteners  on  Middlesex. 

“That’s  just  what  hap- 
pened. Look  at  the  way  we 


them  now:  they’re  extremely  other  guys  responded.' 


happy  winners." 


Middlesex.  When  Jamie  at  high  noon.  Taunton,  where 


Cronje,  who  alone  has  Hewitt  and  Keith  Brown  bad  Ireland  play  on  Friday,  will 


Certainly  their  captain  Jus- 1 known  greeter  successes,  also  ] put  on  40  off  nine  overs  with- 1 hold  no  fears. 


Lancashire  v Yorkshire 


Nottinghamshire  v Durham 


White  Rose  avenged  Boon  hits  the  pain  barrier 


Andy  WHson  at  CMd  Traflord 


AFTER  suffering  narrow 
defeats  at  Old  Trafford 
in  the  semi-finals  of 
both  knockout  competitions 
last  season,  it  was  tiding  that 
Yorkshire  should  inflirt  Ijm- 
cashlre’s  first  defeat  for  three 
seasons  in  this  competition. 

Their  49-run  victory  was  an 
file  more  impressive  for  com- 
ing without  an  overseas 
player.  In  both  defeats  last 
year  Michael  Bevan’s  brilliant 
batting  took  Yorkshire  dose. , 
Here  they  omitted  his  replace- 1 
meat,  bis  fellow  Australian 
Darren  Txihmann,  because  of 
lack  of  practice  in  English  ' 
conditions,  hut  howled  and  ! 
fielded  superbly  to  defend  a 
modest  total  of 203. 

Hartley  struck  the  first 
blows  with  the  wickets  of  Gal- 
lian  and  Crawley  in  a spell  of 
*1-5-2.  Atherton’s  attempt  to 
play  the  anchor  role  brought 
him  15  runs  in  20  overs  and 


ended  with  virtually  his  first 
aggressive  shot  an  uppish 
cover  drive  off  Silverwood. 
And  Byas  recalled  Gough  to 
earn  the  important  wicket  of 
Lloyd  with  an  off-cutter. 

Fairbrother  was  still  there, 
and  ran  Austin  to  death  in  a 
little-and-Iarge  fifth-wicket 
partnership  of  67  which 
restored  Lancashire  hope. 

That  said,  the  pair  would 
have  been  parted  84  runs  ear- 
lier had  umpire  Julian 
requested  video  assistance 
after  a direct  hit  from  Byas 
with  Austin  just  out  of  his 
ground.  Justice  was  done 
when  Silverwood  returned  to 
have  Austin  and  Hegg  caught 
behind  — the  latter  by  a bril- 
liant one-handed  effort  from 
Blakey  — and  complete  Gold 
Award  figures  of  three  for  22. 

Yorkshire  needed  only  nine 
wickets  for  victory,  because 
Chappie,  who  would  have  i 
opened  as  a pinch-hitter, 
required  surgery  on  a | 
knuckle  dislocated  In  fielding  I 


a Byas  drive.  For  once  Lanca- 
shire's lower  order  folded 
tamely  to  leave  Fairbrother 
unbeaten  on  64  from  98  balls, 
his  19th  B&H  half-century. 

Chappie’s  Injury  may  leave 
the  holders  stretched  against 
Derbyshire  today,  for  Mike 
Watkinson  Is  again  doubtfhl 
with  his  arm  Injury.  York- 
shire. at  home  to  Worcester- 
shire, must  be  tempted  to  play 
Lehmann  after  their  middle 
order  foiled  to  build  on  a 69- 
run  platform  provided  by 
Byas  and  Maxon. 

• Aravinda  de  Silva  became 
the  first  man  to  score  two  un- 
beaten centuries  in  a Test  as 
his  103  not  out  enabled  Sri 
Lanka  to  declare  at  386  for 
four  yesterday  in  Colombo, 
setting  Pakistan  a target  of 
426.  The  tourists  go  into  the 
final  day  at  28  for  two. 

It  was  also  a third  century 
in  a row  for  De  Silva  after  his 
138  not  out  In  the  first  innings 
and  the  168  in  the  second  in- 
nings of  the  drawn  first  Test 


David  Hopps 

at  Trent  Bridge 

DAVID  BOON  has  always 
been  one  of  cricket’s 
most  undemonstrative 
figures,  but  too  much  expo- 
sure to  Durham's  failings 
may  soon  change  aU  that  For 
two  days  he  had  imagined 
that  an  uncommon  victory 
was  within  his  new  county’s 
grasp,  only  for  Nottingham- 
shire to  squeeze  home  by  five 
wickets  with  three  balls  to 
spare. 

Durham  retain  the  dis- 
heartening record  of  only  one 
victory  against  first-class  op- 
position in  any  competition 
since  the  start  of  last  season 
— a Sunday  league  match 
against  Essex  at  Hartlepool  — 
and  the  moment  that  their 
Australian  captain  knew  the 
game  was  up  he  dropped  his 
hands  to  his  knees  before 
scuffing  an  old  wicket  end  in 
frustration. 


Nottinghamshire,  with 
seven  wickets  intact,  had 
required  a fhrther  137  at 
roughly  six  an  over  yesterday 
and  they  lost  Pollard  and  Gie 
in  reducing  the  target  to  34 
from  the  last  four  overs. 

Durham’s  expectations 
were  high,  but  Archer  edged 
Betts  through  the  vacant  slips  1 
and  then  drove  him  through  I 
the  equally  vacant  Killeen.  A ! 
flick  over  square  leg  for  six 
from  Walker  in  the  following 
aver  as  good  as  settled  it 

Archer’s  winning  hit,  as  he 
drove  Brown  through  the  off 
side,  left  him  unbeaten  on  111. 
Although  his  surname 
smacks  of  Sherwood  Fbrest 
he  is  a Cumbrian  by  birth.  He 
is  not  the  most  polished  No.  3 
in  the  land  but  be  played  with 
considerable  brio  and  main- 
tained the  necessary  tempo 
throughout. 

As  coach  of  Mashonaland 
last  winter,  Pollard  witnessed 
England's  doleful  mood  in 
Zimbabwe  at  first  hand. 


Though  he  was  once  regarded 
as  Test  material  himself  his 
career  is  in  abeyance,  but  his 
38  came  comfortably  enough 
before  he  diced  Coilingwood 
to  backward  point 

The  presence  of  Gle,  a for- 
mer England  Under-19  player, 
in  Nottinghamshire's  ranks 
hinted  at  an  overdue  faith  in 
youth.  But  it  did  not  bring  im- 
mediate reward  because  Kil- 
leen. off  his  own  howling,  in- 
tercepted Archer's  rasping 
drive  and  ran  out  Gie  at  the 
non-striker’s  end  before  the 
pain  had  begun  to  register. 

Boon’s  pain  was  less  evi- 
dent but  just  as  real.  He  wad- 
dled sedately  to  his  bowlers 
with  an  occasional  word,  and 
at  the  Call  of  a wicket  settled 
for  a stroll  to  the  bowler  when 
more  exuberant  souls  were 
dashing  around  with  high- 
fives. 

The  Australian  may  have  to 
wait  a while  for  Durham  to 
give  him  something  worth- 
while to  celebrate. 


David  Davies 

Fuzzy  zoeller,  who 

made  some  politi- 
cally Incorrect 
remarks  about  Tiger 
Woods  after  the  young 
black  golfer  had  won  the 
US  Masters,  is  in  trouble 
j again.  So  too  Is  his  great 
j friend  John  Daly,  and  so 
j too  is  the  influential  maga- 
I zlne  Sports  Illustrated, 
j In  unrelated  incidents, 
Zoeller  Is  accused  of  speak- 
ing out  of  turn  to  a black 
j golfer;  Daly’s  $10  million 
} (£6.1  million)  contract  with 
Wilson  has  been  "brought 
to  a close”;  and  the  Titlelst/ 
Foofjoy  company  has  can- 

I celled  $1  million- worth  of 

advertising  with  Sports 
Illustrated. 

When  Woods  won  at  Au- 
gusta this  month,  Zoeller, 
the  winner  in  1979.  made 
reference  to  “that  little 
boy"  and  said  he  hoped  that 
next  year’s  champions*  din- 
ner. where  the  menu  Is  de- 
j elded  by  the  holder  of  the 
title,  would  not  consist  of 
“fried  chicken,  collard 
greens  and  watermelon". 
This  was  meant  to  be  a Joke 
but  some  took  It  seriously, 
none  more  so  than  the  giant 
K-Mart  chain  of  stores, 
which  promptly  dropped  Its 
sponsorship  of  Zoeller. 

Playing  In  a pro-am  last 
Monday.  Zoeller  was  spot- 
ted by  an  old  friend,  Victor 
McBryde,  a black  business- 
man who  runs  a chain  of 
doughnut  shops.  “Hey. 
Fuzzy,”  McBryde  called  out.  i 
"Hey,  Vic.”  Zoeller  res-  ] 
ponded.  "Can  1 get  you 
some  fried  chicken?” 
McBryde  replied:  "Don’t 
forget  the  cornbread.’’ 
Zoeller  added:  “And  how 
about  some  watermelon?" 
This  too  was  meant  to  be  a 
joke,  but  the  exchange  was 


reported  to  the  US  Tour, 
which  is  “looking  into  the 

matter”. 

The  Wilson  golf  company 

has  finished  looking  into 

matters  connected  with 
Daly,  the  former  US  PGA 
and  Open  champion.  A self- 
confessed  alcoholic,  he 
recently  admitted  himself 
to  the  Betty  Ford  Clinic 
after  a 13-hour  hinge  led  to 
his  withdrawal  Cram  the 
Players  Championship  In 
Florida  - and  to  a divorce 
suit  from  his  third  wife. 
Paulette.  Wilson  has  de- 
cided that  Daly,  Ul  last 
Monday,  will  no  longer  rep- 
resent the  company. 

Sports  Illustrated’*  ex- 
pose, about  the  Dinah  Shore 
event  having  become  the  fo- 
cal point  of  a gathering  of 
up  to  20,000  lesbian*  etery 
year,  angered  Titlelst. 
which  sells  a hit  of  golf 
equipment  to  women.  “It 
was  way  out  of  bound*.  It 
would  be  better  If  they  con- 
centrated on  birdies  and  bo- 
geys rather  than  bacchatu- 
llra  and  bustlers."  said  the 
company’s  president.  Wall* 
Ulhlelm. 

• Nick  Faldo  has  changed 
bis  mind  and  will  fly  back 
to  Europe  to  plat  in  the 
Volvo  PGA  Championship 
at  Wentworth  un  Ma> 
23-26,  worth  £1.1  million. 
£183*730  to  the  winner. 

• India,  who  upset  the 
holders  Scotland  2-1  last 
year,  are  not  Invited  to  this 
October’s  £1  million  Alfred 
Dunhill  Cup  at  St  Andrews. 
Neither  are  Wales,  the  1994 
winners  Canada,  nor  Italy. 
The  Line-up  announced  by 
the  sponsors  yesterday  Is: 
Argentina,  Australia.  Eng- 
land, France.  Germany.  Ire- 
land, Japan.  New  Zealand. 
Scotland,  South  Africa. 
Sonth  Korea.  Spain. 
Sweden.  Taiwan.  United 
States.  Zimbabwe. 


opment  programme  to  spread  sense  another  gallant  defeat, 
cricket  It  was  great  to  share  in  Both  were  then  out  within 


five  runs  and.  though  Fraser 
used  the  long  handle  to  good 


Rugby  Union 


Welsh  elite  up 
in  arms  at  WRU 


Paul  Rms 

Afresh  row  which  has 
erupted  between  the 
Welsh  Rugby  Union 
and  Its  leading  clubs  Is 
threatening  the  creation  of 
the  eight-team  Premier  Div- 
ision next  season. 

At  the  heart  of  this  dis- 
pute lies  the  autonomy  of 
the  elite  clubs  rather  than 
money,  with  the  WRU  pro- 
posing a share-out  of 
£4  million  in  Premier  Div- 
ision prize-money  from  Its 
anticipated  annual  televi- 
sion receipts  of  £13  million. 

“The  WRU  has  made 
three  unacceptable  de- 
mands,” said  a clubs 
spokesman.  “First,  it  wants 
all  eight  to  become  public 
limited  companies  before 
the  start  of  next  season; 
second.  It  wants  us  all  to 
sign  a binding  contract 
with  It  which  would  end 
our  independence;  and 
third,  the  union  intends 
taking  out  a golden  share 
In  each  club  which  would 
give  it  the  power  to  act  if  it 
thought  any  one  was  not  i 


being  properly  run  finan- 
cially- If  we  do  not  agree, 
we  do  not  get  any  money. 

“What  concerns  us  Is  that 
the  eight  clubs  In  the  Pre- 
mier Division  would  effec- 
tively be  run  by  the  union 
which  could  then  move 
players  around  In  an  at- 
tempt to  check  any  imbal- 
ance on  the  field.  We  would 
become  WRU  provinces.” 

The  two  sides  met  this 
week  and  the  WRU  pro- 
posed a merit  scale  in 
which  next  season's  Pre- 
mier champions  would  win 
£552,000  and  the  eighth- 
placed  club  £367.000. 

The  WRIT’S  general  com- 
| mlttee  will  discuss  the  dis- 
pute tomorrow,  with  the  12 
current  First  Division  clubs 
meeting  on  Monday. 

“The  union  knows  a num- 
ber of  clubs  are  desperate 
for  money  and  that  there 
can  be  no  threat  of  a break- 
away because  there  Is  no- 
where to  go  to,”  added  the 
spokesman. 

“But  we  are  not  prepared 
to  sacrifice  the  way  we  run 
our  own  affairs  for  the  sake 
of  a few  pounds.” 


Hltucky 


0i?r&y 


Scoreboard 

Benson  6 Hedgas  Cup 

(CDnflnuad  bum  Monday,  after  rain) 


QM  IMfonl?  Yorkshire  won  by  44  runs. 
YORK****  lovwnlflht  43-0) 

*D  Byas  e ADisrton  o Martin as 

U D Mason  b Martin 28 

M P Vaughan  c Amwtoo  b Austin 48 

P J Kamay  few  b ymmi _ 8 

A McGrath  c Amin  b Yates « 

8 Parker  c Lloyd  b Austin 15 

C White  c Crawley  b Green 26 

tn  J Blakey  not  out  18 

0 Gough  c Austin  b Green  _____ o 

C E W Savsnraod  c & b Marlin  ___.  o 

R D scamp  run  out 2 

boras  (02.  Ib7.  wvv) , 20 

Toiai  (48  averet .203 

Mi  68.  77.  SO.  m 143.  IBS,  196. 196. 201. 
'(awllsii  Martin  3-2-31-3; - Auwlln 
9-0-27-2;  Chappie  5-1-23-0.  Yates 
KHJ-W-S;  Green  1WWS-L  Guillen 
5-0-32-0, 


J E H QoTOan  tbw  b Harfley ▼ 

*M  A Atherton  e White  b Silverwood  18 

■ JR  Crawls*  e Gough  b Hartley O 

kk  Feirbrolher  not  out  84 

.0  D Uoyd  b Gough 6 

1 D Austin  c Blakey  b SHvarwood  — SO 
fW  KHegg  e Btekey  b SDvarsnod  1 

' 8 Yam  b Stamp — — .»  4 

11 J Green  b Gough T 

PJ  Martin  b Henley  — “ O 

0 Chappie  absent 0 

Eterat  (tb6,  *9.  nb6) » 

.Total  (46 A overt) — — - 1» 

Mi  ao.  S4. 44, 57.  «4,  m tin.  m «*. 

. ■"■Bmp  Gough  6-0-23-2*  Silverwood 
10-2-22-3:  White  8-1-28-0;  Harney 
SA-t-3i-3:  Stomp  8-1*34-1;  Vauglun 
2-0-10-0. 

Umpire*,  R Julian  and  H A Whto. 


IMiHii  iroUnd  by  48  rune. 

WLAMD,  261-4  (W  J Cronje  94ns.  O J 
Curry  75). 

MDDLSSSX  (owerntght  ISMS) 

KH  Brawn  e GUleapte  b Mourns  — 2T 

<1 P Hewn  c Cuny  b Benaon 14 

ARC  Prater  not  out ■ — — ■ *2 

PER  Tutnoli  b Cronje - 10 

S JOnok  b Hoaeley  . — ' * 

6*rt*  (bO  tbM,  wlS) ” 

Total  (46.4  owere] 

fM  of  wtelcefe  BMb  ITS.  160  227. 
inwiwip  Gillespie  8-0-40-0:  McCnim 
6-0-21-0;  Mraslay  5.4-0-30-2:  Cronje 
0-0-36-3;  Mollies  10-0-44-2;  Benaon 
0-0-45-3; 

• UmofeM,  J w HoWw  and  A A Jonee 


ukashtmi  Derbyshire  won  by  elx 
wickets. 

MINOR  COUMTtBS:  256-7  (H  N Dalton  76, 
M A FOB  87). 

OBUrvsmmi  (owarnlgM  188-2) 

C J Adams  c Mchoteon  b Leudst  — 138 

*0  M Jonee  run  out 38 

G A Khan  not  out  — 13 

V P Clark*  not  OUt 17 

Entree  (ms.  wio) te 

Total  [tor  *.  48.1  ovem) — SSO 

PM  of  vdtatnWe  <Mb  214,  237. 

Did  eeC  ban  P A J DeFndtBB.  +K  M Krih- 
kpn,  G M Roberts,  A J Herrte.  K J Dean. 
Bowling:  Radi  or  d 10-0-31-0;  Sharp 
iO-i-46-O:  Dalton  B.  1-0-63-8;  Funding 
10-0-67-1;  Feu  4-0-iB-t;  Laudet 
6-0-46-1. 

umpire*  B J Meyer  end  B Leedbeater. 


Snooker 


Rugby  League 


Motor  Racing 


Treat  PM—  MAUnghamshlre  won  by 
Bve  efekete. 

DUHHAMi  230-6  (D  C Boon  64  no). 

MUf  IBIQHAItMMHg  [OWtlJflhfc  64-3) 

HntteteM 

G F Archer  not  out 111 

P R PoUard  C Boiling  0 Cotllngwood  83 

na  Sie  run  out ■ 

C M Tolley  not  out ■* 

Extras  (HA  w2) — 7 

ToW (tor  5.  483  own)-™. *»« 

Mi  at  wickets  cowb  161, 106. 

DM  a«4  M>  1WM  Noon.  KP  Evens.  RT 

Betas,  R A Pick. 

Bwwllnpt  Brown  B. 3-0-36-0:  Bens 
0-3-44-1;  K1II6M  10-0-43-1:  Bolling 
g-0-40-1;  Welker  10-0-62-0:  CoEUngnood 
3-0-12-1. 

umpire*  J C Bekloretano  end  H D Bird. 


Second  Tost 

(Fourth  oey) 

Culoietinr  Pakistan  282  (Main  Khan  90). 
Sri  Lanu  33i  sod  306-4  dec  (3  Jayawelya 
113.  A da  Silva  lOBno,  A Ranahutga  66,  R 
Arnold  60). 

Today 

(One  day.  n JO) 

HpiSON  a MBDOCB  CUPi  PWMrtl 

British  Untvs  v Bosses.  Chester-1  •- 
Mreeb  Durham  V Northamptonshire, 
■if—'-  Btoucoatarahlre  « Surrey,  cew- 
tsrtwyc  Kern  v Hempefilre.  OM  TeMienli 
LftAHShlre  v Derbyshire.  Lataeaten 
[njeastmohlre  v Naantfiamshha.  Lenta 
Middlesex  v Bases.  Tsontnet  Somerset  v 
SnmorDam-  EtftaNwconi  WarwtdwWre  » 
Moor  Gountfao,  H..rfTn,le»i  Yorkshire  e 

WemntoreMM. 


Borrowed  cue 
working  well 
forWattana 

Cftva  Ewnrten  In  Sheffield 

JAMES  WATTANA,  the 
former  world  No.  3,  took  a 
5-3  overnight  lead  over  John 
Parrott,  the  only  Englishman, 
in  the  last  eight.  In  their  best- 
of-25-frames  quarter-final  of 

the  Embassy  World  Champi- 
onship at  the  Crucible 
Theatre. 

Last  month  Wattana  acci- 
dentally broke  his  cue,  but  he 
was  presented  with  a friend’s 
and  Immediately  beat 
Stephen  Hendry  to  reach  the 
European  Open  semi-finals. 
Stffl  using  it,  he  yesterday 
had  breaks  of  95  in  levelling 
at  2-2, 41  and  48  In  proceeding 

to  4-2,  and  89  in  the  last  frame 
of  the  day. 

Ken  Doherty,  foe  Republic 
of  Ireland  No.  1 who  Inflicted 
that  13-3  drubbing  upon  Steve 
Davis,  recovered  from  0-3  to 
3-g  against  Scotland's  world 
No-  2 John  Higgins.  They  ad- 
journed at  4-4.  Darren  Mor- 
gan. who  has  beaten  Hendry 
only  once  in  15  attempts,  led 
the  world  champion  5-3. 

The  young  Welshman  Lee 
Walker,  at  No.  189  the  lowest- 
ranked  player  ever  to  reach 
the  quarter-finals,  led  Alain 
Robidoux  3-1  before  the  Cana- 
dian No.  1 levelled  at  4-4  just 
before  lunch- 


Wigan  dismiss  Monie  talk 


Lola  liquidated  owing  £6m 


Paul  Fitzpatrick 


WIGAN  have  reassured 
their  coach  Eric 
Hughes  that  his  posi- 
tion is  safe  despite  specula- 
tion that  John  Monie  wDl 
return  to  England  after 
resigning  from  Auckland 
Warriors  yesterday. 

Central  Pari:  was  officially 
“not  interested”  in  the  Aus- 
tralian coach,  who  took 
Wigan  to  four  successive  cup 
and  league  doubles  in  1989-93 


i but  has  lost  his  golden  touch 
halfway  through  a four-year 
I contract  in  New  Zealand. 

Wigan’s  chairman  Jack 
Robinson  said:  "We  are  very 
happy  with  Eric.  We  know 
♦his  Is  a transitional  period 
for  us  and  we  have  no  plans 
for  more  upset"  Hughes  took 
charge  in  February. 

One  possible  destination  for 
Monie  could  be  Leeds,  linking 
up  with  Dean  Bell,  who 
played  for  him  at  Wigan  and 
Auckland.  Oldham,  where 
Andy  Goodway  was  dis- 


missed Last  week,  want  a less 
high-profile  figure  to  work 
under  their  new  football  di- 
rector Bob  Lindner. 

Meanwhile  Wigan  hope 
Monie's  exit  may  mean  an 
even  earlier  return  for  Denis 
Betts,  their  former  second- 
row  who  was  last  week  told 
he  would  be  released  from  his 
five-year  contract  with  Auck- 
land at  the  end  of  this  season. 

Leeds  have  confirmed  their 
Interest  in  David  Bradbury, 
the  Oldham  second-row  listed 
on  Monday  at  £300,000. 


Boxing 


Duff  stakes  £50,000  side-bet  on  Wharton 


John  Raarllnq 

Henry  Wharton’s  man- 
ager Mickey  Duff  has  bet 
Robin  Reid’s  manager  Frank 
Warren  £50,000  that  Wharton 
will  take  the  World  Boxing 
Council  super-middleweight 
title  from  Reid  in  Manchester 
on  Saturday. 

Wharton,  29,  has  twice 
failed  to  win  a world  title,  los- 
ing on  points  to  Nigel  Benn  in 

1994  and  to  Chris  Eubank  a 
year  later,  hut  Duff  feels  con- 
fident enough  about  the  like- 


able Yorkshireman  to  strike 
what  he  claims  is  bis  biggest 
wager  in  almost  30  years. 

The  contest  Is  one  of  three 
world  title  fights  at  the  Nynex 
Arena.  The  headline  fight  is 
Naseem  Hamad's  defence  of 
the  WBO  and  IBF  feather- 
weight titles  against  Billy 
Hardy,  but  most  boxing  fol- 
lowers fed.  Reid  versus  Whar- 
ton should  be  topping  the  bffl. 

*Tt  has  the  makings  of  a 
classic,’’  said  Warren,  the 
promoter.  He  noted  that  Reid 
is  improving  with  every  con- 
test and  that  at  26  his  best 


days  are  surely  ahead,  but 
Duff  countered:  "Henry 
Wharton  has  been  a pro  for 
eight  years  and  learned  from 
his  defeats.  I strongly  believe 
he  Is  the  better  boxer.” 

The  two  fighters  have  had 
contrasting  preparations. 
"This  time  everything  is 
right,”  said  Wharton,  who 
has  completed  his  work  in  the 
sunshine  of  Tenerife.  "Beat- 
ing Wharton  will  give  me  the 
high  profile  I need.”  said 
Reid,  who  has  trained  at  his 
usual  shabby  gym  in  inner- 
city  Manchester. 


LOLA  Formula  One  Lim- 
ited, the  company  which 
withdrew  its  team  from  this 
year's  championship,  has 
been  liquidated  with  debts  of 
more  than  £6  million.  The 
company’s  few  assets  include 
the  team’s  two  cars,  which 
never  raced  and  are  expected  , 
to  be  bought  by  collectors.  ! 

The  team's  two  drivers  j 
Ricardo  Rosset  and  Vincenzo 


Sospiri  failed  to  qualify  tor 
the  opening  gr.rnd  prix  in 
Australia  and  withdrew  from 
the  season's  second  race,  the 
Brazilian  Grand  Prix  in 
March.  The  company  foiled  to 
secure  sufficient  sponsorship 
to  continue. 

The  future  of  Lola  Cars,  a 
separate  company  that  soils 
racing  machinery'  around  the 
world,  was  not  under  threat. 
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WORLD  CUP  QUALIFYING,  GROUP  TWO:  ENGLAND  v GEORGIA 


David  Lacey  says  renewing  the  Shearer-Sheringham  alliance  offers  Glenn  Hoddle’s  men  the  best  chance  of  breaking  down  their  opponents’  packed  defence 

England  in  need  of  discipline 


: NGLAND  will  hope 
to  prove  against 
Georgia  this  eve- 
ning that  their  1-0 
[home  defeat  by 
Italy  in  February  was  nothing 
more  than  a dropped  stitch. 
Certainly,  if  there  Is  another 
slip-up  at  Wembley,  Glam 
Hoddle’s  hopes  of  taking  his 
side  to  the  1988  World  Cup  in 
France  will  have  begun  to 
unravel 

The  main  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  England  will  win 
tonight  lies  in  Hoddle  being 
able  to  pick  his  team  from  a 
squad  decidedly  stronger 
than  the  one  debilitated  by  in- 
juries for  the  Italy  game.  Two 
more  reasons  answer  to  the 
names  of  Alan  Shearer  and 
Teddy  Sheringham.  who  are 
confidently  expected  to  be  re- 
established as  an  attacking 
partnership  for  the  first  time 
since  Euro  96. 

Such  confidence,  however, 
is  not  entirely  undiluted. 

In  Shearer’s  absence,  Les 
Ferdinand  acquitted  htmapif 
quite  well  in  Tbilisi  last  No 
vember,  scoring  the  second 
goal  as  Georgia  were  beaten 
2-0.  Hoddle  may  fed  that 
against  a packed  Georgian  de- 
fence at  Wembley.  Ferdinand's 
speed  of  foot  is  likely  to  be  of 
more  value  than  Sherlngham’s’ 
quickness  of  thought  Shearer 
remarked  yesterday:  “Teddy’s 
got  two  yards  on  opponents  in 
his  head."  But  Sheringbam  is 
carrying  a toe  injury. 

Or  Hoddle  could  use  all 
three,  employing  Sheringbam 


England  (probable) 


*ji 

a- . 1 1 v 


CnuM  Adams  gimw 

■ ~4 

La  Sana  Patty 


Kick off: Qpm  '?'• 

L&re:  Sky  Sports  t 
HJghSghfcc  B8Cl,  .. 


as  a prompt  for  the  two  New- 
castle front  runners. 

Again,  as  Shearer  pointed 
out  “Teddy  is  very  clever, 
very  skilful  and  we  link  up 
very  welL  But  me  and  Les  are 
the  top  scorers  in  the  Premier- 
ship, despite  missing  a com- 
bined total  of  4V~  months,  so 
there  are  arguments  on  both 
sides." 

If  logic  prevails,  and  Hoddle 
adheres  to  established  prac- 
tice this  time  rather  than  far- 
fetched theory,  the  Shearer- 
Sheringham  axis  will  re- 
emerge  in  the  hope  that  it 
prospers,  not  only  against 
Georgia  tonight  but  in  Poland 

in  a month 

With  England's  last  quali- 
fier in  Italy  on  October  10, 
much  Is  going  to  depend  on 
the  outcomes  of  these  two 
games.  The  Italians  now  have 
a four-point  lead  at  the  top  of 
Group  Two  and  there  Is  al- 
ready the  probability  of  Eng- 
land finishing  mnnprs-irp  and 

having  to  win  a two-leg  play- 
off to  reach  the  finale 

Beating  Georgia  will  not  do 
much  to  alter  this  hypothesis 
unless  , of  course,  foe  Poles 
manage  to  win  in  Italy  this 
evening.  AH  Hoddle  can  do  for 
the  moment  is  trust  that  a fhUy 
fit  Shearer  will  achieve  more 
against  a Georgia  defence 
which,  while  though  it  may  be 
well  organised,  win  hardly  be 
as  gfifling  as  the  Mian  blan- 
ket England  vainly  tried  to 
pierce  2M  months  ago. 

Of  equal  concern  to  the  Eng- 
land coach  will  be  an  avoid- 
ance of  those  lapses  in  concen- 
tration by  his  own  (Menders 
which  enabled  Marek  CltifiO  to 
give  Poland  an  early  lead  at 
Wembley  last  October  before 
Shearer  scored  twice,  and 
which  allowed  Gianfranco 
Zola  to  score  what  proved  to  be 
a winning  Italian  goal. 

The  return  of  Tony  Adams, 
not  to  mention  that  of  David 
Seaman  behind  him  shnnld 
add  some  stability  at  foe 
back,  although  even  at  full 
strength  England  defences 

remain  vulnerable  to  akflfiil 

opponents,  running  at  them 
with  foe  ball;  such  as  Geor- 
gia’s Georgiou  Kinklarize. 

Restrictlng  Einkladze’s 
areas  of  movement  will  be  as 
crucial  for  England  this  eve- 


■ fl 


Georgian  architect  . . . Qanrgi  ffiwTrlariw  gnrveya  Warn  hi  wide  open  qaam  before  tonight’s  match  against  England 


tting  as  it  was  in  Tbilisi,  when- 
David  Batty  dogged  the  Man- 
chester City  player’s  footsteps 
so  successfully.  Logic  de- 
mands that  Batty  and  Paul 
Inca  be  retained  as  midfield 
minders,  but  so  set  is  Hoddle 
on  selecting  different  teams 
for  different  occasions  that 
Robert  Lee  may  come  into  foe 
equation,  with  Nicky  Butt  an 
additional  option  on  the 
bench. 

One  assumes  that  Adams 
will  be  flanked  by  Gary  Nev- 


ille and  Sol  Campbell,  who 
did  hi«  buckling  intBrnaHnnal 
career  no  harm  at  all  in  Geor- 
gia and  was  only  partly  at 
fault  with  Zola's  goal  in  foe 
Italy  matrh.  Stuart  Pearce, 
the  prime  culprit  in  that 
instance,  is  out  of  the  squad 
with  a calf  injury. 

It  is  in  midfield  where  Eng- 
land’s problems  continue  to 
lie.  Playing  Matthew  Le  Tis- 
sier  and  Steve  McManaman 
as  floaters  against  Italy  was 
never  likely  to  work.  Using 


McManaman  in  the  fine  rale 
he  takes  now  at  Liverpool  will 
only  work  if  the  player 
shakes  off  his  recent  Indiffer- 
ent dub  form. 

“Steve  McManaman  has  a 
great  creative  talent,’’  Hoddle 
insisted  yesterday.  “The  next 
step  will  be  to  improve  his 
finishing.  If  that  happens  it 
will  be  the  icing  on  the  cake.” 
But  it  was  Ars&ne  Wenger, 
Hoddle's  managerial  mentor, 
who  declared  on  arriving  at 
Arsenal  that  “creative  foot- 


ball is  scoring  goals”. 
McManaman,  for  the  mo- 
ment, is  McMarzipan. 

Either  way  McManaman, 
assuming  he  plays  against 
Georgia,  will  have  to  do  a lot 
to  stop  the  unrealistic  pining 
for  the  Paul  Gascoigne  of  six 
years  ago.  Gascoigne  shone 
briefly,  kept  getting  injured, 
and  is  already  a memory. 
TOnight  England  will  have  to 
rely  on  solid  discipline  rather 
than  quirky  genius  to  get  foe 
result  they  need. 


PHOTOGRAPH:  FRANK  BARON 

David  Beckham,  another 
whose  form  has  dipped, 
should  get  foe  chance  to  sup- 
port Hoddle's  argument  that 
young  footballers  do  not  need 
rests.  Graeme  Le  Saux.  just 
back  from  nearly  a year's  un- 
wanted leisure,  was  possibly 
England’s  best  player  against 
Italy  and  his  speed  and  deliv- 
ery bn  the  left  will  again  be 
important 

OKI  LAND  (probable):  Seaman;  G Neville, 
Adame,  Compton;  Becktom,  ino*.  Baity. 
Le  Saux:  McManaman;  She  ring  hem. 
Shearer. 


Arrows 
owner 
invests 
in  rugby 
club 


Robert  Armstrong 


Tom  walkinshaw. 
who  stole  Damon  Hill 
From  under  the  For- 
mula One  noses  of  Jordan 
and  Jackie  Stewart,  yester- 
day added  Gloucester 
rugby  club  to  bis  sporting 
portfolio. 

The  owner  of  the  Arrows 
grand  prix  team  has  been 
negotiating  to  buy  73  per 
cent  of  the  club  since  before 
Christmas  but  even  the  di- 
rector of  rugby  Richard 
will  did  not  know  who  the 
buyer  was  until  yesterday. 
The  sum  involved  has  not 
been  revealed  but  It  is 
thought  to  be  about  £2.5 
million. 

Walkinshaw,  who  is 
reckoned  to  be  worth  about 
£45  million,  described  the 
deal  as  a long-term  invest- 
ment. He  lives  near  Chip- 
ping Norton  on  the  Oxford- 
shire border  with  Glouces- 
tershire. “Gloucester  is 
really  my  local  dub,"  he 
said.  “My  motor  racing 
commitments  will  inevita- 
bly mean,  missing  the  odd 
match  but  I hope  to  see  the 
vast  majority,  starting  at 
Bath  tomorrow  night." 

Walkinshaw,  50,  follows 
a succession  of  multi-mil- 
lionaire businessmen  — Sir 
John  Hall  (Newcastle).  Nigel 
Wray  (Saracens),  Ashley  Le- 
vett  (Richmond),  Andrew 
Brownsword  (Bath).  Chris 
Wright  (Wasps)  and  Frank 
Warren  (Bedford)  — into 
professional  rugby  union. 

His  money  comes  not  a 
moment  too  soon  for 
Gloucester,  who  last  week 
signed  the  French  Test  wing 
Philippe  Salnt-Andr6  on  a 
£130,000  two-year  contract 
without  being  certain  how 
they  were  going  to  pay  him. 
The  signing  of  a southern 
hemisphere  Test  centre,  pos- 
sibly Frank  Bonce,  is  said  to 
be  imminent  and  at  least 
two  more  world-class  play- 
ers will  shortly  be  recruited. 


Jim  White 


The  anoraks 
shall  inherit 
the  earth  or  at 
least  the  turf 

MESSRS  Robson  and 
Ferguson  might 
whinge  about  itto  the 
point  of  threatening  legal 
action,  but  the  delay  at  the 
climax  of  the  Premiership  sea- 
son caused  by  international 
week  provides  myriad  plea- 
sures for  the  rest  of  us. 

Into  the  media  vacuum  cre- 
ated by  absenteeism  at  the  top 
pour  ail  sorts  of  unexpected 
titbits:  news  of  Ireland  wob- 
bling Mike  Gatting  at  cricket; 
of  the  Spice  Girls  alarming 
Maoris  with  their  version  of 
the  haka ; and  of  Peter  Shilton 
being  fired  by  Orient  over  the 
length  of  his  drop  kicks, 


efforts  which  only  a gambler 
as  inept  as  Shilts  himself 
would  bet  on  landing  past  the 
halfway  line. 

But  the  most  intriguing 
news  came  from  Cardiff, 
where,  prior  to  demolition, 
the  contents  of  the  Arms  Park 
were  auctioned  off  to  memora- 
bilia enthusiasts.  The  eager 
could  pick  up  hundreds  oflots 
which,  so  the  auctioneer  in- 
formed everyone,  were  inex- 
tricably linked  with  Welsh 
rugby  history. 

Thns,  there  was  the  clock 
that  had  stood  sentinel  over 
the  stands,  marking  execution 
time  for  many  an  English  hope 
in  the  Seventies;  there  was  the 
very  lavatory  seat  which  Gar- 
eth Edwards  must  have 
warmed  before  Internation- 
als; and  there  was  the  pitch  • 
itself  blade  upon  blade  of 
grass,  very  few  of  which  had 
not  been  covered  by  Barry 
John.  A couple  of  hundred 
square  yards  of  this  last  item 
were  bought  by  an  Italian  res- 
taurateur based  in  Cardiff 
who  confessed  that  he  did  not 
have  a garden. 

The  grass-loving  Italian  is 
by  no  manna  iimmnal  in  his 

urge  to  pay  over  the  odds  for 
something  completely  useless 
simply  because  it  has  connec- 
tions with  his  sporting  heroes. 
The  top  banana  of  pointless- 
memorabilia  collectors  is  the 
Reading  fan  who  boasts  the 
very  water  from  the  washing 


machines  used  to  launder  his 
team's  kit  after  the  divisional 
play-offs  a couple  of  seasons 
ago,  which  now  sits,  still 
cloudy,  in  a display  jug  on  his 
mantelpiece. 

Over  the  next  couple  of 
weeks,  however,  this  anorak 
of  anoraks  will  be  joined  at  foe 
top  of  the  nerd  parade  by 
dozens  of  others  when  the  con- 
tents of  several  venerable  old 
stadiums  come  under  the 
hammer.  Bumden,  Roker,  the 
Baseball  Ground  win  all  be 
carved  up  and  sold  off  at  the 
end  of  the  season. 

Sometimes  it  is  not  just  col- 
lectors who  snap  up  the  lots. 
Floodlight  and  publieaddress 
systems  often  find  themselves 
trickling  down  football's  food 
chain  to  smaller  dubs.  Indeed, 
Macclesfield  Town  brought 
their  ground  up  to  Nationwide 
League  standards  by  buying 
rows  of  seats  from  Middles- 
brough’s old  stadium,  thus 
disproving  the  ancient  adage 
that  nothing  worthwhile  ever 
came  out  of  Ayresome  Park. 

BUT  sadly  there  is  stni  no 
news  of  the  one  ground 
sale  everyone  Is  waiting 
for.  Although  Wembley  is  now 
confirmed  as  the  new  national 
stadium,  plans  have  yet  to  be 
finalised  for  the  demolition  of 
the  old  (me  and  the  auction 
that  must  precede  it 
As  anyone  paying  over  £40 
to  watch  tonight's  Interna- 


tional will  appreciate,  there 
will  he  dozens  of  items  which 
the  football  fen  will  be  thrilled 
to  see  sold  off! 

These  do  not  include  the 
hallowed  turf  (which,  since 
Wembley  is  being  rebuilt  on 
the  same  site,  will  in  any  case 
be  retained),  nor  the  crossbar 
which  GeoffHursfs  World 
Cup  final  goal  struck  (which 
will  remain  in  the  ground’s 
museum). 

But  other,  less  celebrated 
aspects  of  the  place  can  hap- 
pQy  be  dispensed  with.  Such 
as  that  pillar  which  com- 
pletely obscures  the  view  of 
much  of  one  penalty  area,  and 
the  steps  down  which  cascade 
torrents  of  urine  on  match 
days,  or  even  the  actual 
counter  over  which,  only 
recently  at  the  Coca-Cola  Cup 
final,  a world-record  transfer 
fee  was  achieved  for  a packet 
of  crisps  and  a Kit-Kati 

In  Brighton,  meanwhile, 
there  is  little  inclination  to 
wait  to  grab  a piece  of  history. 
After  last  Saturday's  final 

game  at  the  GoMstone,  the 
ground  was  taken  apart  by  the 
memorabilia  nuts  without  foe 
nineties  of  an  auction  Oh  links 
of  turf  were  worn  as  im- 
promptu wigs,  fans  carried  off 
pieces  of  concrete  hewn  frtan 
the  terraces;  in  short;  after  all 
the  grief  of  the  past  few  years, 
it  was  good  to  see  the  Brighton 
board  at  last  giving  some- 
thing hack  to  the  game. 
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Across 

1 One  gets  award  . including 
one  book  to  assimilate  (6) 

4 Run  out  finished  one’s 
innings  (7) 

9  Pore  over  drunk?  Effective 
when  under  tension 
(9) 

10  Purchased  headless  figure 
denoting  nothing  (5) 

11  Senior  citizen  in  Irish 


county?  Right  (5) 

12  A terrific,  unusually  skitful 
creator  (9) 

13  It  has  the  potential  for 
growth  (7) 

IS  The  reason  the  wine's  poor, 
an  insignificant  one  (6) 

17  Saint  with  earfy  offspring,  an 
OT  refer  (6) 

19  One  who  went  to  IT’s  head 

(7) 


22  Tnafl  a log  afloat  Could  it  be 
this?  (9) 

24  This  plant’s  no  past? 
Precisely© 

26  This  plant  occurs  in  a ballot 
(USA)  (?) 

27  Money  found  in  dreamy 
continent  (9) 

28  Not  to  be  seen?  Maybe  you 
can't  see  It  with  it?  (7) 

29  Poor  do,  gets  uninteresting 
food  (6) 

Down 

1 Strip  is  so  when  containing 
mass  (7) 

2 Infested  vehicle  (5) 

3 For  provkfing  cover  after  a 

dip?  (9)  . 

4 Team  always  towards  the 
North  (7) 

5 Demonstration  for  Foreign 
Office  turned  up  (5) 

8 Dirge  Alice  composed 

mainly  about  king’s  demise 
P ) 

7 Spot  on  a road:  one 
showing  weakness  of  age 

m 

8 Chicken  for  Noel?  (6) 

14  English  gW  Is  flash  (9) 

16  Writer  about  the  aim  of  the 
function  (9) 

18  Gant  sue  cracked  crazy 
person?  (7) 

19  Relieve  turns  established  as 
the  most  urgent  (6) 


Set  by  Quantum 


□□□□□□□a 

□□□□□□ 

moan  ana 

□aciansaQ 

□□eiDQn 

CROSSWORD  SOLUTION  20,950 

20  Regular  customer  of  Bath 
University,  that  is  perhaps 
(7) 

21  Goods  are  committed  to 
one  graduate,  one  general 
(6) 

23  Breeze  round  for  enjoyment 
(5) 

26  At  University  the  aim's  to 
affect  greatly  (5) 
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